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B CE O T I C S. 

CHAP. L 

JdCEOTI A borders on the Athenians, and the reft of 
the Attic land : and the Plataeenfes are near the Eleuthe- 
renfes. But the whole nation of the Boeotians derived its 
name from Bceotus, who they fay was the fon of Itonus, 
and the nymph Melanippe. They add, that Itonus was 
the fon of Amphifbyon. Many of their towns too are de« 
nominated from men, but a ftill greater number from 
women. The Platxenfes indeed were, as it appears to 
me, natives of Cdsotia from /the* firff % but they arc of 
opinion that they Ucr|ve4 their name from Platsea, the 
daughter of a rivat.'* ,ttr1g, liqwever, evident that the 
Plataeenfes reign&l beiem apcic^t times. For all Greece 
formerly was in fubj^ibh 16" ifSfA authority, and there 
was no fuch thing as a democracy to be found among 
them. But the Plataeenfes do not know any thing of 
their kings except Afopu^i ^^^ Citb?eroa who was prior 
Vol* in. B tp 



1 THE DfiSCRIPTIOW 

to Afopus : and they fay that one of thefe gave a narne ^ 
a mountain, and the other to a river. It appears too t(y 
me that Platsea, from whom the city was denominated^r 
was the daughter of king Afopus, and not of a rivfer. 
Before the battle which the Athenians fought at Mara- 
thon, the Platxenfes performed nothing which deferves 
to be recorded.* Bufc in this battle they aflifted the Athe- 
nians J and aft«r the irruption of Xerxes into Greece, had 
the boldnefs to afcend their fhips with the Athenians^, 
and puniflied in their own dominions Mardonius, the fqn 
•f Gobryas, who commanded the army of Xerxes. It 
happened, however, that the Plataeenfes were twice drivea 
frpm Boeotia, and again- reftored to if. For in the war 
between the Peloponnefians and Athenians, the Lacedae- 
monians befieged and took Platsea : and when it was re- 
ftored through • the peace which Antalcidas,. a Spartan, 
made between the Greeks and the king of the Perfians,. 
and the Plataeenfes that had fled* to Athens returned 
to their native, country, it was again affifted with 
the calamities- of war. For at the time when open war 
was proclaimed againft the Thebans, but the Platae- 
enfes aflerted that they were at peace with them, becaufe 
when Cadmea was taken by" the Lacedaemonians, they 
neither aflifted tl¥ii> CQu^itpls; rjo^ op^witions \ the The- 
hails^ on the ccin6riiy>.ed^rtei'*tiiatl!C'vaas the Lacedae- 
monians who made frh«: J?e4c$i:«rfd|3who afterwards ad- 
ine contrary to the trtice,*c^fi<e*d*it to be violated by the' 
other cities that had\€iTgjiged %i|5-ti : • 
' The Plataeenfes, therefore, fufpeSing. the mtentions of 
. the' Thebans,' ftrongly fortified their city; and thofc 
that lived at fome diftance from the city, did not venture 
intd the field^ at all hours of the day ; but knowing that 

4 the:- 
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tiie Thebans were accuftomed to protracl their public 
affembiies for a long time^ they watched the time of their 
afiembling together, and, whenever this happened, cuU 
tivated their land in peace. But Neocles the Theban, who 
wa$ then the chief magiftrate of the Boeotians, perceiving 
thd trafty conduft of the Piatseenfes, ordered each of the 
Thebans to come into the aflembly armed, and immedi- 
ately led them, not in a dire£l line from Thebes through 
the fields, but to Hyfia, which is between the Eleuthe- 
rans and Attica, and where the Plataeenfes had no fpies. 
This took place about the middle of the day: and the 
Plataeenfes, fuppofing that the Thebans were engaged in 
their aflembly, came into their fields as ufual, having the 
gates of the city fecurely clofed behind them. The 
Thebans therefore made the Plataeenfes that were within 
the walls promife, that they would leave the city before 
fun-fet; each man bringing with him one, and each 
woman two garments. At that time, indeed, the Platae- 
enfes were opprefled in a manner very difierent from thai 
which took place formerly through the Lacedaemonians, 
.under the command of Archidamus : for then when they 
were befieged they were prevented from leaving the city 
by a twofold wall ; but here the Thebans would not fufier- 
them to enter intcth^ir ^allr. Th^srfect^iflii lofs happened 
to the Plataeenfes; iix^ the'tfiird year prior to the battle at 
Leu^lra, and when jUikcrx^ y^2LSi Hic Athenian archon. 
Every^ part of the city^at Xhi^ time, was deftroyed by the 
Thebans, except the te«ip^«&.cf*^g^ds. But the man- 
ner in which the city was taken, became the fafety of the 
Plataeenfes. For they were, in the firft place, received 
by the Athenians ; and afterwards Philip being vidlorious 
at Chaeronca, placed a guard over the Thebans, endea«^ 
3 2 vourcd 



4 THE DESCRIPTION 

▼cured by every poffiblc means to accomplifli their de-» 
ftrudlion, and at laft reftoicd the Plataecnfes to their an- 
cient habitations. 

CHAP. n. 

vJN tnming a little to the right hand from Ae ftraight 
toad of the Plataean land under Cithxron, you will fee the 
ruins of Hyfia and Erythra. Thefe were once cities of 
At Boeotians ; and even sow among the ruins of Hyfift^ 
there is a temple of Apollo, th^ half of which is entire,, 

, and a tacred well. According to the Boeotians, formerly 
thofe that drank out of this well were endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. Proceeding from hence into the public 
road, you will again fee, on the right hand, tfiat which 
is cSiHed the fepulchre of Mardonius. Indeed that the 
dead body of Mardonius could no where be found after 
the battle io which he fell^, is generally acknowledged j 
nor can they tell by whom he was buried. It appears,, 
however, that Artontes^thefbn of Mardonius, gave great 
gifts to Dbnyfophanes the £|hefian, and to others be^ 
longing to the lonians, diat they might not be negligent 
widi refpeft to the interment of Majdonkis. And this^ 
toad leads ft'oM^qfu^i^^'^c^^ But as pu pro*^ 

ceed from Mc£ari,*'pu^ wprfej^'on* the right hand tt 
fountain, and alittkjbcyciittihis^ which they cali 

the ftone of Aa«pQn«> fpjc th«y fty jhat Aftaon ufed ta 
lleep cm this, wheii Iftr^Kr^ t^^!^ry:u(&h hunting ; and that 
in this place he faw Diana wafhing herfelf in the neigh-^ 

.. bouring fountain. But Stefichorus Himeraeus writes, that 
Diana threw upon A£^aeon a flag's hide,, and thus caufed 
him to be ilain by his dogs, that be might not marrjr 

Semele.. 
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[ Scmelc. For my own part, I can cafily bcKcrc that Ac^ 
txon might be torn in pieces by his dc^s» without the in- 
terference (tf the goddefs, in confequence of their rufhing 
furioully upon him, without perceiving wl^o he was. 

In what part of Gtkeron the delhu£^ion of Pentheus 

the fon of Echion happened, or where Oedipus when he 

^was born was expofed, is not known by apy ^ne^ though 

I am not ignorant of die bife£ted road belonging to the 

Phocenfes^ in which Oedipus flew his father. But the 

mountain Cithxron is fagred to Jupiter Cithxronius, of 

which I (hall ipeak more copioufly when my difcourfe 

leads me to mention it again. Near the entrance to 

Platsea, you may p^ceive the fepulchres of thofe that 

fought againft the Medes. The other Greeks indeed have 

one common fepulchre: but the Lacedaemonians and 

< Athenians tbzt fell in that batde haare f^arate tomba % 

and upon them there lOfe elegies compofed by Simonidea. 

Not far from the common fepulchre of the Greeks, there 

is an altar of Jupiter Eleutherins. The fepulchre is made 

of brai$; but Ac altar and ftatue of Jupiter are of white 

ftone. Even at prefent, every fifth year, they celebrate 

the feftivais called Eleutheria, in which the greateft re* 

wards are propofed for the race. They run before the 

altat armed. The trophy which the Greeks ere£ted for 

Iheir vic}:ory over the Platxenfe^, is about fifteen ftadia 

4iifl:ant from the city, When you enter the city, in that 

part which contains the altar and ftatue of Eleutheriaa 

Jupiter, you will fee the heroic monumnM: of Platsea* 

What the Flataeenfes report concerning her, I have ^1^ 

ready related^. The Flataeenfes too have a temple of Juno 

which deferves to be infpeded, both for its magnitude, 

jiin4 the GirnameDjt of the ftatues which it contains. On 

P 3^ e»teriiig 



6 THE DESCRIPTION 

entering this temple, you will fee a ftatue of Rhea pre-» 
fenting Saturn with a (tone wrapped in fwaddling clothesj^ 
iriftead of the child of which fhe had been delivered. They 
call Juno, Teleidy or the petfeSf. There is a large ftatue 
of the goddefs in an upright pofition : both thefe fta- 
tues are made of Pentelican ftone, and are the works of 
Praxiteles. There is another ftatue of Juno in a fitting 
pofture in the fame temple ; and this was made \yf Cal- 
limachus. But they call the goddefs Numpheuomene^ or; 
efp'oufedy on the following account. 



CHAP. III. 

A HE Y fay, that Jun9 being angry with Jupiter, oi^ 
what account it is not known, retired to Eu'boea; and 
Jupiter not being able to appeafe her, came to Cithaeron, 
who then reigned over the Plataeenfes. This Cithseron 
was not fecond to any one in craft. Hfe therefore per- 
fuaded Jupiter to make a ftatue of wood, to placie it veiled 
in a car drawn by two oxen, and publicly aflert that this 
was Plataea, the daughter of Afopus, whom he was going 
to marry. As foon as Juno heard this, fhe immediately 
came to the car, and, cutting off the veil, perceived that 
what flie fuppofed was a^new married lady, was nothing 
more than a wooden image 5 and in confequence of this 
became reconciled to Jupiter. In remembrance of this 
reconciliation, they celebrate a feftival which is called 
Daedal, becaufe the ancients called wooden ftatues Dseda- 
lian. But it appears to me that this name was ufurped, 
before Daedalus the fon of Palamaon was born ; and that 
afterwards, from Daedalian ftatues Daedalus derived his 

namt^ 
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name. The Platoeenfes therefore celebrate this Dsdal 
feftival, every feventh year, as an hiftorian of this coun- 
try told me : in reality, however, the interval of time 
between its celebration is not fo long. But though I was 
deiirous of accurately nxmibering the interval of time from 
one Daedal feftival to another, I was not able to accom- 
plifh my deCgn, They celebrate this feftival in the fol- 
lowing manner; — ^There is a grove, which is the greateft 
in Boeotia, not far from Alalcomen^e ; and in this place 
there are many ancient oaks. The Platajenfes coming 
into this grove, place in it portions of boiled flefli. And 
they have but little trouble indeed to defend it from other 
birds, but they are obliged to guard it diligently from thd 
crows J and if any one of thefe birds carries off any por- 
tion of th? fleflh, they obferve on what tree it perches, 
cut down this tree, and make from ita Daedalian ftatue >; 
for they call the ftatue thus made Daedalian. 

This feftival the Plataeenfes celebrate privately, and 
call it the lefler Daedala : for the Boeotians celebrate the 
greater Daedala in a very public manner, every fixtieth 
year. They fay that the feftival was omitted for fo 
long a time whea the PJataeenfes were driven from their 
native country^ And in the lefTer Daedala, indeed, they 
prepare fourteen ftatues every year j and thefe the Platae-» 
icnfes, Coronaei, Thefpienfes, Tanagraei, Chapronenfee, 
Orchomenii, Lebadenfes, and Thebang, take away by lot. 
for thefe people thought proper to be reconciled with the 
Plataeenfes, to partake of their common aflembly, and to 
fend a vi£lim to the Daedal feftival, when Thebes was re- 
llored by Caflander the fon of Antipater. But thofe cities 
V^hich are of lefs eftiraation beftow their gifts upon thjs 
feftival a^cordiag to lot. They carry the image to Afq- 

B ^ pus^ 
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pu$, and, having placed it in a car, copnmit it to the,ear« 
cf a bride-maid. After this, top, according to lots, they 
drive their cars from the river to the top of the Thcban 
Cithaeron. On the fummit of fhis mountain an altar il| 
prepared for them ; G^nd this altar 1$ raifed in the follow* 
ing manner : — ^They aptly join together fquare pieced 
pf wood, juft as if they were railing a ftru£lure of itonesi 
^nd afterwards carry to (he top of the mountain, twig^ 
piled on thefe pieces of wppd. But the cities facrifice ^ 
cow of a proper age to Juno, and a bull to Jupiter, the- 
Ti£bims being filled with wine and odoriferous herbs } a^4 
at the fame time place the Dxdala upon the altar. Mor^ 
Mrealthy individuals facrifice a cow and an ojt; but the 
poorer fort facrifice fmall Iheep. They bum all the vie-? 
tims in a fimilat manner, anfl the altar is, at the fame time,! 
burnt with them* I know that this flame is prodigiouSn 
and may be feen at a great diftance. Beyond the fummit 
of the mountain upon which they taife the; ^tzt, after 
you have defcended ^bqut fifteen ftadit, you will fee the 
cavern of the nymphs called Cith^ronided. This oiaverq 
they denominate Sphregidion i and they fay Aat ioit^ttlj 
the nymphs ufcd to prpphefy in this cavern. 



C H A p, ly. 

Jl I^E Plataeenfes too have a temple of Minerva Areia^ 
or the martial, which v^ras raifed from (he fp6il$ given ta 
ihe Platapenfes by the Athenians after the battle at Ma^ 
^thon. The ftatye of the gpddcfs is made of wood, an4 
is gilt, except the face, and the extremities of the hand^ 
|n4 (cet^ which are of Fcntc^ican ftope* |^ magnitude 
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is nearlf equal to that brazen ftatue of Minerva wluch 
the Athenians dedicated in their tower from the Mara* 
thonian fpoils, Phidias too made this ftatue of Minerva 
for the Platseenfes. In the temple there are pifiure^ 
painted by Polygnotus, viz. UlyiTes deftroying the fui- 
%ots ; and the eicpedition, prior to thiS) of Onatas to the 
Argive Thebes. Thefe piftures are in the veftibule of 
the walls* At the foot of the goddefs there is a ftatue of 
Arimneftus, who wa^ the general of the Flatxenfes in 
the engagenient againft Mardoniusj and, prior to this^ 
in the battle at Marathon. Among the Platxenfes too 
there is a temple of Ceres Eleufinia, and a fepulchre of 
Lcitus. This Leitus was the only on^ of all the Boeotian 
commandef s, that returned home from the Trojan war. 
But Mardenius, and the horfe which he commanded^ 
corrupted the fountain Gargaphia, becaufe the army of the 
Greeks which (lood oppofite to them drank the water of 
this fountain. Afterwards, however, the water was pu« 
tified by the Plataeenfes. As you proceed from Platxa to 
Thebes, you will fee the river Peroe. They fay that 
JPeroe was the daughter of Afopus. But before you pa6 
over the Afopus, on turning bv the fide of the river to 
the lower parts of the country, and travelling to the dif-f 
jtance of about forty ftadia, you will arrive at the ruins of 
Sccdus. Among thefe ruins there is an imperfe£^ temple 
pf Ceres and Proferpinc, with half ftatues of the god- 
ilefles. Even now the Afopus feparates the land of thf 
fhtxc^[€^ ff on^ th^t of the Thebans. 
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They fay that the firft inhabitants of Thebes wcrfi 
the Eftcnae, whofe king was Ogygus, a native of the place | 
and from whom many of the poets call Thebes Ogygiae. 
They add,|hat thefe people were deftroyed by a peftilence:; 
and that the Hyantes and Aones, who, as it appears to 
me, were Boeotians and not foreigners, inhabited Thebes 
after the Eftenae. But Cadmus and the army of the Phoer 
nicians attacking thefe places, the Hyantes were vari- 
quiihed, and fled the following night. Cadmus however 
fuffered the Aones, who implored his proteGion, to re- 
main, and mingle themfelves wjth the Phcenicians. The 
Aones therefore fixed their habitations in different towns-; 
but Cadmus built the city, which is even at prefect called 
Cadmca. The city, however, being afterwards increafed, 
. Cadmea became the tower of the lower Thebes. The mar- 
riage of Cadmus was certainly very illuftrious, if, according 
to the aflertipn of the Greeks, he married Harmony, the 
daughter of Venus and Mars. His daughters too were 
renowned -, for Semele was pregnant from Jupiter, and 
Ino was made one of the divinities of the fea. But during 
the reign of Cadmus, the Spgrtans, Cthonios, Hyperenor, 
Pelorus, and Udaeus, were very powerful through his 
ineans. For Cadmus thought proper to make Echion his 
fon-in-law, on accpunt of his valour : and with refpeit 
to thefe. men, as I cannot gain any farther intelligence 
about them, I muft affent to the fable, which fays, that 
they were called Spartans, from the manner in which they 
were produced^ After the migration of Cadmus to th^ 

Illpiant^ 
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Ulyrians, and Encheleae, a people of lUyria, his foi^ 
Polydore reigned. Pentheus the fon of Echion wa^ 
powerful both through the dignity of his origin, and th<j 
friendfhip of the king ; but as he was an infolent and im- 
pious man, he was puniflied by Bacchus for his impious 
behaviour towards him. Labdacus was the fon of Poly- 
dore ; and Polydore on his death-bed delivered up Labr 
dacus and his kingdom -to Nydleus. Other particulars 
belonging to this affair I have related in my defcription 
of Sicyonia ; I mean, after what manner Nyfteus died, 
and how the guardianfliip of his fon was committed to 
Lycus the brother of Nydeus, and all the power of the 
Thebans., 

Lycus indeed delivered up the reins of government tQ 
Labdacus when he was of age ; but Labdacus dying not 
long after this, Lycus took Laius the fon of Labdacus 
into his prote£lion. And while he was again afting the 
part of a guardian, Amphion and Zethus collefting toge- 
ther an army, invaded the country ; and thofe who were 
careful left the race of Cadmus fhould become extinft, fc- 
cretly conveyed Laius away. The fons of Antiope,however3| 
vanquifhed Lycus in battle, and taking poflcffion of the 
kingdom, joined the lower city with Cadmea, and called 
the whole Thebes, on account of their alliance with the 
nymph Thebe, the daughter of Prometheus. Homer, in 
the following verfes in the Odyfley, confirms the truth 
pf this account ; 

Tho' bold in open field, they yet furround 
The town with walls, and niOund injeft on mound; 
Plere ramparts ftood, there towVs rofc high in air, 
And there thro' feven wide portals rulh'd the war^ 

j^o^ever, he makes no- mention of Amphion railing the 

wall9 
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walls by the harmony of his lyre. But Amphxon obtaine4 
his reputation in muiic, in confequence of having learnt 
from the Lydiansi through his alliance to Tantalus, the 
Lydian harmony, and inventing three chords in additioti 
to the four which had been already difcovered. The 
author, however, of the verfes upon Europa fays, that 
* Amphion 6rft learned the ufe of the lyre from Mercury, 
and that he drew along ftones ^^ wild beafts by his har- 
mony. But Myron the Byzantian, who wrote heroic 
vetfeS and elegies, fays, that Amphion was the firft that 
zaifed an altar to Mercury ^ and that for this he received 
a lyre from the god. It is alfo faid that Amphion is 
punifhed in Hades for reviling Latona and her fons. This 
punifhment of Amphion is mentioned in the poem called 
Minyas, and which is compofed in common upon Am* 
phion and Thamyris. 

But after the houfe of Amphion was deftroyed by 
peftilence, and Zethus had fallen a vi£kim to grief, in con« 
fequenoe of his wife having ilain his fon for a certain 
o£Fence, then the Thebans gave up the government to 
Laius. And Laius, during his reign, married Jocafta. 
He received too an oracle from Delphos, which told him 
Jhat if he had a fon by Jocafta, that foti would be the 
means of his death. In confequence of this he expofe4 
Oedipus as foon as he was born : and Oedipus, as foon as 
lie arrived at manhood, flew his father, and married his mo« 
ther. But that Oedipus had no children by his mother, is 
evident from the following verfes of Homer in the Odyffcy; 

There too Jocafta of a beauteous mien 
I faw, the fam'd inceft\ious Theljan queen ; 
With her own fon (he join'd in nuptial bands, 
^hq* father's blop<i im})rj;'d his jaurd'ro\w hands ; 
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The gods and men the dire offence deleft ; 
The gods with all their furies rend his breaft. 

For how could the report of his wickednefg be iinine«» 
^lately abolifbed, if he had four children hy Jocafta? Thefe 
children indeed were the olftpring of Euryganea the 
daughter of Hyperphas : and this is evinced by the author 
of the verfes called Oedipodia. Onafias painted for 
the Plataeenfes Euryganea, wttht forrowful countenance^ 
on account of the battle between her fons. But Fo- 
lynices, while Oedipus was yet alive and reigned, left 
Thebes, fearing left the imprecations of his father (hould 
be iiccompliifaed. In confequence of this he came to Ar- 
gos, and married the daughter of Adraftus ; but after the 
death of Oedipus, returned through the perfiiafionsof his 
brother Eteocles to Thebes. Here, however, a difagree* 
ment arifing between him and his brother, he was again 
exiled. After this he requefted of Adraftus to furnifii 
him with an ^rmy againft his brother. This Adraftus 
complied with : but Polynices loft his army^ and the two 
brothers engaging each odier in a fingle combat, were 
both flain. 

Laodamas the fon of Eteocles reigned after his father : 
but till he was of age the government of the kingdom, 
and the care of his education was committed to Creon 
the fon of Menoeceus* When Laodamas, therefore, was 
of a proper age, aiid took upon him the royal authority, 
the Argives led a fecond army againft Thebes. The 
Thebans met this army at Gliflas, and when they came to 
an engagement, Laodamas flew ^gialeus the fon of 
Adraftus. But the. Argives being viAorious in this en** 
gagement, Laodamasi with the Thebaos that followed him» 

fled 
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' fled on the following night to the lUyrians : and the Af-< 
gives delivered up Thebes, v/hich tliey had taken, to Ther- 
fander the l!bn of Polynices. As a great part, however, 
of the forces which Agamemnon led againft Trt)y, wan^ 
dered during their voyage from their deftined courfe, and 
were fliipwrecked about Myfia, it happened that Tber- 
fander, who in valour furpaffed moft of the Greeks in that 

• war, was flain by Telephus. But the fepulchre of Ther* 
fander is in the plains of Caicus, in the city Elaea. Thia 
fepulchre is of ftone, and is in that part of the forum 
which is in the open air j in which place, as they fay, the 
inhabitants perform funeral facrifices in honour of him» 
After the death of Therfander, a fecond fleet being fitted 
out againft Paris and the Trojans, the command of it was 
given to Peneleus : for Tifamenus the fon of Therfander 
was not yet old enough for this purpofe. But Peneleus 
being flain by Eurypylus the fon of Telephus, they chofe 
Tifamenus for their king, who was the fon of Therfander 
and Demonafla the daughter of Amphiaraus. This Tifa- 
menus was free from the imprecations of Laiusand Oedi- 
pus ; but Autefion the fon of Tifamenus did not cfcape 
them, but was compelled on this account, in compliance 
with an oracle, to migrate to the Dorienfes. After the 
departure of AuteGon, Damafichthon, the grandfon of 
Peneleus the fon of Opheltes, was chofen king. - Ptolemy 
was the fon of this Damafichthon, and Xanthus of Pto- 
lemy, I mean that Xanthus whom Andropompus flew in 
a fingle combat, by ftratagem, and not in a lawful man- 
ner. Afterwards it appeared better to thc.Thebans to 
be governed by many, and not to commit the adminiftra- 
tion of aflairs to one man alone* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

W ITH refpeft to the profpcrous or adverfe events of 
their wars, I have found the following to be the moft 
remarkable particulars. They were vanquifhed by the 
Athenians in that battle, in which they aflifted the Plats- 
€nfes, who fought for the boundaries of their hind. They 
were a fecond time t6o vanquifhed at Platxar by the fante 
Athenians, in confequence of fecming to prefer the fricnd- 
ihip of Xerxes to that of the Greeks. The common 
people, however, were not culpable in this particular : 
for at that tiine an oligarchy was eftabliflied among the 
Thebans,* and not that form of adminiftration which was 
natural to their country. If therefore the fons of Pififtra- 
tus had then tyrannized over the Athenians, there can be 
no doubt but that the Athenians themfelves would have 
been attached to the Perfians, and on this account would 
have been culpable as well as the Thebans. Afterwards^ 
however, the Athenians were vanquifhed by the Thebans 
at Delius, in the country of the Tanagraeans : and Hip- 
pocrates the fon of Ariphron who commanded the Athc^ 
nian army was flain, together with a great part of his 
forces. But the Lacedaemonians, immediately after the 
departure of the Mcde, were upon friendly terms with 
the Thebans, till the Peloponnefians warred on the Athe- 
nians. This war however being finifhed, and the fleet of 
the Athenians difTolved, the Thebans not long after, to- 
gether with the Corinthians, took up arm? ^rgainft the 
Lacedaemonians : but being vanquifhed in a battle about 
Corinth> aod in Chxronea, they afterwards obtained at 

Leuctrat 
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Lqu£ira a vidory the moft Uluftrious of all the CreciafI 
viaories we arc acquainted with. Here they put an cndi 
to the Decadarehsy or governors of companies y eonjifting each 
often meny which the Lacedaemonians had eftablifhed in 
their cities, and to thofe prefects which they call Har^ 
tnoftau After this, they carried on for ten years the Pho- 
cic war, which is called by the Greeks, Sacred. But :l 
have already (hewn in my account of the Attic affairs^ 
that the flaughter at Chaeronea was the fource of calamity* 
to. all Greece: and it was eminently afflidive to the. 
Thebans* For they were obliged to place a guard within 
the walls of their city \ which, however, after the death 
of Philip, and during the reign of Alexander, they drove 
out of their city. But, for this a&ion, divinity gave them 
tokens of approaching deftrudion. ^ For^ during the time 
of the battle at Leu£tra,jthe fpiders in the temple of Ceres 
Thefmophoros wove white webs about the doors \ but 
when Alexander and the Macedonians attacked their do-^ 
minions, their webs were found to be black. It is alfo . 
faid> that divinity rained afhea on the Attic land^ in the 
year prior to that in which Sylla led an army againft the 
Athenians, and by this means caufed them to fufiisr in fuch 
an eminent degree. , ' • • 



CHAP. vn. 

1 HE Thebans, therefore, being then driven from their 
country by Alexander, fled to Athens, and were after-, 
wards reftored to it by Caflander the fon of Antipater. 
Indeed the Athei^ians afliftcd the Thebans with th^ 
3 greateft 
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Kt^Uieft alacrity in reftoriog Thebes to itt pnRhit ftate i 
and diey were joined in this by the Meflenians and Mega- 
lopolitans. But it appears to me that Caflander rebuilt 
Thebes, principaUy through his hatred of Alexander : 
for he endeavoured totally to deftroy all his houfe* Thus 
Jie delivered up Olympias the mother of Alexander to be 
ftoned to death, by thofe Macedonians who violently hated 
her, and deilroyed by poifon Hercules the fon of Alex- 
ander by Barfina, and Alexander his fon by Roxana. He 
did not* however, depart rejoicing from the prefent life ; 
for he was feized with a dropfy, through which he was 
devoured by vermin. Of his fons, too, the eldeft, Philip, 
not long after he began his reign, was attacked with a 
tabid difeafe. Antipater who fucceeded him flew his 
mother TheflTaloifice, who was the daughter of Philip the 
fon of Amyntas by Nicafipolis. His reafon for commit* 
ting this parricide, was her extreme fondnefs of Alexander^ 
the youngeft of Antipater's fons. Alexander, however, 
calling to his aiTiftance Demetrius the fon of Antigomis, 
flew Antipater, and thus r^enged the murder of his 
mother. 

Some god, therefore, defervedly puniihed Caflander 
for his guilty conduA. However, all the ancient inclo- 
fure of Thebes was reftored to the Thebans by Caflander. 
But it was requifite, that they Ihould afterwards tafte of 
the greatefl; evils. For when Mithidrates warred on the 
Romans, the Thebans aflifted him in this war, for no other 
rea^n, as it appears to me, than their friend(hip to the 
Athenians. But when Sylla led his army into Bceotia^ 
die Thebans were terrified, and, immediately changing 
didr intentions, joined tfaemfelves to the Romans. Sylla^ 
however^ did not lay afide his ^ger agaanft tbem^ but in« 

Vofc«III, C vented 
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vented other things deftru£tive to their profperityV aoit 
laid a fine on half their land ; for which conduct thisf 
waB his pretext i When the war againft Mithidrates 
commenced, Sylla was in great want of money. Hence^ 
he collected together the facred offerings from Olympia 
and Epidarus ; and from the temple of the Delphic 
Apollo, all that was left by the Phocenfes. This treafure 
he diftrtbuted among his foldiers. But to the gods, in-^ 
ftead of the riches which he had taken from them, he 
gave the half of the Theban land. The Romans, how- 
ever, afterwards reftored to the Thebans the land which 
had been taken from them. But in other refpe£ls they 
were reduced by Sylla to a very calamitous condition. 
And even at prefent the lower city is entirety defolate^ 
except tlie temples of the gods : but the Thebans dwell in 
their tower, which is no longer called Cadmca* 



CHAP. VIIL 

W HEN you have pafTed over the Afopus, and have 
proceeded to about the diftance of ten fladia from the 
city, you will arrive at the ruins of Potnise, among which 
there is a grove of Ceres and Proferpine. The iftatues 
near the river are called by the inhabitants the goddeffe* 
Potniae. At flated times they perform other eftablifhed 
ceremonies in honour of thefe, and fend fucking pigs 
into buildings which they call Megara. Thefe pigs, they 
fay, jire feen at Dodona on the fummer of the following 
year : which report may perhaps be credited by fome. 
There is here too a temple of Bacchus jiigobolas, or tfy 

w piercer 
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piercer vf goats. For it once happened, that while the in- 
habitants of this place were facrificing, they became fo 
outrageous through intoxication, that they flew the prieft 
of Bacchus. • As a punifhment for this a£kion, they were 
affli£bed with a peftilent difeafe \ and at the fame time 
were ordered by the Delphic Oracle to facrifice to Bacchus 
a boy in the flower of his youth. However, not many 
years after this, they fay, that the god changed the fa- 
crifice of a boy for that of a goat. Among the Potniae^ 
too, there is a well } and they report, that the horfed^ 
which are natives of Potnise become mad by drinking this 
water. As you go from hence to Thebes, you will fee 
on the right hand of the road an inclofure, not very large> 
and in it certain pillars. They are of opinion that the 
«arth opened in this place to Amphiaraus ; and they fay, 
.that birds will not fit on thefe pillars, nor grafs grow, 
nor any tame oi favage animal feed in this place. 

But the Thebans, in the inclofure of their ancient 
wall, have feven gates, which remain even at prefent. 1 have 
heard that one of thefe gates was called Eleftra, from 
Eleflra, the filler of Cadmus, and another Proctx, irnm 
Proetus, a native of this place. I have not, however, becii 
able to find at what time this Proetus liv^d. They caU 
the third gate Neita, becaufe Amphion is faid to have in- 
vented that chord in a lyre called Nete^ before thefe gates. 
I have alfo heard, that the fon of Zethus, the brother of 
Amphion, was called Neis ^ and that from him this gate 
was denominated Neida. They denominate the gat« 
Crense from a fountain } Jbut the gate Hypifte, from its 
. proximity to the tenvple of Jupiter the higheji. Befidcs 
•thefe gates there is another gate which is called Ogygia ; 
.and the laft gat^ is denominated Omolois. It appears to 
C 2 me. 
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tiM| that this laft name is the moft recent of aU» and 
Ogygta the moft ancient. They fa]r» too, that the gate 
Omolois was thus denominated on the following account t 
When the Thcbans were vanquiflied by the Argives near 
Glifas, many of them fled, together with Laodamas the 
fon of Eteocles. Of thefe, one part was unwilling to 
take refuge among the Illyrians, but turning towards the 
Theflalians, took up their relidence in Omoloe, which is 
the moft fertile and well watered mountain of all that 
Theflaly contains. Afterwards, being recalled to their 
native country by Therfander the fon of Polyniccs, they 
called the gate through which they entered into the city, 
Omolois, from the niountain Omoloe. But as you come 
from Platsea, you will enter Thebes through the gate 
called Ele£):ra.. They fay, that Capaneus the fon of Hip- 
ponous was ftruck with lightning at this gate, as he was 
attacking the walls with more tehemence than ufuaL 



CHAP. IX. 

X HI£r war, indeed, which the Argives waged, deferves, 
in hiy opinion, to be celebrated beyond all the wars of 
the Greeks, during the heroic ages, as they are called. 
For the war of the Eleufinians againft the other Athenians^ 
and in like manner of the Thebans agsunft the Minyx» 
almoft after one engagement, terminated in concord, and 
'treaties of peace. But the army of the Argives came 
into the middle of Bceotia, from the middle of Peleponne* 
. ftts i and Adraftus colle£te4 together lus allied forces from 

Arcadia, and from the Meflenians. In a fimilar man^ 
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ncr, mercenary troops were fent to the Thebans from the 
Phocenfes^ and by the Phlegyians from Minyas. An en- 
gagement therefore taking place near Ifmenus^ the Thebans 
were vanquifhed^ and fled within their walls. But as the 
Feloponnefians were unacquainted with the art of be« 
fieging citiesj and attacked, the walls of Thebes more 
under the influence of anger than the diredion of fciencej 
the Thebans flew many of them from their wallsy zsH 
^ifterwards leaving their city) by a fudden incuriion broke 
the enemy's ranksj and cut to pieces the whole army ex* 
ccpt Adraftus. This viAory however coft the Thebans 
4ear : and hence^ vidlories obtained with a great lofs are 
called Cadmean viftories. Not many years after this^ 
thofe whom the Greeks call Epigonot^ or fucb as are ^ 
pofterior arigifi, with Thcrfander for their leader, warred 
on Thebes. But it is evident, that not only the Argive3f 
Mefleniansy and Arcadians, joined themfelves to their 
standards, but that the Corinthians and Megarenfes came 
to their aflSftance. The Thebans however were affifted 
by the cities bordering on Thebes ; and a (harp engage- 
ment took place between the two armies near Glifas. Of 
the Thebans, many after they were vanquiihed fled with 
Laodamas, and the reft fortified themfelves in their city. 
And this is the war which is celebrated in verfe. Ca- 
laenus, making mention of tbefe verfes, fays that they were 
compofed by Homer ; and many celebrated perfons are of 
the fame opinion, Indeed, I confiderthefe verfes as next In 
excellence to the Iliad and Odyfley. And thus muqh con* 
ceming the war, which the Argives and Thebans waged 
for the fake of ih^ foi^ of Oedipus, 
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Not far from the gates there is a common fepulchro 
^l thofc who fell in the engagement againft Alexander 
and the Macedonians. Near it they fliew a place, in which 
they fay (if it may be believed) the teeth of the dragon 
which was flain by Cadmus by the- fountain were fown, 
and became *mcn. There is a hill on the right hand of 
the gates, which is facred to Apollo -, and both the hill 
and the god ire called Ifmenios, from the river Ifmenus 
flowing near this place. The firft ftone ftatues which 
prefent themfelves to the view on entering the city, are 
thofe of Minerva and Mercury, whom they call Pnnaoi^ 
or belonging to vejtibules: That of Mercury was made by 
Phidias, and that of Minerva by Scopas. After this there 
is a temple, which contains 2; ftatue equal in magnitude 
to that of the Branchidx, and in no refpeft different in its 
form. Whoever fees one of thefe ftatues, and knows whom 
it was made by, will, on beholding the other, perceive, 
without any great {kill, that its artificer .was Canachus. 
This ftatue, however, belonging to the Branchidx is made 
of brafs, but this of Apollo Ifmenios of cedar. In the fame 
place too there is a ftone, upon which, they fay, Manto the 
daughter of Tirefias fat. This ftone is placed before the 
veftibule of the temple, and is called at prefent the feat of 
Manto, 

On the right hand of the temple there are ftone ftatues, 
which they fay are images of Henioche and Pyrrha the. 
dav^ht^rs of Crcon, who reigned while he was the 

guj^rdiaa 
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guardian of Laodamas the fon of Eteocles. I knowj too, 
that at prcfent the Thebans choofe as the annual prieft of 
Apollo Ifmenios, a boy illuftrious for his origin, and of 
great beauty and ftrength. This boy is called Daphnopharos^ 
becaufe hi is crowned with laureL But I am not certain 
urhether all the boys that are crowned with laurel dedi- 
cate a brazen tripod to Apdlo. It appears to mci that 
all are not obliged to do this by law ; for I did not . fee 
many tripods dedicated here. The wealthier fort of thefe 
boys however dedicate tripods: and among thefe, that 
"which Amphitryon dedicated, withHercules on it crowned ' 
with laurel, is the moft illuftrious, both for its antiquity , 
and the renown of the perfon by whom it was fent as an 
offering. Beyond this temple of Ifmenian Apollo you will 
fee a fountain, which they fay is facred to Mars : and 
they add, that a dragon is ftationed here by Mars as 
the guardian of the fountain. Near this is the tomb of 
Caanthus, who they fay was the brother of Melia, and 
the fon of Ocean \ and who was fent by his father to feek 
his lifter that was forcibly taken away. But when he 
found that (he was in the power of Apollo, and that in con.< 
fequence of this he was not able to take her awiy, he had 
the boldnefs to fet on fire the grove of Apollo, which 
they call Ifmenioii ; and for tliis adion, ad the Thebans 
fay, the god flew him with his arrows. They fay, too, that 
Apollo had two fons by Melia, Tenerus and Ifmeniusj^. 
and that Apollo endowed Tenerus with a prophetic power, 
but the river was denominated from Ifmenius. However, 
prior to the birth of Ifmenius this river was called 
Ladon. 
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On tke left httid of the gate which Is caUed Eleart^ 
lire the ruini of a houfe which they fay vas inhabited by 
'Amphitryon when he fled front Tiryntha, on accovnt of 
the death of EleAryon* The bed-chamber of Alcmene 
15 yet to be feen among thefe ruins. They fay, that this 
t>ed-chambier was buiH for Amphitryon by Trophonius 
and Agamedes ) and that the following epigram was once 
infcribed on it : Amphitryon, when he defigned to marry 
Alcmene, chofe this for his hed«chamber» which was 
made by Ancafius, Trophonius, and Agamedes. The The* 
b«nS} too, Ihew the fepulchre of the children of Hercuka 
by Megara : but the. particulars which they relate con* 
cerning their death, do not in any refped correfpond with 
thofe given by Stefichorus Himereus and Fany^fis in their 
poems. The Thebans farther addj, that Hercules, through 
his infanity, would have flaii^ Amphitryon himfelf, but 
that before h^ could accomplifli this he fell afleep through 
0ie blow of a fton^ ^ and that this (tone was thrown by 
Minerva, whom they call Sopbrdnj/lir^ or thi rifhcMmr. Inf 
this place too there are images of women on a pillar^ 
whofe form is obfcured through age. Thefe' images the 
Hiebans call fharmakidiSy or witches ; and they fay, that 
they were lent by Juno in order to prevent Alcmene front 
being delivered* However, I(loris the daughter pf Tirefias 
deceived t|iem while they were a£tin^ in this manner by 
^cmenci by the following means : From a place whence 
(he could eafily be heard by the witches, (he cried out with 
1^ loud voicC| that Al^ene ^as delivered \ and in confer 

quenq^. 
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quence of their being deceived in this manner^ Alqmene 
^as in reality delivered. 

There is a temple here of Hercules with a done (tatue^ 
which they call Promachos^ or the defender : and this was 
made by the Thebansi Xenocratus and Eubius. But the 
Thebans are of opinion^ that the ancient wooden ftatup 
in this place was made by Daedalus : and it appears to mcj 
that this was really the cafe. They fay that Daedalus de* 
dicated this ftatue on account of the benevolent inter* 
poGtion of divinity in his favour. For when he had con^ 
ibru£led for himfelf and his fon Icarus a fmall ihip, and 
had difcovered the ufe of fails^ which were unknown ht^ 
/ore, fo that he was able, in confequence of being driven 
. by a profperous wind, to outftrip the veiTel of Minos, he 
himfelf efcaped in fafety : but they fay that Icarus, being 
unikilled in the art of piloting the fbip, overturned it^ 
;ind was by this means fwallowed up by the waves, and 
driven to an ifland of Pergamus, the name of which is 
at prefent unknown. They add, that Hercules met 
with the dead body, ands knowing it, buried it, where 
even now there is a heap of earth tiot very large, in the 
promontory which extends to the iEgean fea. But the 
ifland and the fea about it were denominated from Icarus, 
In the roof of this temple Praxiteles carved for the The- 
bans many of the twelve labour$ of Hercules. What he 
has omitted, are the birds called Stymphalides, and the 
purification of the Elean land ; and inftead of thefe hi; 
has reprefented the wreftling of Hercules with Antaeus, 
But^ Thrafybulus the fon of Lycus, and thofe Athenians 
wJxo together with him diflblved the oppreflive govern^ 
inent of die thirty tyrants (for they defcended from Thebe^ 
fox this purpofe), dedicated in the temple of Hercules 
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coloflal ftatues of Minerva and Hercules^ of Fentelican 
ftone, and made by Alcamenes. A gymnafium and (la* 
dium too of Hercules are contiguous to this temple. But 
above the ftone Sophronifter there is an altar of Apollo, 
who is called Spondios : and this altar is raifed from the 
afhes of vi£lims. Divination from omens is here efta« 
kliffied ; which I know the Smyrnaeans ufe beyond all the 
Greeks. For in the outward inclofure of their walls they 
have a temple, raifed for the purpofe of receiving omens* 



CHAP. XII. 

X HE Thebans too, in ancient times, facrlficed bulls to 
Apollo PoIioSy or the hoary. But it once happened in this 
leftival, that when the time for flaying the \\Q\m was at 
l^and, and thofe that were fent for the bull did not 
fomc as they were expefted, the facrificers met with 
^ car drawn by two oxen, one of which they facrl- 
ficed to the god; and from this circumftance they after- 
wards thought proper to facrifice labouring oxen. The 
following circumftance likewife is related by the Thebans ; 
When Cadmus came from the Delphi to Phocis, he fol- 
lowed an ox as his guide. This ox was bought of the 
herdfmen of Pelagos, and had on each of its fides a whit^ 
fpot refembling the full moon. It was neceflary, there- 
fore, that Cadmus and his army, by the command of an 
oracle, (hould fix their reiidence in that place in which 
the ox when weary laid itfelf down to reft. This place 
the Thebans exhibit even now : and in it there is an altar, 
}i:i the open air, of Mixierva, and a ftatue, which they fay 
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were dedicated by Cadmus. Hence their opuiion, who 
;affert that the Cadmus who came to Thebes was an 
^Egyptian, and not a Phoenician, may be confuted by the 
very name given to this ftatue of ^inerva : for this god- 
defs is called Siga in the Phoenician^ and not Sais, as in 
the Egyptian tongue. 

The Thebans too farther report, that where the forunt 
of the tower now ftands, the houfe of Cadmus formerlj 
flood. Hence, they fhew the ruins of the bed-chambers 
of Harmonia and Semele, into which laft, even at prefent, 
men are not permitted to enter. According to tlie Greeks^ 
the Mufes celebrated the nuptials of Harmonia with fongs: 
and there is a place in the forum here, where they fay the 
goddeiles fang. It is alfo faid, that together with the 
thunder which defcehded into the chamber of Semele, a 
piece of wood fell from heaven^ which Polydorus adorned 
with brafs, and called Cadmean Bacchus. Near this there 
is a ftatue of Bacchus, which Onaflijnedes made entirely 
of brafs ; for the ftatue of Cadmus was made by the fons 
of Praxiteles. Jlere too there is a ftatue of Pronomus the 
piper, who allured many by his harmony. Before hi*, 
time there were different pipes, fpr the Dorian, Lydian^ 
and Phrygian meafures y but he firji invented pipes adapted ta 
every kind of harmony y and ivas the Jirjl that played all th^ 
different meafures at once on one pipe. It is- alfo faid, that he 
wonderfully delighted the fpe£lators in the theatres, by 
the gefticulations of his face, and the motion of his whole 
body. His fongs are yet extant which he compofed for 
the Chalcidenfes by the Euripus, in honour of Delos. The 
Thebans therefore have here placed a ftatue of this Pro* 
fiomus, and of Epaminondas the fon of Polymnis. 

CHAP. 
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1 HE anceftors indeed of Epaminondas were vety illuf-f 
trious \ but his father) with rcfpe£)t to poiTeflions, was but 
of the middle rank among the Theban^* Howerer, he 
took care to have his fon accurately inftru£led in all tho 
difciplines belonging to his country ; and Epaminondas 
himfelfj when he was but a youth^ betook himfelf to Lyfi« 
the Tarentine, who was fluUed in the dod:rine of Py tha* 
goras the Samian. But in the war which the Lacedac-* 
snonians waged with the Mantineqfes, Epaminondas is 
iaid to have been fent with other Thebans to the aid ef 
the Lacedaemonians. In this battle he fiived Pelopidasi^ 
whoy through a great wound which he received^ was oq 
the very brink of deftru&ion ; and afterwards being fen( 
^s an aaibaflador to Sparta^ when the Lacedaemonians de-r 
creed to eftabUih that peace which was called the peace 
of Antalcidas, Agefilaus a(ked him whether the Thebans 
had fufFered the Boeotians in their refpedive cities tq 
fwear to the peace. To this interrogation Epaminondas 
replied) By no means, O, Spartan, till we find that the 
cities which border on your dominions have fwom. But 
as foon ^s the war between the Lacedaemonians and The* 
bans commenced, and the Lacedaemonians, trufting both 
to their own power and that of their allies, preiTed very 
inuch on the Thebans, Epaminondas with a part of the 
Theban army fixed his camps above the marlh CephiiEs, 
as< he perceived that in this part 'the Peloponnefians were 
difpo(e4 to make an attack* Cleombrotusi however^ king 

of 
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of the Lacedaemonians, turned his forces to Ambryflus 
in the land of the Phocenfes ; and having flain Chsereas . 
who guarded the paflages in thefe parts, he penetrated 
as far as to Leudlra in Boeotia. But in this place divi- 
nity gave certain portentous figns in common to Cleom- 
brotus and the Lacedaemonians. For it was ufual with 
the Spartan kings, when they marched to battle, to take 
along with them (heep, that they might facrifice to the 
gods before the engagement began. The leaders of thefe 
{heep were goats, which the ihepherds call Catoiadai, or 
ifoders of the flock. At that time, therefore, certain wolves 
ruflied on the fhepherd, and flew the goats that were the 
leaders of the flock, but did not in any refped injure 
the (heep. 

It is alfo faid, that the wrath of divinity was enkindled 
againft the Lacedaemonians,^ through the daughters of 
Scedafus. For when Scedafus dwelt about LeuAra, he 
had two daughters, Jilolpia and Hippo. Thefe, when they 
were in the flower of their age, were raviihcd by the Lace- 
daemonians, Farathemidas, Phrudarchidas, and Parthenius. 
The virgins, indignantly bearing this injurious treaitment, 
ftrangled themfelv)ss to death. And Scedafus when he 
came to Lacedaemon, and could obtain no recompenfe 
from the Spartans, flew himfelf. But then Epaminoodas 
performed funeral rites to Scedafus and his daughtersi 
and folemnly declared, that he took up arms, not more 
for the fafety of the Thebans, than for the fake of re- 
venging the injuries which they had fuftained. The 
opinicHi, however, of fome of the Boeotian commanders on 
dkis fubje£k did not correfpond with that of Epaminondas : 
for though Malgis ^nd Xenocrates were of opinion, that 
wtr Aiould be denounced againft the Lacedaemonians with 

3 - ^ 
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all pofliblc celerity, yet Damoclidas, Daniophilus', ' aa<l 
Simangelus thought this was by no means proper v but ex* 
horted the Thebans to fend away their, wives and children 
to Attica, and prepare themfelvcs for a fiege^ And after 
this manner fix of them varied in opinion. But when 
the feventh of the Bceotiin <lhiefs, who guarded the paf*. 
fages at Cithaeron, and whofe name was Branchyllides, 
voted in favour of th« opinion of Epaminondas, the The*' 
bans determined to try the fortune of war* 

However, feveral of the Boeotians were fufpefled by 
Epaminondas, particularly the Thefpians. Fearing there^ 
fore fome treachery might enfue, he permitted all that 
were willing to leave the camps, and return home : and 
in confequence of this permiffion, the Thefpians, and 
the other Boeotians, that were not attached to the in- 
terefts of the Thebans, departed from the army. But as 
foon as an engagement took place, the allien of the Lace- 
daemonians, who previous to this were difafFefled towards 
them, now openly declared their hatred : for they were 
unwilling to remain in their places, and turned their backs 
. when attacked by the enemy. The battle however between 
the Lacedaemonians and Thebans was equal ; for the former 
were incited by their priftine fkill in warlike affairs, and the 
fear of deftroying the dignity of Sparta ; but the latter by 
^ the danger which they faw hung over their country, wives 
and children. But when, in the end, many principal per- 
fons amotlg the Lacedaemonians and king CUombrotas 
himfelf fell, neceffity compelled the Lacedaemonians^ 
though in fuch calamitous circumilances, to maintain their 
grt)und ; for it appeared to them to be a mofl fhameful 
circumftance, to leave the dead body of their king in the 
power of the enemy- Indeed the Thebans gained in ii^g 

battl« 
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battle the moft Uluftrious vi£tory which one Grecian na- 
tion ever obtained over another. On the following day 
the Lacedaemonians fent heralds to the Thebansi and de« 
fired they might be permitted to bury their dead. Epami* 
nondas^ however, who knew that the Lacedaemonians al- 
ways concealed their calamities, anfwered, that he would 
firft of all permit their allies to take away their dead, and 
then the Lacedaemonians to bury their own people. As 
fome of the allies, therefore, had not any dead to take 
away, and others had but a few, the Spartans were obliged 
to confefs that the greateft lofs was of their own people. 
In this engagement, of the Thebans and fuch Boeotians as 
remained, no more than forty-feven fell 5 but of the Lace- 
daemonians above a thoufand. 



CHAP. XIV. 

i^FTER this battle Epaminondas permitted the reft of 
the Peloponnefians to return home, but kept the Lacedae- 
monians fhut up at Leudra. But when he heard that 
the Spartans collefted thcmfelvcs together from all their 
cities in order to affift their own people at Leu£ira, he 
fi;iffered them to depart on certain conditions, ailerting 
that it was much better to transfer the war from Boeotia to 
liacedsemonia. The Thefpians, becaufe they fufpe£ted 
the Thebans on account of their ancient haitred towards 
them, and their prefent good fortune, thought proper to 
leave their city, and fly to Cereflus. This Cereflus is a 
fortified town belonging to the Thefpians, into which 
they formerly betook thcmfelves when they were attacked 
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by the Theflalians. But at that time the Theflalians, being 
fruftrated in their attempts to take Cerefliis, fent to Del** 
phos in order to confult the god, and received the follow- 
ing oracle : << Shady Leudra and the Alefian foil are the 
objeds of my care. My attention likewife is direded to 
the forrowful daughters of Scedafus. For on their account 
a lamentable war will arife. Nor (hall any man funrive 
to relate it^ till the Dores fhall lofe a beautiful young 
virgin, when her fatal hour is arrived: for then, but npt 
otherwife, Cereflus may be taken.** Epaminondas, there- 
fore, having taken CerefTus, and the Thefpians who had 
fled thither for refuge being expelled, turned hit attention 
to the afiairs of Peloponnefus, the Arcadians with great 
alacrity calling upon him for this purpofe. 

On his firft arrival therefore among the Peloponne- 
Cans, he voluntarily joined himfelf to the Argives, as his 
ailbciates in war ; brought back the Mantinenfes to their 
ancient city, who were difperfed in towns about Agefi- 
polls ; and perfuaded the Arcadians to deftroy their fmall 
towns, which, as they were unfortified, might eafily be 
taken, and to aflemble together in one city which he 
built for them, and which is even at^prefent called Megar 
lopolis. When the time of his command too was expired^ 
and which to continue any longer was a capital ofiisncey 
he defpifed the law by which this cuftom was eftabliflied, 
as being then unfeafonable, retained his command, and 
marched with an army to Sparta : but finding that Agefi- 
laus was not willing to come to an engagement, he turned 
his attention to the reftoration of MefTene. Hence, Epa- 
minondas was the reftorer of thofe Mefienians that exift 
at prefent ; the particulars of which afiair I have related 
in my MeiTenics. In the mean time, the Theban allies 
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dUperfing themfelves over the Laconic land^gready injured 
it by their depredations ; ^nd this induced Epaminondas 
to lead back his army to Boeotia. When therefore he 
drew near to Lechaeus, and was about to pafs through 
the difficult and narrow defiles, Iphicrates the fon of 
Timotheus met him with troops armed with fhields like 
a half moon, and witk the other forces of the Athenians^ 
which he led againft the IThebans. Thefe Epaminondas 
attacked, and put to flight ; and purfuing them as far as 
to the walls of Athens, when he found that Iphicrates 
would not fufier the Athenians ^o fight, led back his army 
to Thebes. Here he was tried for continuing his Bceotiai^ 
government after the expiration of the limited time i but 
not one of the judges would pafs fentence upon him» 



c H A P. xv; 

Afterwards, when Alexander who reigned itt 
Thcflaly imprifoned Pclopidas (who came to him relying 
on his private benevolence, and on the fricndfliip of the 
Thebans in common), that he might puniih his perfidy 
and infolence, the Thebans immediately marched an army 
againft Alexander, and chofe Cleomencs for the leader of 
this expedition ; at the fame time fubj^ding the Bceoti^'n 
governor, who at that time prefidcd over the army, to his 
command. Epaminondas upon this occafion was ftationed 
among the common foldiers. The army having arrived at 
the narrow defiles of the Thermopylae, was unexpe&edly 
attacked by Alexander in thofc parts moft difficult of ao* 
fcfs; and in confequence of this, the forces 4«fpairing of 
Vol.. UL D iUcceft 
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Aiccefs chofe Epaminondas for their general, with ttie 
ivtt confeiit of the Boeotian praefeas, Alexander, there- 
fore, perceiving that the command was transferred to 
Epaminondas, had not the boldnefs to come to an engage-* 
ment, and voluntarily difmifled Pelopidas. But during 
the abfencc of Epaminondas, the Thebans drove the Or- 
chomenians from their country. This violence Epami-. 
nondas bore indignantly, and faid that the Thebans would- 
:ftot have dared to aft in this manner if he had been 
prefent. 

In the mean time, as no other Boeotian governor wa^ 
chofen, Epaminondas led his army again to.Pelpponnefus, 
and vanqttifhed the Lacedaemonians near Lechseus ; and 
together with them the Pellenenfes from among the 
Achaians, and of the Athenians, thofe which had beea 
led by Chabrias. It was an eftabliflied cuftom among the 
Thebans to take a ranfom for their prifoners, excer>t fiich 
as were Boeotians 5 for thefe they condemned to death. 
But Epaminondas having taken a fmall city of the Sicyo-- 
nians called Phcebia, and which contained the greateft 
part of the Boeotian exiles, enf ranchifed them on their pay- 
ing down a certain fum of money v at the fame time ealU 
ing them by the names of different countries, juft as they 
came into his mind. However, when, he came to Man- 
tinea with his army, and was then vidtorious, he wa& 
ilain by an Athenian : and among the Athenians in a 
pifturc of an equeftrian battle, a man is reprefented flay- 
ing Epaminondas, and the writing umder him (hews that 
he is Gryllus the fon of Xenophon. This was the Xeno- 
phon.^at attended Cyrus in his expedition againft Arta- 
xerxesj and ^ho kd the Greeks back again to the fea* 
On the ftatueof Epaminondas elegies are infcribed, which 
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aHert, among other things, that Meflene was tcftored by 
him, and that he gave liberty to the Greeks. Thefe clegieg 
^re as follow : 

Our counfcis Sparta's glory have deftroy'd. 
Through thefe, Meflene fhall in time receive 
Oflfspring auguft. Through thefe, with Theban arm» 
£nviron'd, Megalopolis is crown 'd, 
And its own laws Greece unreilrain'd enjoys* 

And fuch arc the particulars refpefting the renown of 
fpaminondas. 



' CHAP. XVL 

JNOT far from this ftatue of Epaminondas there i« 2, 
temple of Ammon. The ftatue in this temple was made by 
Calamis, and dedicated by Pindar^ who alfo fent hymns in 
honour of Ammon to the Ammonians in Libya. At pre- 
lent there is a hymn compofed by Pindar, infcribed on a 
triangular pillar, near the altar which Ptolemy the fon of 
Lagus dedicated to Ammon. After this temple theThebans 
have a building which is called the divining tower of Tirc- 
fias : and near it there is a temple of Fortune. The ftatue 
of the goddefs in this temple holds an infant Plutus : and 
the Thebans fay, that the hands and face of this ftatue 
were made by the Athenian Xenophon, but the other 
parts by Calliftohicus a Theban. It certainly was a fa- 
gacious device to place Plutus in the hands of Fortune, as 
if (he was his mother or nurfe. Nor was the fagacity oF 
Cephifodbtus lefs, who made for the Athenians Peace 
holding Plutus. The Thebans too have wooden ftatues 
of Venus fo ancient, that they are faid to have been dedi- 

D 2 cated 
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cated by Harmonia. Thcfc were made from the bcalrf 
of the (hips of Cadmus. One of thefe they call Celeftiaf 
Vdhus, the fecond Popular^ and the third Jpoftrophia. 

Harmonia gave thefe names to Venus ; the epithet Ce^ 
lejiialj fignifying pure love, and that which is liberated 
from the defire pf body ; the epithet Popular^ alluding to 
venereal cotigirefs; and Apoftrophia^ fignifying that this 
goddefs turns the race of men from tinlawful defire and 
impious coition. For Harmonia knew, that many impioug 
a£biont both among the Barbarians and Greeks were co]&« 
mitted through intemperate defire; fuch as afterwards were 
Celebrated in verfe, of the mother of Adonis, of Phsedra 
the daughter of Minos, and of the Thracian Tereus. But 
they fay that the temple of Ceres Thefmophoros was 
once the houfe of Cadmus and his pofterity* The ftatue 
of Ceres in this temple is only apparent as far as to the 
bread. Brazen (hields are fixed in this place^ which they 
fay belonged to the Lacedxmonian noblemen that fell in 
the battle at Leuflra. Near the gates called Ptoetas there 
is a theatre : and very near the theatre there is a temple 
of.Lyfian Bacchus. For when formerly the Thracians led 
away many captives from the Thebans, Bacchus freed 
them from their bonds, when they came near the borders 
of the HaKartians, and enabled them to flay the Thia- 
cians when opprefled with fleep. The Thebans, too> fay 
that the other* ftatue which is in this temple is the ftatue* 
of Scmele. Once every year, on ftated days, they open 
tliis temple. Here likewife there are ruins of the houfs 
of Lycus, and a fepulchre of Semele \ for it is not th^ 
fepulchre of Alcmene ; as, according to report, flie was 
changed after her death into a ftone. For the Thebans 
do not give the fame ft€C^u»t of her as |he Megarenfes. 

Th« 
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The Greeks, too, in other relations dificr very much from 
each other. The Thebins have bcGdcs, in this place, mo- 
numents of the children of Amphion, the male being 
apart from the female offspring. 



CHAP. XVII. 

JNe AR thcfe is the temple of Dipna Bucliia^ or the re* 
fioHvned : and the ftatue of the goddefs in it was mac^c by 
Scopas. They fay that the daughters of Antipoenus, An- 
droclea and Alcida, are buried in this temple. For when 
the Thcbans led by Hercules were about to engage with 
the Orchome.nians, they were told by an oracle, that the 
army would be viftorious out of which a citizen of the 
moft illuftrious birth (hould dcftroy himfelf. Antipoenus, 
therefore, was the chief of all his fellow citizens with re- 
fpeA to the fpleador of. his origin j but he could not be 
perfuaded to kill himfelf for the good of his country. His 
daughters, however, cheerfully devoted themfelves for the 
^ccompliflimcnt of this end : and for this they were pub* 
licly honoured. B^fyr^ this temple of Diana Eucleia ther^ 
Is a lion of ftpne, which they fay was dedicated by Her- - 
cules after he had vanquifbed the Orchomenians, and 
their king Erginus the fon of Clymenus, Near this temple 
there is a ftatue of Boedromian Apollo, and a ftatu^ of 
Judicial Mercury, which was dedicated by Pindar. The 
funeral pile of the children of Amphion is about half a 
ftadium diftant from their fepulcbres. The aflics yet xo 
main upon this funeral pile. Near the ftatue too of ^n^phi.. 
txjqn (here are two ftonc ftatues of Minerva> who is called 
' D 3 Zoftcria,. 
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Zofteria. For Amphitryon is faid to have armed himfelf 
in this place, when he was on the point of engaging with 
the Euboccnfes and Chalcodon." But to put on armour, 
was called by the ancients begirding. For when Homer 
makes the zone of Agamemnon fimilar to that of Mars, 
they fay, tliat he meang by thi^ word the apparatus of 
his armour. 

There is a common fepulchre here of Zethus and Am^ 
phio;i, which is not large, and is nothing more than a 
heap of earth. The inhabitants of Tithorea among the 
Phocenfes are defirous of carrying away earth from this 
tomb, and this when the fun is in Taurus. For then, if 
they add the earth taken away from this tomb to the 
fepuldhre of Antiope, their own land becomes more pro-* 
lific, but the contrary happens to that of the Thebans. 
^nd on this account the Thebans at that time carefully 
guard the fepulchre. But thefe cities are perfuaded that 
this will be the cafe from the oracles of Bacis ; fqr the 
following lines are found among thefe oracles: " When 
the Tithorenfes fhall offer libation?, prayers, and atone^ 
jncnts to Amphion and Zethus, a bull being heated by 
the illuftrious power of the fiin, then beware of a malady 
of no trifling nature, which Ihall infeft the* city. For the 
fruits in the land fliall perifli, if you fuffer any of your 
earth to be taken away, and placed on the fepulchre of 
Phocus." But Bacis calls it the monument of Phocus, 
becaufe Dirce the wife of Lycus honoured Bacchus abov^ 
1^11 the divinities ; and when fhe fuffered th^t dire punifli^ 
ment from Amphion and Zethus, Bacchus was indignant 
^ith Antiope*, and, as the punifhments of the gods are 
. iflwaiys tranfcendent, affiifted her with madnefs, and by 
this means ^aufigd her to wander Qver 4II Greece. Phocua 
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liowcvcr, the fon of Ornytion, and the grandfon of Sify- 
phus, freed her from her infanity, and married her : and 
on this account a fepulchre was built in common for An- 
tiope and Phocus- The rude (lones which are fcattered 
about the tomb of Amphion, are faid to be the very 
ftones which foUowed the harmony of his lyre. It is alfo 
faid of Orpheus, that wild beafts followed him when he 
played on his harp. 



CHAP, xvia 

JL HERE is a road from Thebes to ChalcJs, near the 
gates called Proetx. In the public part of this road 
there is a fepulchre of Melanippus, who was the moft ex- 
cellent warrior of all the Thebans, and who, when the 
Argives befieged Thebes, flew Tydeus, and Mecifteus the 
brother pf Adraftus : but he himfclf is faid to have been 
flain by Amphiaraus, There are three rude ftones near 
this fepulchre. But thofe that relate the antiquities of the 
Thebans fay that Tydeus is interred here, and that he 
was buried by Maeon. In proof of this they cite the £oU 
lowing vcrfe from the Iliad : 

" Tydeus, who buried lies in Thcban earth." 

After this are the fepulchres of the children of Oedipui,, 
i have not, indeed, beheld the facred rites which are per^ 
formed in .honour of thefe, but I can credit the reports of 
thofe that have feen them. For the Thebans fay, thai; 
they perform funeral facrifices to others that are ealled 
heroes, and to the children of Oedipus j and that whilo 
Ibey are facrificing to thefe, both the flame, and the fmoke 
P 4 produced 
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jTroduced by the flame, become divided into two parts. I 
am induced to believe that this account is true, from what 
I have fccn elfewhere. For in Myfia above Caicus there is 
a fmall city which is called Pioniae. Tbey fay that this 
city was built by Pionis, who was one of the poftcrity of 
Hercules. While they are celebrating his funeral rites, a 
fmoke rifes fpontaneoufly from the fepulchre : and of this 
I have been a fpedtator The Thebans too exhibit the 
fepulchre of Tirefias, which it at the diftance of about 
twenty ftadia from the fepulchre of the fons of Oedipus« 
But they acknowledge that Tirefias died in Haliartia : they 
likewife own that the fepulchre which they fliew of him 
is merely honorary. The Tbebans too have a tomh of 
Hcdior the fon of Priam, ne^r the fountain which is galled 
Oedipodia. For they fay tliat his bones were brought 
hither from Troy, in confequence of the following oracle 5 
** Thebans, who inhabit the city of Cadmus, if you wifh to 
refide in yoyr country, bled with the poiTeflion of blame-* 
lefs wealth, bring the bones of Heftor the fon of Prianx 
into your dominions from Afiat and reverence the hero 
agreeably to the mandate of Jupiter." But the fountain 
Oedipodia was thus denominated, b^caufe Oedipus waChed 
off in it the blood occafioned by the murder of his father* 
Near this fountain is the fepulchre of Afphodicus, whoj^ 
according to the Thebans, flew Parthenopseus the fon of 
Talaus in an engagement with the Argives. For the 
vcrfes in the Thebaid, refpe^ing the death of Parthenon 
|>«tt9, affert that he was flain by J^ericlymcnus^ 
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CHAP, XIX. 

In this fame public road too there is a place called 
TeumefiuSy where they fay Europa was concealed by Ju« 
plter. It is likewife faid of the Teumeflian fox, that it was 
nouriflied by Bacchus for the purpofe of deftroying the 
Thebans; and that when it was on the point of being taken 
by that dog which Diana gave to Procris the daughter of 
Erechtheus, both the dog and the fox were changed into 
jlones. 1 here is alfo a temple of Minerva Telchinia in 
Teumeflus ; but it has not a ftatue of the goddefs. It 
may be conjectured, that the goddefs was thus denomi« 
nated from the Telchinians, who formerly dwelt in Cy* 
prus ; for it is probable that a part of them, when they 
came among the Bceotians, dedicated this temple of Mi<^ 
nerva Telchinia. On proceeding from Teumeflus, on the 
left hand, and to the diftance of about feven ftadia, you will 
nrrive at the ruins of Glifas. Oppoiite to thefe there is a 
fepulchre of earth not very large, which can hardly be 
•feen by reafon of Ae trees which furround it, fome of 
which are wild, and others have been raifed by art. Thofe 
that followed ^gialeus the fon of Adraftus to the Theban 
war, .the Argive nobles, and among them Promachus the 
fon of Parthenop«u8, are buried here. But that there is a 
fepulchre of -ZEgialeus in Pagae, I have before evinced in 
my account of the Megarenfian affairs. On proceeding 
in a ftraight line from Thebes to Glifas, you will fee a 
place furrounded with chofen ftones, which the Thebans 
(all the head of the fcrpcnt. They fay that a certain ferpent 
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taifed its head in this place out of a cavern, and that Tlrc- 
iias, who happened to come hither at that time, flew it 
with his fword, which occafioned the place to be thus 
denominated* Abo re Glifas there is a mountain which 
is called Supreme ; and in it there is a temple with a ftatue 
of Jupiter the Supreme. But the torrent which is in this^ 
place they call Thermodon. On turning towards Teumef- 
fu$, and into the road which leads to Chalcis, you will fee a 
fepulchre of Chalcodon, who was flain by Amphitryon in 
the battle between the Thebins and Euboeenfes. After 
this you will perceive the ruins of the cities Harmas an4 
Mycalcflus. The former of thefe was thus denominated! 
according to the Tanagrxans, becaufe Amphiaraus difap-» 
peared with his chariot in this place, and not in that men-* 
tioned by the Thebans- But it is acknowledged both by 
the Tanagracans and Thebans, that Mycaleflus was fo 
called, becaufe the ox which was the guide of Cadmus 
and his aflbciates, in their journey to Thebes, lowed there. 
After what manner too Mycaleflus came to be a defolatc^ 
place, I have ihewn in my account of the Athenian 
affairs. 

In that part of Mycaleflus which borders on the fea, 
there is a temple of MycaleflSan Ceres. They fay that 
this is opened and fhut again every night by Hercules ; 
and that Hercules is one of thofe that are called the Idaei 
Da<3:yli. The following wonderful circumftance happens 
here : They place before' the feet of tlie ftatue of Ceres, 
Jill the fruit which autumn produces : and this remains en* 
tire through the whole year. Proceeding to a little dif* 
tance from that part of the Euripus which divides Eujjoea 
from the borders of the Boeotians, and keeping to th^ 
right baud of the temple of Ceres, you will arrive at Aulis, 

which 
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which they fky was denominated from the daughter of 
Ogygus. There is a temple here of Diana, which con- 
tains two (lone ftatues : one of thefe holds a torch, and 
the other is in the attitude of one (hooting an arrow. 
They f;*y, that when the Greeks, in confequencc of lac 
prophefy of Chalcas, were about to facrifice Iphigenia on 
the altar in this temple, the goddefs caufed a ftag to be the 
vi£):im inftead of her. Even at prefent, too, tliey prc« 
ferve in this temple the remains of the trunk of that plane* 
tree, which is mentioned by Homer in the Iliad. It !•• 
Jikewife faid, that when the Greeks were detained at 
Aulis by adverfe winds, the wind on ^ fudden blew from 
the defired quarter j and then each perfon facrificed to 
Diana whatever vidims came to hand, both male and 
female : in confequence of this it became an eftabliflied 
cullom in Aulis, to approve viftims of every kind. They 
ihew a fountain here, near which a plane-tree grows ; 
and on a hill near the tent of Agamemnon, there is a 
brazen threihold. But palm-trees grow before the temple,- 
the fruit of which is not perfeftly fwect to the tafte, like 
that of the palm-trees in Palaeftine ; but yet thefe dates 
are milder than thofe which are gathered in Ionia. There 
are not many inhabitants in Aulis \ and thefe are all of 
them potters. The Tanagraei, too, and thofe that dwcU 
about Mycaleifus and Harma| cultivate this land* 
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XN that part of the country of the Tanagrxans wbicK 
borders on the fea, there is a place called Delion, in which 
there ar^ ^ temple of Diana^ gad ftatues of Latona. Tha 

Tanagrseani^ 
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Tanagrxans fay, that their city was built by Pocmandru^, 
fhe fon of Chserefilaus^ the grandfon. of Iaiius> and the 
great grandfon of Eleuther, who was the (on of Apollo 
and ^thufa the daughter of Neptune. This Poemandrua 
married Tanagra the daughter of ^olus ; though Corinna 
in her verfes fays, that Tanagra was the daughter of Afo-r 
pus. However, (he lived to fo great -an age, that fhe was 
called by her neighbours Grata, or the grey, inftead of 
Tanagra ; and, in procefs of time, this name was given 
to the city, and remaiaed fo long, that it is mentioned by 
Homer in his catalogue of the Greeks : 

«• Thcfpiji, Graia, Mycaleffus broad." ' 

In after-^times, however, it recovered it» priftine name. 
There is a monument too of Orion in Tanagra, and n 
mountain Cercyius, in which they fay Mercury was born. 
There is Ukewife a place called Polofon : and here they 
fay Atlas fat, diligently inyeftigating fubterranean an4 
celeftial affairs. And that Homer, agreeable to this^ faya 
of Atlas: 

" Atlas, her fire, by whofe all-picrcing fyc 
The depths of cv*ry fea arc clearly fcen. 
And who the lofty pillars ilrcnuous rears, 
Which ev'ry way divide the earth from hcav'n." 

But in the temple of Bacchus there is a ftatue which 
defervcs to be infpefted, of Parian ftone, and which was 
made by Calamis. The A^tue of Triton, however, is (till 
more wonderful : and there is a mpre venerable teport 
concerning him, which is as follows :— The Tanagriaa 
women, that were firft initiated in the orgies of Bacchus, 
defcended to the fea, for the fake of purifications. But 
while they were fwimming in it, they were affauked by 

Tritoa'l^- 
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Triton ; and on their imploring Bacchus to defend them, 
the god heard their prayer, engaged with and vanquilhed 
Triton. There is another report^ which is not fo vene-> 
Table as the former^but which is more probable j and it is 
this : — ^Whatever cattle were driven to the fea, were at- 
tacked and taken away by Triton, Miho ufed likewife to 
feize all fmall veflels, tUl the Tanagrians placed On the 
fliore bowls of wine. For Triton, allured by the fmell of 
thi$, drank it, was overpowered by fleep, and fell head* 
long from a fteep part of the {bore. After this a Tana- 
grian cut off his head with an axe ; and this is the reafon 
why his ftatue is without a Head. But they are of opinion 
that, becaufe he was feen intoxicated, he was llain by 
Bacchus. 



CHAP. X2a. 

1 HAVE feen another Triton among the admirable cu* 
Tiofities of the Romans, but which is not fo large ad this 
of the Tanagrians. The form of the Tritons is as fol- 
lows : — The hair of their head refcmblcs the parfley which 
grows in marfhes, both in its colour, and in the perfeft 
fimilitude of one hair to another, fo that you cannot dif* 
tinguilh any difierence among them. The reft of their 
body is rough, with fmall fcales,.and is of the fame hard- 
ncfs with the ikin of a fifli. They have the gills of a fifh 
under their ears. Their noftrils are thofe of a man, but 
their teeth are broader than thofe of the human fpecies, 
and are the teeth of a wild beaft. Their eyes appear to 
me to be azure ; and their hands, fingers, and nails, are 
df the fame form with the upper ihells of flicU-filh. They 

have 
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have fins under their bread and belly, like thofe of the 
dolphin, inftead of feet. I have likewife feen the 
iEthiopian bull, which they call rhinoceros, becaufe a 
horn projefts from the extremity of its noftril, and 
another fmall one under it : but it has no hprns on 
its head. I have feen too the Paeorian bulls, whofe bodies 
are rough in every part, but particularly in the bread 
and chin. But the Indian camels refemble leopards in 
thdr colour. \There is a wild beaft called alee, which is 
of a fpecies between a flag and a camel. This animal is 
found among the Gauls; and is the only wild bead we are 
acquainted with, which can neither be hunted nor fore- 
men at a didance by the human fpecies : but the daemon 
drives thefe into the hands of the hunter, while he is en- 
gaged in purfuing other wild beads. They fay that it 
fmells a man at a great didance ; and, after fmelling him, 
hides itfelf in chafms and profound caverns. ' Hunters, 
therefore, when they have furrounded plains or mountain 
thickets with their toils, fo as that they are certain of 
catching all the animals within the circumference of 
their toils, catch among the red the alee. But if it hap- 
pens that this animal is not in the part in which they 
have fixed their toils, they are unable to take it by any 
ftratagem whatever. 

With refpe£k to that wild bead which Ctefias, in hia 
hidory of the Indians, fays, is called by them 'martiora^ 
but; by the Greeks androphagosy or the devourer of man j I am 
perfuaded that it is no other than the tiger. This animal, 
he fays, has a triple row of teeth in one of its jaws, and 
dings in the extremity of its tail, with which it defend* 
itfelf when attacked near, and hurls them like arrows 
againd its enemies at a didance. For my own part, I do 

not 
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|iOt believe that this account of the animal is true, but 
that the Indians have been induced to fabricate it, through 
vehement dread of this wild beaft. For they are deceived 
with refpeft to its colour, becaufe the tiger, when it 19 
beheld in the fun, appears to be red, and of a colour fimilar 
to that of the fun« Or this deception may have arifen 
from the fwiftnefs of the beaft, or from its agility in turn- 
ing its body when it is not running, which is fo great, 
that its colour, particularly if beheld at a diftance, cannot 
be afcertained. Indeed, I am of opinion, that whoever 
travels to the extremities of Africa, India, or Arabia, and 
is defirous of finding fuch animals as are produced in 
Greece, will, in the firft place, difcover that fome of theni 
are wanting; and, in the next place, will find other* 
which vary in certain particulars from thofe in Greece. 
For man is not the only animal which varies in his form in 
a different air, and 'a different land, but other animals aro 
fubjeft to the fame variety. Thus the Libyan afps are of 
the fame colour with thofe in Egypt \ but in ^thiopi4- 
they are black as well as the men. Hence we ought nei- 
ther to believe in every report indifcriminately, nor yet 
refufe our alTent to the exiflence of other things, merely 
becaufe they are rare. I have never indeed feen winged 
ferpents 5 but I am perfuaded there are fuch animals, be- 
caufe a Phrygian once brought into Ionia a fcorpion,, 
which had wings fimibr to thofe of a locuft. 

' CHAP. XXII. 

In Tanagra, near the temple of Bacchus, there are three 
temples J one of Themis, another of Venus, and a third 
q{ Apollo ; in which lad both Diana and Latona are wor- 

fliipped. 
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fliippcd. With refpea to the two temples of Mer(ftiiy# 
4ine of which is called the teiilplc of Criopboros, or the bearer 
rf the raniy and the other of Promachos^ or the defender^ 
they fay that the firft of thcfd was thus denominated^ be* 
caufe Mercury freed them from a peftilence, by carrying 
a ram round the walls \ and that on this account Calamis 
made a ftatue of Mercury for the Tanagraeans, carrying a 
lam on his (boulders. He who furpafles in beauty ull the 
other youths, carries, on the feftival of Mercury, a ram 
on his (boulders round the walls. But they fay that Mer*' 
cury was called Fromachos, becaufe, when the £retrienfe$ 
from Euboea came with a fleet againft the Tanagrseans, 
this god led forth the youth to battle, and, being himfelf 
armed with a curry-comb like a young man, was the prhi* 
cipal caufe of putting the Euboeenfes to flight* In the 
temple of Fromachos the remains of a purflain-tree are 
dedicated, becaufe, as they fay. Mercury was educated 
under trees of this kind.. Not far too from hence there 
is a theatre, and near it a porch is raifed. In this parti* 
cular indeed the Tanagraeans appear to me to reverence 
tfie gods in a manner fuperior to the reft of the Greeks, 
becaufe they are careful to build their temples feparate 
from other edifices, in ^ pure place, and remote from the 
multitude. 

Jn a celebrated part of the city there Is a fepulchre of 
42orinna, who alone compofed verfea for the Tanagrxans4 
In the gymnafium too there is a piSurc of her, in which 
her head is rcprefented bound with a fillet, on account of 
her having vanquilhed at Thebes, Pindar, in the compofing 
of verfes. It appears to me, however, (hat (he vanquifhed 
him by rtafon of the dialeft which (lie employed, becaufe 
her verfes were not compofed in the Doric dialed like 
7 thofc 
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tKofe oi^ PindzT, but in that diale£i which the .£olians 
wouid nioft eafily undetftand ; and becanfe (he was the 
mod beautiful Womam too of her time, as may be eafily 
inferred from herpi£lur.e. Among the Tanagrasans, there 
are two kinds of cocks, the game, and thofe which they 
call cofuphoif or ilai^k iirds. The fi2e of thefe cofluphoi 
Is the fame with that of the Lydian birds, but their colour 
refembles that of a crow. Their gills, too, and creits 
refemble an anemony : and they have white fpots, not very 
large, on the extremity of their bill and tail. But in that 
part of Boeotia which is on the left hand of the Euripus, 
there is a fountain called Meflapios, and under it is the 
maritime city of the Boeotians, Anthedon, According 
to fome, the city was thus denominated from the nymph 
Anthedon; bjut according to others, from Anthan the 
fon of Neptune, by Alcyone the daughter of Atlas, be* 
caufe Anthan once reigned in this place. Among the 
Anthedonians, near the middle of their city, there is a 
temple of the Cabiri i and about it there is a grove of 
Ceres, and ^ temple of Proferpine. The ftatue of the 
goddefs is of white ftone. Before the city, too, and to- 
wards the more interior part of the country, there is a 
temple of Bacchus, and in it there is a ftatue of the god. 
In this place^ likewife there are fepulchres of Iphimedea^ 
and the fons of Aloeus, who were flain by Apollo in 
Naxos, which is above Paros, both according to Homer 
and Pindar. The fepulchres of thefe too are in Anthe- 
don. Near the fea there is a place which they call the 
thicket of Glauctis. This Glaucus was a fiiherman, who» 
after eating a certain herb, became a d^nion of the fea : 
and that he predids future events, is both believed by 
others, and particularly by failors, who relate many things 
Vol. III. E every 
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every year refpcfting his divining power. Pindar too and 
^fchylus, relying on thefe reports of the Anthedonians, 
have celebrated Glaucus in their verfes ; the former in- 
deed not relating many things of him, but the latter 
making him the fubjefl: of one of his dramas. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

JlSuT among the Thebans, before the gate called Proetse, 
there is that which is denominated the gymnalTium of 
lolaus : there is likewife a ftadium, like that in Olympia, 
or that among the Laurians ; for it is a heap of earth. 
In the fame place too they (hew the heroic monument of 
lolaus, who, as the Thebans acknowledge, died in Sar- 
dinia J the Athenians and Thefpienfes paffing over with 
him to that city at the fame time. Having proceeded be- 
. yond the right hand part of the ftadium, you will arrive at 
the Hippodrome, in which there is a fepulchre of Pindar. 
It is faid of Pindar, that when he was a young man, as he 
was going to Thefpia, being wearied with the heat, as it 
was noon, and in the height of fummcr, he fell afleep at a 
fmall diftance from the public road ; and that bees, as he 
was afleep, flew to him and wrought their honey on his lips. 
This circumftance firft induced Pindar to compofe verfes. 
But when his reputation fpread through all Greece, the 
Pythian deity ra:fed his glory to a ftill greater height, by 
ordering the. Delphi t© aflSgn to Pindar an equal part of 
thofe firll-fru^s which were offered to Apollo. It is alfo 
faid, that when he was an old man, he faw in a dream 
Proferpine ftailding by himj^ who at the fame time told 

him. 
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liim^ that ihe alone of all the divinities was not celebrated 
by» him in his hymns, but that when he came to her, he 
would compofe a hymn in her praife. And indeed he 
died on the tenth day after this dream. But there was at 
Thebes a certain old woman allied to Pindar, and who . 
was very converfant with his verfes, which flie ufed to fing. 
To her Pindar appeared in a dream, and fang a hymn to 
Proferpine : and the old woman, as foon as ihe was awake, 
committed to writing all that (he had heard Pindar fing^ 
ing in her fleep. In this hymn, among other appellations 
of Pluto, he is called Chruftnios^ ^^pojpjjing golden reins : 
and it is evident that this epithet pertains to the rape of 
Proferpine- 

From the fepulchre of Pindar, there; is a road which is 
for the moft part plain to Acraephnium. They fay that 
this city was at firft a paf t of the Theban land : and I 
have found that Theban exiles afterwards fled hither, when 
Alexander fub verted Thebes. For thefe', through imbeci- 
lity and old age, not being able to reach the Attic land, took 
up their refidence in this place. This little city is fituared 
in the mountain Ptous ; and contains a temple and ftatuc 
of Bacchus, which deferve tb be infpefted. On proceed- 
ing to about the diftance of fifteen ftadia from this city, 
you will fee on the right hand a temple of Apollo Ptous. 
But Ptous was the fon of Athamas and Themtilus ; and 
from him both Apollo and the mountain were denomi-^ 
tiated, according to the poet Afius. Before Thebes was 
deftroyed by Alexander, there was an oracle in this tem- 
ple, which was by no means fallacious. They fay that 
an European, whofe name was Mys, was once fent hither 
by Mardonius, for the purpofe of confulting the oracle j 
and that the god anfwered his interrogations, not in the 

E 2 Grecian 
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Grecian tongue, but in a Barbaric dialed. After you 
hare pafled beyond the mountain Ptous, you will arrive at 
Larymna, which is amaridme city of the Boeotians. They 
fay that it was thus denominated from Larymna, the 
daughter of Cynus. But I fhall relate who were her more 
remote anceftors, in my account of the Locrian affairs. 
Formerly Larymna belonged to the city Opus: but when 
the power of the Thebans became very confiderable, ther 
the inhabitants of Larymna voluntavlly joined themfelves 
to the Boeotians. There is a temple here of Bacchus, 
and a ftatue in. an upright pofition. There is likewife a 
lake, whofe profundity commences from its very margin : 
and the mountains wnich are above the city afford wild 
boar^ for hunters. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

\JN proceeding' from Acrxphnium, in aftraight line to 
the lake Cephiffis, which is called by fome Copais, you 
will arrive at a plain which is denominated Athamantios. 
They fay that Athamas dwelt in this place. The river 
Cephiffus pours itfelf into this lake. This river commences 
from lilaea among the Phocenfes, and affords a paffage 
for Ihips to Copse, which is a fmall city fituated near the 
lake, and which is mentioned by Homer in his catalogue 
of the (hips. In this city there are temples of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Serapis. The Boeotians too fay, that for- 
merly other fmall cities, Athenae and Eleufis, were inha- 
bited near this lake, which were deftroycd during the win- 
ter feafon by the overflowing of the lake. But the fifli in 
the lake Cephiffis are in no refpedl different from the fifh 
^ which 
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which are found in other lakes. The eek^ however, which 
are found in it are very large and fweet. On proceeding 
from Copae,on the left hand, at about the diftance of twelve 
ftadia, you will arrive at Holmones : and from Holmones, 
Hyettu6 is diftant about feven ftadia. Thefe are now, as 
they were at firft, nothing more than villages ; and it ap- 
pears to me that they are parts of the Orchomcnian land, 
as well as the Athamantian plains. With refpe£l to 
Hyettus, and Holmus the fon of Sifyphus, I (hall relate 
what I have heard concerning them, in my account of 
the Orchomenians. 

But there is not any thing which deferves in the leaft to 
be infpe^^ed among the Holmonians. In Hyettus there 
is a temple of Hercules ; and in it remedies are found for 
the difeafed. The ftatue, however, of Hercules is not 
artificially made, but is a rude ftone after the ancient 
manner. At about the diftance of twenty ftadia from 
Hyettus, is Crytones. They fay that this fmall city was 
formerly called Cyrtpne. It is built on a lefty mountain, 
and in it there are a temple and grove of Apollo. But in 
the temple there are ft^^tues in an upright pofition of Apollo 
and Diana. Cold water flows here from a rock : and near 
this fountain there is a temple of the Nymphs, and a imall 
grove in which trees of every kind are planted. On pro- 
ceeding from Crytones, after yoii have pafled over the 
mountain, you will arrive at the town Corfea. Under 
this town there is a grove of planted tre^s, whicJi are for 
the moft part fcarlet oaks. - A fmall ftatue of Mercury 
ftands in that part of the grove which is in the open air. 
This grove too is about half a ftadium diftant from Corfea. 
On defcending into the flat part of the countr/, you will 
fee the river Flatanius pouring itfelf into the fea. And 

E 3 on 
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on the right hand of this river are the extremities 
of the Bccotian land : and in . this 'place there is a fmall 
city Ate, near the fea, which divides the continent of the 
Locrians from Eub^a, 



CHAP. XXV. 

Among theThebans, near the gatfe Neitis, is tlie 
fepulchre of Menoeceus the fon of Crcon^ who voluntarily 
flew himfelf, in compliance with the Delphic oracle, wheii 
Polynices came with an army from Argos. A pomegra- 
nate-tree grows near- his tomb, the fruit of which, when 
ripe, on breaking the exterior rind, has the appearance of 
blood. This tree regerminates perpetually. TheThebans 
too aiTert that the vine firft made its appearance in their 
country ; but they have not any token to (hew of this at 
prefent. Not far from the fepulchre of Menoeceus, they 
fay that the fons of Oedipus, fighting in a (ingle combat, 
flew each other. As a proof of this combat, there is a 
pillar here, and upon it a ftone fliield. They fhew a 
place, too, in which they fay Juno fucklcd Hercules, in 
confequence of a deception employed by Jupiter. The 
whole of this place is called Surma AntigoneSy or the draw- 
ing of Antigone \ becaufe Antigone/ when flie found her^ 
felf unable to raife the dead body of Polynicqs, endea-? 
voured to draw it along, and continued her efibrts till 
ilie accomplifhed her delign, and threw it on the funeral 
pile of Eteocles, which was then enkindled. After you have 
pafled over the river which is called Dirce, from the wife of 
L7CUS (by whom according to report Antiope was in- 
jured, and was on that account flain by the fans of An-, 

tiope}, 
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tiope), you will fee the ruins of the houfe of Pindar, and 
a temple of the mother Dindymene, which was dedicated 
by Pindar. The ftatue of the goddefs was made by the 
Thebans Ariftomedes and Socrates. On one day in every 
year they think proper to open this temple. I happened 
to be prefent on that day, and by thi^ mesins had an oppor- 
tunity of feeing the ftatue, which is of Pentelican ftone, as 
, well as the throne on which the goddefs fits. In the road 
from the gate Neitis there is a temple of Themis, and 
in it a ftatue of white ftone. After this there are two 
temples, one of the Parcse, and the other of Judicial Ju- 
piter. The ftatue of Jupiter is of ftone 5 but there are 
no ftatues of the Parcae. At a fmall diftance from hence, 
there is a ftatue of Hercules in the 'open air, under the 
appellation of Rinocolouftesy becaufe, in order to difgrace 
thofe ambaffadors (as the Thebans fay) that were fent by 
the Orchomenians to demand tribute, he cut off their 
nofes. 

On proceeding to the diftance of twenty-five ftadia 
from hence, you will fee a grove of Cabirian Ceres and 
Proferpine, into which the uninitiated are not permitted to 
enter. But who the Cabiri are, and what the ceremonies 
which are performed in honour of them, and the mother 
of the gods, I muftbeg thofe that are defirous of hearing 
fuch pasticulars to fufFer me to pafs over in filence. No- 
thing however hinders me from difclofing the origin of 
thefe myfteries according to the Thebans. They fay, 
then, that there was once a city in this place, and inha- 
bitants, who were called Cabiri; and that Ceres depor 
fited fomething with Prometheus, who was one of the 
Cabiri, and with his fon ^tnaeus, after Ihe became ac- 
quainted with them* What this depofit was, and the 
£ 4. circumftances 
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Circumftonces which took place refpcding it, piety forbids 
me to difclofe. The myfteries therefore of the Cabiri 
were the gift of Ceres. But when the Epigoni led aa 
army againft Thebes, and Thebes was taken, the Cabiri 
being driven from their country were not able for fome 
time to cckbrate thefe myfteries. Afterwards, however, 
they were reftored by Pclarge, the daughter of Potnetis, 
in conjundlion with her hulband Ifthmlades. ^ And then, 
indeed, Pelarge initiated perfons in thefe myfteries beyond 
the ancient boundaries of the country ; but Telondcs, and. 
thofe of the Cabiri that were reftored to their native 
land, celebrated the myfteries in Cabirsea, By an oracle 
too given from Dodona, other honours were decreed to 
Pelarge \ and a vi£lim big with young was ordered to be 
facrificed to her. Many inftances likewife have evinced 
that the wrath of the Cabiri is implacable, for when 
certain private perfons in Naupadus had the boldnefa 
to perform the ceremonies eftabliflied by the Thebans^ 
they were fliortly after puniflied for their impiety. Such 
too of the forces of Xemes as, together with Mardonius, 
pitched their camps in Boeotia, when they entered the 
temple of the Cabiri, cither allured by the hope of gain^ 
ing great riches, or (as it appears to me) through their 
contempt of a divine nature, became immediately infane : 
and fomc of them threw th^mfelves into the fea, and 
others hurled themfelvcs headlong from rocks. Thus 
again, when Alexander had vanquifhed the Thebans, and 
deftfoyed a}! Thebes by fire, fu^ h of thp Macedonians as 
entered the temple of the Cabiri, becaufe they were upon 
hoftile ground, were deftroyed by thunder and lightning, 
{>o hply h^s this temple been frpm the beginpi^g. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVL 



V/N the right hand of the temple of the Cabiri« there 
is a plain which is called Tenerus, from the prophet Te- 
nerusy who they fay was the fon of Apollo and Melia* 
Here too there is a large temple of Hercules, who is 
called Ippodotos* For they report that the Orchomenians 
came to this place with an army, and that Hercules, feiz- 
ing their horfes in the night, bound them in fuch a man* 
ner to their chariots, as to prevent their being ufeful in 
the war. On proceeding from hence, you will arrive at a 
mountain, from whence, according to report, the Sphinx 
ufed to rufli in order to deftroy thofe that could not folve 
the riddles which fflie fang to them : though others afiert 
that (he ufed to drive to Anthedon with a naval force 
after the. manner of pirates, and afterwards exercife her 
robberies from this mountain, till Oedipus flew her by 
means of a numerous army which he brought from Co* 
rinth. It is alfo faid, that (he was the baftard daughter 
of Laius, and that her father taught her the oracle which 
was given to Cs^mus at Delphos, through his.kindnefs 
towar4s her. Prior to the Theban kings, indeed, no one 
was acquainted Mrith the meaning of the oracle ; and thefe 
in fucceflion unfolded it to each other. As often, there- 
fore, as any difpute arofe refpe£king the kingdom, the 
neighbouring people came to confult Sphinx* Laius, in- 
deed, had fons by his miftrefles; but they fay that the 
ineaning of the oracle gjiven by the Pythian deity was only 
known to Epicafte, and the children which Laius had by 
ber. Tb^y add^ that the brothers were circumvented by 

the 
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the fophifhis of Sphinx ; and that upon her iniquiring whc«r 
ther, if they were the fons of Laius, they knew the oracle 
given to Cadmus, if they anfwered in the negative, (he 
condemned them to death, as not being entitled by their 
birth to the kingdom. Laftly, it is faid that the inter- 
pretation of the oracle was given to Oedipus in a dream, 
who was by this means enabled to folve the riddle of 
Sphinx. 

The ruins of the city Oncheftus are 'about fifteeh ftadia 
diftant from this mountain : and they fay that Oncheftus 
the fon of Neptune once dwelt in this city. At prefent, 
indeed, a temple and ftatue of Oncheftian Neptune re- 
main : and there is likewife a grove here which is cele- 
brated by Homer. On turning from the temple of the 
C^biri to the left hand, and proceeding to the diftance of 
about fifty ftadia, you will arrive at the city Thefpia, which 
is (ituated under mount Helicon, and is faid to have 
been denominated from Thefpia the daughter of Afopus. 
According to fame, Thefpius, when he left Athens,, gave 
this name to the city; and they fay that he was the fon 
of Erechtheus. Among the Thefpians, there is even at 
prefent a brazen ftatue of Jupiter the Saviour. They re- 
port, that the city being once infefted with a dragon, Ju» 
piter ordered them to expofe every year to the favage ani- 
mal certain young men chofen by lot ; and that the names 
of thofe that periftied except one funk into oblivion. The- 
name of this one was Cleoftratus, who had a brazen coat 
of mail made for him by his lover Meneftratus. This coat 
of mail was thick fet with hpoks turned upwards ; and 
Cleoftratus, a med with this, very readily went forth to 
meet the dragon; and was indeed himfelf flain, but at 
the fame time was the deftruftion of the favage beaft. 

From 
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JVom this citcumftance Jupiter came to be called Savi- 
idur. They have befides a ftatue of Bacchus, another of 
Fortune, a third of Hygia, and a fourth of Minerva $ hf 
liie fide of whom there is a ftatue of Plutus* 



CHAP. XXVII. 

JlSuT the Thefpians venerated, from the firft. Love be* 
yond all the gods : and they have a moft ancient ftatue of 
this divinity, which is nothing more than a rude ftonc. t 
do not however know who it was that inftituted this high 
vjeneiration of Love among the Thefpians. The Pariani, too, 
who dwell about the Hellefpont, and who originated from 
Ionia, and migrated hither from Erythrae, but at prefent 
are in fubjeftion to the Romans, venerate this divinity no 
lefs than the Thefpians. The multitude are of opinion, 
that Love is the youngeft of the gods, and the fon of 
Venus. But the Lycian Olen, who compofed the moft 
ancient hymns for the Greeks, fays in his hymn to Lucina, 
that Lucina is the m6ther of Love. And Pamphus and 
Orpheus, who flouriflied after Olen, have compofed hymns 
to Love, that they might be fung by the Lycomedse during 
jhe celebration of the myfteries. I likewifc once fpoke with 
SI torch-bearer of the Eleufinian myfteries, and through 
his means read thefe hymns of Pamphus and Orpheus, of 
which I fliall make no farther mention. Hefiod, indeed^ 
pr at leaft 4he author of the 1 heogony, I well know, 
fays, that Chaos was firft generated, afterwards Earthj 
jind then Tartarus and Love. But the Leftjian Sappho 
fings many tilings of Love, which by no means harmonize 
Ifjith each other. Lyiippus afterwards made a brazen 

ftatue 
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ftatue of Love for the Thefpians ; and prior to him Praxi« 
teles made one of Pentelican ftone. With refpe£l to the 
ftratagem which Phryne employed, in order to difcover 
the favourite ftatue of Praxiteles, this I have elfewhere 
related* They fay, that this ftatue of Love was firft moved 
out of its place, by the Roman emperor Caius. It was 
afterwards fent back to the Thefpians by Claudius ; and 
again brought to Rome by Nero, where it was deftroyed 
by fire. Of thofe, however, who afted thus impioufly to- 
wards this divinity, one man was flain by a foldier, whom 
he ufed to nick-name in derifion; and Nero aded very 
impioufly towards his mother, and behaved with a cruelty 
towards his wives, which fhewed that he was entirely 
deftitute of Love. 

But the ftatue of Love, which is. at prefent among the 
Thefpians, was made by the Athenian Menodorus, in imi- 
tation of the manner of Praxiteles. In this place too 
there is a Venus and a ftatue of Phryne, both of ftone,and 
the works of Praxiteles. In another part of the city there 
is a temple of Vemus Melainis^ or tbe^black .• there are be- 
fides a theatre, and a forum, well worthy of infpedion. 
Here like wife there is a brazen ftatue of Hefiod: and not far 
from the fotum there are a brazen ftatue of Viflory, and a 
temple of the Mufes not very large. In this temple there 
are fmall ftatues of ftone. The Thefpians too have a temple 
of Hercules ; the'prieftefs of which retains her virginity as 
long as fhe lives. They fay that this arofe from the fol- 
lowing circumftance : Hercules had connexion with all 
the fifty daughters of Theftius except one, in one night : 
and this one, who was unwilling to be conne£^ed with 
him, was chofen by him as his prieftefs, but with this re* 
ftri£lIon, tliat die ihould remain all her life a vif gin. But 

I have 
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I have heard another account of this affair, that Hercules 
was conne£ted with all the fifty daughters of Theftius in 
one night, that they all bore him fons, and the youngeft 
and oldeft of thefe daughters were $ach of them de- 
livered of tw4ns. However, for my own part, I can 
never be induced to believe, that Hercules could be 
excited to fuch a violent anger againft the daughter of 
his friend. BeGdes, it is not probable, that he who, while 
he was among men, puniihed the infolent behaviour of 
others, and particularly revenged impiety towards the 
gods, would build a temple, and appoint a prieftefs for 
himfelf as if he was a god. But to me, indeed, it appears, 
that this temple is more ancient than the pe'riod in which 
Hercules the fon of Amphitryon lived: and I do not 
know, whether the dedication of this temple ought not 
to be afcribed to the Hercules who is one of the Idaei 
Daflyli, as I have difcovered that the Erythraeans in Ionia, 
and theTyrians have raifed temples to him. Nor are the 
Boeotians- ignorant of this name of Hercules ; for they 
fay, that the temple of MycaleiTian Ceres was committed 
to the care of the Idxan Hercules. 



CHAP. XXVIIL 

J. HE mountain Helicon excels all the mountains in 
Greece for the goodnefs of its foil, and the multitude of 
trees which it contains. The young (hoots of purflain 
too, with which it abounds, yield the fwecteft fruit. The 
inhabitants of Helicon fay, that none of the herbs or 
roots which are produced in this mountain are deftruftivc 

to 
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to mankind. They add, that the paftures here cveft rf<v 
bilitate the venom of ferpents ; fo that thofe who are fre-- 
quently bit by ferpents in this part, efcape the danger 
with greater cafe than if they were of the nation of the 
Pfylli, or had difcovered an* antidote againft poifon. Other* 
wife the venom of the fierceft of ferpents is both deftruo 
live to men, and all other animals. The nature of the 
paftures too contributes in no fmall degree to the ftrength 
of the venom. For I once heard a Phoenician fay, that in 
the mountainous part of Phoenicia, the roots that grow 
therg^ render the vipers more fierce. The fame perfon too 
farther added, that he faw a viper purfue a man who fled 
to a tree for ftielter, and that the viper blew its venom 
againft the tree to which the man had efcaped, and by 
this means caufed his death. With refpeft to thofe vipers 
in Arabia which take up their reGdence among balfam 
trees, I know that fomething very difl^erent from what I 
have above related happens, and this is as follows : , The 
balfam tree is nearly of the fame fize as a fprig of myrtle j 
and its leaves are like thofe of the herb fweet-marjoram. 
Vipers take up their refidence about thefe plants ; and are 
in fome places more numerous than in others : for the 
juice of the balfam tree is their fweeteft food •, and they 
are delighted with the Ihade produced by its leaves- 
When the time therefore arrives for gathering the juice 
of this tree, the Arabians come into the facred grove^ 
fach of them holding two twigs. By fliaking thefe they 
put to flight the vipers : for they are unwilling to kill 
them, becaufe they confider them as the facred inhabitants 
of the balfam. And if it happens that any one is wounded 
by a viper, the wound n^fembles that which is made by 
iron, but i9 not attended with any dangerous confe* 

quences; 
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quences : for thefe animals being fed with the juice of the 
balfam-tree» which is the moft odoriferous of all trees, 
their poifon becomes changed from a deadly quality into 
one which produces a milder effefl. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

JdXJT they fay, that Ephialtes and Otus conf^crated this 
mountain to the Mufes, and were the firft that facrificed 
to thefe divinities in Helicon. They likevife report that 
Afcra was built by thefe. And Hegefinous, in his poem 
on the Attic land, thus fpeaks concerning Afcra : 

With Afcra mingling once, th* earth-ihaking power. 
When roiling years their rounds had run, begat 
A Ton nam'd Oeclus, who Afcra built, 
Ailifted by Aloeus' offsprings near 
The ftreams of Helicon's iniguous feet. 

I never read the poetical compofitions of Hegefinous ; for 
they were not extant when I was born. But Calippus the 
Corinthian, in his hiftory of the Orchomenians, cites the 
verfes of Hegefinous in proof of what he aflerts : and 
hence, I have taken thefe verfes from Calippus. At pre- 
fent a tower remains in Afcra ; but of every thing elfc 
even the remembrance has perifhed. The fons of Aloeus 
were of opinion, that there were only three Mufes ; and 
thefe they called Melete^ Mneme^ and Aoide^ which fignify 
meditation^ memory^ znd^nging. But they fay, that in after 
times, Pierus the Macedonian, from whom a mountain in 
Macedonia is denominated, came to Thefpia, and ordered 
that nine Mufes ihould be worfbipped by the names which 

they 
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they retain at prefent. And this alteration was made by 
Pierus, either becaufc it appeared to him to be wifer, or in 
confequence of feme orack, or as the refult of what he had 
learned from the Thracians. For formerly the Thracians 
feem to have excelled the Macedonians in dexterity in 
human affairs, and not to have been fo negligent as tliey 
were in divine concerns. There are thofc, too, who fay 
that Pierus had nine daughters, and that he called them 
by the names of the Mufes ; and that the grandchildren 
of Pierus by thefe daughters were called by the names 
which the Greeks give to the offspring of the Mufes. 
But Mimnermus, who compofed elegies refpefting the 
battle of the Smyrnajans againft Gyges and the Lydians, 
fays in the preface to this work, that the more ancient 
Mufes are the daughters of Heaven, and that thofe of 
pofterior origin are the daughters of Jupiter. 

In Helicon, too, as you go to the grove of the Mufes, 
you will fee on the left hand the fountain Aganippe. They 
fay that Aganippe was the daughter of Termeffus, which 
flows round mount Helicon. But if you proceed to this 
grove in a ftraight line, you will fee a ftone image of Eu- 
pheme. This Eupheme is faid to have been the nurfe of 
the Mufes. After her image there is a (latue of Linus 
in a fmall ftone, which is carved fo as to refemble a 
cavern. They perform funeral facrifices every year to this 
poet, before they facrifice to the Mufes. It is faid that Linus 
was the fon of Urania by Amphiaraus the fon of Nep- 
tune. Tlte renown which he acquired for his ikill in mufic, " 
was fuperior not only to that of his contemporaries, but 
to that of all his predeoeffors : and4ie is faid to have, been 
llain by Apollo for attempting to compare his (kill in 
finging with that of the god. Indeed the death of Linus 

was 
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Was lamented by every barbarous nation } and among the 
Egyptians there is a fong which the Greeks call Linus : 
for this fong is denominated by the Egyptians ManerMn. 
But the Greeks, and among thefe Homer, mention this 
fong as Grecian. For Homer, being well acquainted with 
the misfortune of Linus, fays that Vulcan reprefehted^ 
among other things, in the fhield of Achilles, a boy play- 
ing on ^ harp, and finging the fate of Linus ; 

" To thefe a youth awakes the warbling ftrings, 
Whofe tender lay the fate of Linus fings," 

But Pamphus, who compofed the moft ancient hymns for 
the Athenians, fays, that grief for the death of Linus in- 
creafed to that degree, that he came to be called Oitolinoi, 
or lamentable Linus. And afterwards the Lefbian Sappho, 
having learnt the name Oitolinos from the verfes of Pam- 
phus, celebrates in her poems Adonis and Oitolinos. The 
Thebans too boaft that Linus was buried in their coun- 
try ; and they fay, that after the lofs of the Greeks at 
Chxronea, Philip the fon of Amyntas, in confequerice of 
a vifion in a dream, brought the bones of Linus to Mace- 
donia 5 and afterwards, from another dream, carried back 
the bones to Thebes. The covering however of this tomb, 
and every thing elfe belonging to it, have, they fay, been 
obliterated through length of time. The Thebans like- 
wife affert, that there was a junior Linus, the fon of Ifme- 
nius ; and that when but a boy he was flain by Hercules, 
whom he inftrufted in mufic. However, neither the 
Linus the fon of Amphimarus, nor he who was the fon of 
Ifmenius, compofed any thing in verfe; or, if they did, it 
has not been tranfmitted to pofterity. 

VovUL^ F CHAP. 
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CHAP; XXX. 

1 HE aticfeftt ftatues of all the Mufcs here were made 
by Cephifodotus. And on proceeding to no great diftancc 
from hence, you will fee three Miifes which were made hy 
Cephifodotus^ and after thefe the fame number of Mufes 
the works of Strohgylion, who made oxen and horfes after 
the bcft manner. The remaining three Mufes were made 
by Olympiofthenes, In Helicon too there are a brazen 
Apollo and a Mercury contending with each other about 
a lyre. There is likewife a Bacchus the work of Lyfippus : 
for the upright ftatue of Bacchus, which was dedicated 
by Sylla, was made by Myron, and except his ftatue of 
EreChtheus, deferves to be infpefted beyond all his works 
at Athens. Sylla, however, did not dedicate this ftatue 
out of his own pofleffions, but took it from the Orcho^ 
menian Mihyx- And this is what the Greeks call vene- 
rating a. divine nature with foreign fumigations. Here 
too you may fee the ftatues of poets and illuftrious mu- 
ficians. Among thefe there are Thamyris now blind, and 
handling a broken lyre 5 and the Methymnaean Arion fit- 
ing on a dolphin. But he who made the ftatue of the Ar- 
give Sacadas, from not underftanding the exordium of 
Pindar's verfes upon him, has made this piper not 
greater as to the length of his body than his pipes. Hefiod 
too (its here holding a harp on his knees, though this was 
not his ufual attitude : for it is evident from his poems» 
that he ufed to fing near a twig of laurel. With refpedi 
to the age of HeGod and Homer, though I have made 
5 ^ - - ^- the 
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tht moft (tiiigent and accurate inquiry, it is not slgreeable 
to -me to give my opinion on this fubjcft, as I know that 
It has Occafioned great difputes among men of former 
times, and that there is no fmali contention about k 
among poets of the ptefent day. There is a ftatue here 
loo of the Thraciart Orpheus^ withTV/rff, or m^c facrifice^ 
ftandiftg by his fide* He is reprcfented finging, and is 
furrorunded by wild beafts falhioned fr#m brafs and ftonc, 
who are liftening to his fong. The Gteeks, indeed, be- 
lieve many things which are by no means true, and this 
among the reft, that Orpheus was the fon of the Mufe 
CaHiope, and not of that Caljiope who was the daoghter 
of Pierus ; that he allured wild beafts by the melody of 
his lyre \ and that he defccnded to Hades while alive, for 
the purpofe of requefting the infernal gods to reftore him 
back his wife* But it appears to me, that Orpheus fur- 
paffed all the poets that were ptior to him in the elegance 
of his compofitions, and that he acquired great authority 
in confequence of the general opinion, that he invented 
the myfteries of the gods, purifications for impious adionj^ 
remedies for difcafes, and the methods of appeafing the 
wrath of divinity. 

They report too concerning him, that the Thtacian 
women endeavoured to take away his life by ftratagen^ 
becaufe he perfuaded their huft)ands to attend him in his 
wanderings, but that they had not the boldnefs fo put 
this dcfign in execution through fear of their huAands : 
at length, however, by drinking largely of wine, they ac- 
compliflied this daring jxrojefl. Hence, they fay, it came 
to be eftablifhed by law, that men (bould be led to battte 
intoxicated. There are others again who fay, that Or- 
pheus was killed by lightning, on acooimt of having taught 

F a things 
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ihings in the myfterics which men were unacquainted with 
before. It is likewife reported of Orpheus, that after the 
death of his wife, he came in confequence of it to. Aomus 
in Thefprotia, becaufe there was an ancient oracle there of 
departed fpirits ; that when he came here he expefted the 
foul of Eurydice would follow him ^ but that finding him- 
fclf difappointed, he flew himfelf through grief. The 
Thrapians add, that the nightingales, which build* their 
nefts about the fepulchre of Orpheus, fing fweeter an4 
louder than other nightingales. But the Macedonians^ 
who inhabit the country under the Pierian mountain, and 
the city Dios, fay that Orpheus was flain in that place by 
women. On proceeding from Dios to the mountain at 
. about the diftance of twenty ftadia, you will fee a pillar 
on the right hand, and upon it a ftone urn, which, ac- 
cording to the inhabitants of this place, contains the bones 
of Orpheus. The river Helicon flpws through this part 
of the country, and at the diftance of eighty-five ftadia 
hides itfelf in the earth. Afterwards having concealed it- 
felf for about twenty-two ftadia, it again rifes, and, af- 
fuming the name of Bapbyrae inftead of Helicon, becomes 
a navigable river, and pours itfelf into the fea. The Diatse 
Xay, that this river at firft ran in an open channel ; but that 

u}ien the women who flew Orpheus attempted to wafh 
: thecnfelves from his blood in it, then it funk into the earth, 
- that \f s water might not be tlie means of purifying them 
^ . from K^s murder. 

I havt likewife heard a different report from this in 

Larifla: th^t formerly there was a city in Olympus called 

Libethra,.and which flood in that part of the mountain 
. which is turned towards Macedonia : that the fepulchre 

of Orphe»s is not far from henge ; and that an oracle of 
. . Bacchus 
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Bacchus was tranfmitted to the Libethrians from Thrace, 
informing them that their city would be deftroycd by 
Bus whenevfer the fun fhould behold the bones of Or- 
pheus. The Libethrians, however, did not pay much 
attention to the oracle, becaufe they did not believe 
that there could be any wild beaft fufficiently large and 
ftrong to deftroy their city 5 and as to the boar, they were 
perfuaded that its boldnefs wa% fuperior to its ftrength. 
However, when it feemed fit to divinity the following 
circumftances took place : A fliepherd about mid-day, 
being weary laid himfelf down by the tomb of Orpheus, 
and in his fleep began to fing the verfes of that poet with 
a loud and fweet voice. The neighbouring fhepherds there- 
fore and hufbandmen, allured by this harmony, left their 
employments, and gathered themfelves round the Deep- 
ing fliepherd. But it fo happened, from their pufhing 
againft, and ftriving to outftrip each other in getting near 
the fliepherd, that they overturned the pillar, broke the 
urn which contained the bones of Orpheus, and by this 
means caufed them to be feen by the fun. Afterwards, 
on the following night, divinity caufed it to rain in abun- 
dance ; and the river Sus, which is one of the torrents 
about Olympus, ruflied with fuch impetuofity againft the 
walls of the Libethrians, that it threw them down, toge- 
ther with all the temples and houfes, and drowned all 
the men and animals that were in the city. The Libe- 
thrians therefore becoming ex^inft, the Macedonians that 
dwelt in Dios (as a Lariflaean, who was my gueft, informed 
me) conveyed the bones of Orpheus to their own country. 
But thofe v<rho are converfant with the writings of the 
poets, know with refpeft to the hymns of Orpheus, that 
C?chofthem is very ftiort, and that the whole of them 

f 3 doc« 
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does not amount to any confiderable number, '^e Ly» 
Gomedx are well acquainted with them, and &ng them in 
the myfteries of Ceres. Thefe hymns are next to thofo 
o( Homer for the elegance of their compofition ; but on 
account of their fuperior fandity, they arc pr^fcfrci foT 
fcligious purpofes to thofc of Homer, 
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Xn Helicon too there is ^ (latue of Arfmoe, whom 
Ptolemy married though (he was his fifter* A brazea 
oftrich fupports this ftatuc. Thefe birds indeed havQ. 
wings naturally like other birds, but through the weights 
9nd magnitude of their bodies they are unable to raife 
themfelves into ^he air. Here liltewife there are a hind 
fuckling Telephus the fon of HerculeSi and an ox ftanding 
near her, Befides |hefe there is a (latue of Priapus, whick 
deferves to be infpe<3ed. This god is honoured in other 
places by thofc who take care of goats, (hecp, or bee-» 
hives : but the Lampfaceni venerate him beyond all the 
^ other d'vinitieS} and aiTert that he is the fon of Bacchus 
and Venus. Among other trippds too which ?re dedit 
cated in Htlicon there is a mod ancient one, which they 
fay Hefiod received in Chalcis^by the Euripus., in confe- 
quence of a viftory which he gained by his verfc^. The 
grove here is furrounded with inhabitants : and the Thcf-« 
pi^ns f:elebrate a feilival in this pfa^e, and games which 
they call Mou/el^y or, /acred to the M^/^s. They alfp ce«» 
lebT?t^ g?mes in honour of Loye, in which rewards arc 
fiq| pnly propofe<i tP muficians,^ but likewife to the athlet«, 
Qti afcending from ^s grove tp the dift^ce of twenty 

ftadia, 
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I fta<lki5 jon will fee a fountain, which is called the fountaia 
I of the faorfc. They fay, that the horfe of Bdlcrophoa 
made diis fountain by ftriking the earth with hi& hoof. 
But the Boeotians that dwell about Helicon have a tradi- 
tion auttoi^ them, that Hefiod wrote nothing befides the 
poem entitled JForis and Days j and from this they take 
away the introduction to the Mufes, and. fay that the 
proper beginning of the poem is that part which fpeaks 
of Contentions. They flicwed me too a leaden table near 
the fountain, which was almoft entirely rotten through 
age, but on which the Works and Days of Hefiod was 
written. Their opinion, howevct, who afcribe many works 
to Hefiod, is very different from this. And, according to 
thcky he compofed a poem On Women ; The Great Eoeai 
The ^eogony ; Verfts on the Prophet Melampus ; The De» 
fcent of Thefeus with Pirithous to Hades ; The Exhortation of 
Chiron^ viz. relative to the injiruciion of Achilles / and the 
poem called Woris and Days. 

The fame perfons too afTert, that Hefiod was inftruGed 
in divination by the Acarnanes: and, indeed, a poem of He* 
fiod On Divination is extant, which I have read, together 
with The Narrations of Prodigies, which are at the end of it. 
Contrary reports likewife are circulated about the death 
of Hefiod. For though it is univcrfally agreed, that the 
fons of Ganyftor, Gtimenus, and Antiphus, fled to Mo^- 
lucria from Naupadlus on account of the murder of 
Hefiod, and that through their impiety to Neptune they 
were puniihed there, yet fome arc of opinion, that He- 
fiod was falfely accufed of having ravifhed the fiiler of 
thefe young men, and others aflert, that (he was raviflied 
by him. And fuch are the dificrent reports which are 
circulated about Hefiod and his works. On the -top of 
r 4 mount 
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mount Helicon is the river Lamus, ivhich is not large i 

and in the borders of the Thefpians there is a place called 

Hedonacon^ which contains the fountain of Narcifius* 

They fay that Narciffus beheld himfelf in this fountain ; 

that he did not know he was in love himfelf ; and that 

he died through this love by the fide of the fountain. To 

be in love indeed with a fhadow, and not to know the 

difference between a man and the fhadow of a man, is 

ftupidity in the extreme. But there is another report 

•concerning Narciffus, which is lefs known than the former 

one ; and this is, that he had a twin fitter, who perfectly 

refemblcd him in her whole form, that her hair and dreft 

were fimilar to thofe of Narciffus, and that they ufed to 

go out together to hunt. That Narcifl[us fell in love with 

this fitter; and that ft^e happening to die before him, he 

ufed to come, to this fountain, in which, when he faw 

his own fhadow, without at the fame time perceiving that 

it was his own, he found feme mitigation of the torments 

of his love, by imagining that it wa§ the image of his fitter. 

It appears to me, however, that the earth produced the 

flower Narciffus, prior to this circumftance j and my 

opinion is confirmed by the verfes of Pamphus. For he 

fays, that rnanj years before the Thefpian Narciffus, 

Proferpine the daughter of Ceres was forcibly takep 

away by Pluto, as flie was playing and gathering flowers ; 

and that (he was deceived npt by violets, but by the 

pafciflTus, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

1 HOSE that dwell in Creufis, which is a haven of the 
Thefpians, have no public building or ftatue which do* 
ferves to be mentioned : but in the.houfe of a private per* 
fon in Creufis th^re is a ftatue of Bs^cchus, which is made 
of plafter, and adorned with pi£ture$, But the paiTage b7 
fes| to Creufis froip Peloponncfus is winding and ftormy. 
The promontories which run into the fea, give fuch 4 
curvature to the fhores, that fhips cannot fi^il in a dire^ 
line, and the winds blow violently from th^ neighbouring 
mountains. On failing from Creufis, not upwards but 
near Boeotia, you will fee the city Thifbe oh the right 
hand* And in the firfl: place there is a mountain near 
the fea. When you have pafled beyond this you will 
fee a plain, and after this another mountain, in the bottom 
part of which there is a city, In this city there is a temple 
of Hercules, ^nd in it a ftpne ftatue in an upright po- 
fition. They celebrate here a feftival, which they call 
Heracleia. Nothing would hinder the plain which lies here 
between the mountains from becoming a lake, through 
the great quantity of water in this part, if they did not 
raife a ftrong bank through the middle of the plain, turn 
the water every year to places beyond the bank, and cul- 
tivate the other parts of the plain. They fay that the 
nymph Thift)e, from whom the city is denominated, was 
^ native of this place. On failing from hence you will 
fee. a Imall city near the fea, which is called Tipha. There 
is a temple of Hercules here^j in whicji thcy*celebrate 91 

feftival 
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feftival annually. The Tiphxenfes aflert, that they ex- 
celled from the firft all the other Boeotians in the know- 
ledge of maritime aflfairs, and that Tiphys, who vtm 
chofen to be the pilot of the fhip Argo, was a native of 
their country. 

Before the city too they (hew a place, to which they 
fay the Argo drove when it returned from Colchis. On 
proceeding upwards from Thcfpia towards the conti* 
sienti you will arrive ^t the city Haliartus. But it is 
not proper that I (hould feparate from my account of 
the Orchomenian affairs, the particulars refpcfting the 
builder of this city and Coronea. In the Perfian war, one 
part of the army of Xerxes laid wafte with fire and 
fword the land and city of the Haliartians, on account of 
their attachment to the intereft of the Greeks. But in 
Haliartus there is a fcpulchre of Lyfandra the Laced%« 
monian. For when he drew near to Haliartus in order 
to attack its walls, as the city was defended within by an 
army of Athenians and Thebans^ thefe forces leaving the 
city, a battle enfued, in which Lyfander was flain. Indeed, 
Lyfander appears to me to have merited, by his conduft, 
both the greateft praife and blame. For he gave a fpeci* 
men of confummate fagacity in warlike affairs when he 
commanded thePcloponnefian fleet. For having attentively 
watched the motions of Antiochus the pilot of Alcibiades, 
^t that time when the commander was abfent, he induced 
him to hope, that he would be able to engage in a naval 
battle with the Lacedemonians, and afterwards vanquifhed 
Him trufting to his arrogance and temerity, not far from 
the walls of the Colophonians. Lyfander, too, when he 
was again chofen by the Spartans to command theii' three** 
cared galleys, (o mitigated the anger of Cyrus, that as 

often 
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often as he requefted money for the ufe of his fleet, C jms 
ibafonably and liberally fupplied him with it. And when 
tjie Athenians had one hundred vefiels ftationed in JEgo£- 
potamos, Lyfander made them his prize, through taking 
advantage of the time when the failors went on ihore ia 
order to lay in water and freih provilions» 

He likewife exhibited the following fpecimen of juftice: 
A difpute about money happened to take place, between 
Autolycus the pancratiaft, whofe image I have feen in the 
Prytaneum at Athens, and Eteonicus a Spartan. Here 
the Spartan, whofe abilities in defending his caufe were 
inferior to thofe of Autolycus, behaved notwithftanding 
fo infolently, becaufe the city of the Athenians was at that 
time in the power of the thirty tyrants, and Lyfander was 
prefent, that he ftruck his adverfary, and becaufe Autoly* 
cus defended himfelf, brought him to Lyfander, expefling 
that he would decide the a£Fair in his favour, Lyfander, 
however, accufed Eteonicus of having adled unjuftly, and 
difmiiTed him with reproaches and difgrace. Thefe a£liona 
therefore raifed the reputation of Lyfander : but the fol- 
lowing difgraced his chara£ler : At ^gofpotamos he flew 
Fhilocles the Athenian, who was one of the commanders 
of the Athenian fleet, and four thoufand Athenian cap- 
tives befldes, and would not fuffer them to be buried, 
though the Athenians permitted the Perfians that feU at 
Marathon, and Xerxes thofe Lacedaemmiians that died at, 
Thermopylae, to be buried. Afterwards, too, a greater dif« 
grace befel the Lacedaemonians through Lyfander ; and 
this was by his placing Decadarchsy or companies often men^ 
over the cities that were in alliance with the Lacedaemo^ 
nians, and befides thefe Laconic HarniB/iai^ or, apt W-< 
miniftrators of affairs. And iailly, when the Spartans took 

no 
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no care to acquire wealth, and this in confequence of an 
ohicle, which declared, that the defire of riches would 
be the only thing deftru£iiYe to Sparta, Lyfander iniianKd 
them with a vehement defire of becoming rich* Hence, 
following the opinion of thie Perfians^and judging accord* 
ing to their law, I conclude that Lyfander was more hurt** 
ful than ufeful to the Lacedaemonians. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

JjUT in Haliartus there is a fcpulchre of Lyfander, and 

an heroic monument of Cecrops the fon of Pandion. The 
mountain too, Tilphuffius, and the fountain Tilphufla, 
^re ^bout fifty ftadia diftant from Haliartus. It is faid by 
the Greeks, that when the Argives together with the fond 
of Polynices took Thebes, as they were leading along the 
prophet Tirefias, with their other fpoils, to the Delphic 
Apollo, the prophet being thirfty by the way drank of the 
fountain Tilphufla, and immediately after expired. His 
fepulchre therefore is near this fountain. They fay, too, 
that Manto the daughter of Tirefias was given to Apollo 
by the Argives ; bqt that by order of the god Ihe paiTed 
over in a fliip to Colophon in Ionia, and there married 
Rhacius the Cretft. With refpeft to other particulars 
about Tirefias, fuch as the number of years which he 
lived, his being changed from a man into a woman, and 
what Homer afferts of him in the Odyflcy, that he was the 
only wife perfon in Hadesr— rthefe are known to, every one. 
Among the Haliartians too diere is in the open air a 
temple of thofe goddcflcs who are called Praxidicaiy or, tht^ 
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Avengers ofaBkns. They fwcar on the altars of thefe god- 
defles, and never viplate the oath which they have thus 
taken. This temple is near the mountain TilphulEus. But 
in Haliartus there are temples in which there are qo 
flatues^ becaufe the temples are without coofs. To what 
divinities thefe were dedicated I have not been able to 
learn. The river Lophis flows through the Haliartian 
land. It is faid, that this country at firft was very dry, 
owing to its being totally deftitute of water, and that one 
of the principal, inhabitants went to Delphos to inquire 
by what means water might be found : that the Pythian 
deity anfwcred him, that he mull flay the firft perfon he 
met on his return, to Haliartus; and that he happicning 
to meet firft of all with Lophis the fon of Parthenomenes, 
immediately ftruck the youth with his fword. That Lo«?» 
phis yet breathing ran round the place in which he was 
wounded ; that wherever his blood fell on the groimd 
there water afcended ; and that from this circumftance 
the river was called Lophis. 

Alalcomenae is a village by no means large, and 1$ 
Ctuated at the extremities of a mountain not very lofty, 
^rhey fay, that this place was denominated from a native 
Alalcomenes, who was the nurfe of Minerva. But, ac- 
cording to others, it was called after Alalcomenia, who 
was the daughter of Ogygus. At fora^diftance from xhx^ 
village a temple of Minerva ftands in a plain ; and in it 
there is an ancient ftatue of ivory. Sylla, indeed, was 
guilty of many cruelties towards the Athenians, and his 
condu£l was very different from the manners of the Ro- 
mans. His behaviour too towards the Thebans and Or- 
chom^nians refembled his conduft towards the Athe- 
^ ^phviS : ai^ ixom the Alalcomenians h^ took away thid 

ftatue 
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ftatne of Minerva. This man, however, who {o furiotillf 
<»ptured the Grecian cities, and carried away the ftatuci 
of their gods, was tormented with the mod unpleafant of 
iH difcafes* For his body was covered with lice : and his 
former good fortune was terminated by fo calamitous an 
fend. But the temple in Alaleomcnas was negledcd after 
this event, as being deprived of its divinity. Another cit^ 
cumftance too happened in my time, which contributed 
to the diffolution of the temple. A large and ftrong ivy, 
which grew by the fide of the temple, deftroyed the ce- 
ment of the ftones, and feparated them from each other. 
A torrent not very large, which they call Triton, flows 
liere : and they fay it was thus denominated, becaufe Mi-^ 
rierva was educated near the river Triton ; juft as if this 
torrent was the river Triton, and not that which, pro- 
ceeding from the marfh Tritonis in Africa, pours itfelf 
into the Lybian fea. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

JOEFORE you arrive at Coronea from Alalcomcna?, 
you will fee a temple of Minerva Itonia. This name was 
given to the goddcfs by Itonus the fon of Amphiflyon. 
The Boeotians aflemble together in this place in order to 
form a common convention.' In this temple there arc 
brazen ftatues of Minerva Itonia, and Jupiter. Thefe 
were made by Agoracritos, the difciple and lover of Phi- 
dias. Statues too of the Graces were dedicated. here in 
my time. It is faid that lodamia, who officiated as 
jrieftefs to the goddefs, once came by night within the 

facred 
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facred encfofat^ of the temple, and that Minenra ap« 
pptred to her, invefted with a robe, in which there was 
(he head of Medufa : that lodamia, as foon as fhe beheld 
it, became a ftone ', and that on this account, a woman 
places fire erery day on the altar of lodamia, and fays 
thrice in the Boeotian tongue, that lodamia lives, and calls 
for fire. The remarkable particulars which Coronea con- 
tains, arc an altar of Mercury Epimelius in the forum, 
and an altar of the Winds, A little below thefe there is 
a temple of Juno, and in it an ancient ftatue, which was 
made by the Theban Pythodorus, This ftatue holds Sirens 
m one of its hands. For they fay, that the daughters of 
Achelous were perfuaded by Juno to contend in finging 
with the Mufes -, and that the Mufes, being vidorious, 
plucked off the wings of the Sirens, and made crowns 
From them. The mountain Llbethrius is about forty ftadia 
diftant from Coronea. In this mountain there are ftatues 
of the Libethrian Mufes and Nymphs. There are like- 
wife two fountains here, one of which they call Libethrias^ 
and the other Petra^ or a rod. , Thefe fountains refemblc 
the breafts of women, and water refembling milk afcends 
from them. To the mountain Laphyftion, and the grove 
of Jupiter Laphyftius from Coronea the diftance is twenty 
ftadia. There is a ftone ftatue of the god in this grove : 
and they fay, that when Athamas was about to facrifice 
Phrixus and Helle here, the fons of Jupiter fent a ram 
whofe wool was golden, upbn the back of which they 
efcaped. Above this grove there is a place called Her- 
cules Charops^ or the grej^yed : and the Boeotians fay, 
that Hercules afcended here, dragging up the dog of 
Hades. 

On 
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On defcending* from the mountain Laphyftion to tfcc 
temple of Minerfa Itonia^i you will fee. the river Phalarus 
running into the lake Cephiffis. Beyond the mountain La- 
phyftion is Orchomenus, an illuftrious and renowned Gre- 
cian city, which once arrived at the higheft degree of feli- 
city, and which was deftroyed by nearly the fame means as 
Mycene and Dclos. The following particulars are handed 
down to us refpefting its ancient affairs. They fay, that 
Andreus the fon of the river Peneus, firft of all dwelt in 
tliis place, and that from him the country was denominated 
Andreis. That Athamas, becoming acquainted with him, 
gave him all the country about the mountain Laphyftion, 
together with that region which is now called Coronea 
and Haliartia. But Athamas, being of opinion that he 
fiiould not leave any male children behind him (becaufe 
he called to mind his condudl, when infane, towards Lear- 
chus and Melicerte, Leucon had died through difeafe, 
and he was ignorant whether Phrixus was alive, or had any 
children), on this account he adopted Coronus and Ha- 
liartus, the fons of Therfander, who was the fon of Sify- 
phus: for Athamas was the brother of Sifyphus. How- 
ever, when Phrixus, as fome fay, or Prefbon, according 
to others, who was the fon of Phrixus by the daughter 
of jEetes, returned from the Colchi, the fons of Ther- 
fander gave up the kingdom of Athamas to Athamas and 
his progeny. Thefe, therefore, having received from 
Athamas a part of the land, built Haliartus and Coronea. 
But prior to the return of thefe, Evippe the daughter of 
Leucon was given in marriage by Athamas to Andreus : 
and by her he had Eteoclcs ; though it is reported by the 
citizens,' that Eteocles was the fon of the river Cephifus. 

Hence, 
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ticftce, certain poets clill Eteocles in their verfc«, Ccphi- 
fiades. This Eteocles, when he begatl to reign, fuffered 
them to call the country from Andreus. But he inftituted 
two tribes, one of which he ordered to be called Cephi- 
fiades, and the other after his pwn name Eteoclea. When 
Halmus^ too^ the fon of Sifyphus> came to him, he gave 
him but a fmall part of the cotintry for his portiom : and 
the towns were called Halmdttes from Halmus. But in 
Sifter times^ one town alone came to be called Halmone^* 
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X HE Boeotians, tbo, fay that Eteocles wastfie firft that 

laerificed to the Graces. And; indeed, that he eftabUfhed 

three Graces they are well convinced ; but they have loft 

the remembrince of th^ names which he gave them. For 

the Lacedaemonians only worfhip two Graces, the ftatues 

of whichi they fay, were dedicated by Lacedaemon thfc . 

fon of Taygete, who alio gave them the names of Cleta 

knd Phaeniia. Thefe names, indeed, are very properlv 

^iven to the Graces, as likewife are thofe names which 

Jirc affigned to the Graces by the Athenians. For the 

Athenians have from ancient times venerated the Graces^ 

Auxo and Hegemone. And as to Carpus, it is not ^ name 

bf one of the Graces, but of one of the Seafons, But 

the Athenians worfhip the other of the Seafons, together 

With Pandrofus, and call this divinity Thallote^ or the 

fiourijbing. Indeed, we now pray to three Graces, halving 

learnt that tjiere are three from the Orehomeniaii lEteo- 

cles. Thofe, tooi that have made ftatues of Bacchus have 

Vox.. lU. G placed 
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)>hce4 three Graces In the hands of the god, juft a# 
Angelion and Teftaeus have dbnc to the Delphic Apollo* 
And at Athens, in the vcftibule of the tower there arc 
three Graces, whofe niyfteries, which are kept fecret ff om 
the multitude, are there celebrated. But Pamphus is the 
firft we arc acquainted with, that celebrated the Graces 
in verfe : but he neither mentions their number, not their 
flames. Homer too makes mention of the Graces^ and 
fays that one of thefe is the wife of Vulcan, and that her 
name is Charis. He alfo fays, that Sleep is the lover of 
the Grace Pafithea : and in the fpeech of Sleep^ he has 
the following verfe : 

«* That flie my lov'd-one fliall be ever mine. 
The youDgcft Grace, Palitfica the divine." 

Hence fome have fufpe£ted that Homer knew of other 
inore ancient Graces. 

But Hefiod in theTheogony (if that work be the comi» 
fofition of Hefiod) fays that the Graces are the daughters 
of Jupiter and Eurynome, and that their names are Eu- 
phrofync, Aglaia, and Thalia. . Onomacritus^ too, in his 
verfcs gives them the fame names. But Antimachus neither 
mentions the number, nor the names of the Graces, but 
only fays, that they are the daughters of Aigle and the 
Sun. Hermefianax the writer of elegies fays, what no 
one Jjefore him ever aflerted, that Pithoy or per/uafion, is 
one of the Graces. But I have not been able to find, wha 
the firft perfon was, that either by a ftatue or pifture re* 
prefented the Graces naked. For the more ancient ilatues 
and piftures of the Graces have garments. Thus among 
the Smyrnaeans in the temple of the Nemefes, among the 
other ftatueSj there are Graces fafhioned of gold, which 

were 
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vrtrt m^e by Bupalus. And in the Odeum there is a 
pi£ture of a Grace, which was painted by Apelles. Among 
tiie Fei^amenians too, in the bed-chamber of Attains, and 
in the temple which they call Puthion, there are Graces 
which were painted by the Parian Pythagoras. Befides 
all thefe, Socrates the fon of Sophronifcus made a fta* 
tue of the Graces for the Athenians, which is placed 
in the veftibule of their tower. Thefe are all in a fimilar 
manner clothed : and I cannot tell for what reafon men 
in after times, in their ftatues and pictures of the Grace«| 
reprefented them naked^ 
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V/N the death of Etcocles, the kingdom Came to the 
|>ofterity of Halmus. The daughters of this Halmus were 
Chry fogenea and Ghryfe. It is reported, that Phlegyas was 
the fon of Mars by Chryfe* And P^egyas reigned after 
lEtcocles, becaufe Eteocles did not leave any male offspring 
behind him. But at that time the name of the whole 
country was changed j fo that the region which was be<- 
fofe denominated Andreis, was then called Phlegyantis. 
The city too Andreis was inhabited from the firft, to 
which Phlegyas added another called by his own name, 
^nd colle£ked into it the beft of all the Grecian warriors. 
The Phlcgyans, however, in after timesi through their 
ftupidity and boldnefs, feparated themfelves from the other 
Orchomenians, and led away at the fame time the neigh-* 
bottring people. At length too they turned their arms againft 
1^ lemple of the Delphic Apollo, in order to plunder 

G2 it: 
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it ? and when Philammon with a chofcn band of ArgiirCt 
came to affift the Delphi, both he and his forces fell in 
thfe eiigagcment which enfued. That the Phlcgyans, in- 
deed, delighted in warlike affairs beyond the reft of the 
Greeks, is evident from thefe lines of Homer in the Iliad^ 
refpefling Mars and the fon of Mars, Terror : 

** from Thrace they fly, callM to the dire alarms 
Of warring Phlcgyans, and Ephyrian arms.'' 

But, in thefe verfes, he appears to me, to call thofe that in^* 
habit the Thefproti^n Epirus, Ephyri. However, divinity 
nearly deftroyed the race of the Phlcgyans by continued 
thunder and violent earthquakes, and thofe that were 
left were deftroyed by peftilence, except a few that fled 
to Phocis- 

But Phlegyas dying without children, Chryfes the fon 
of Neptune, by Chryfogenea the daughter of Halmus, 
reigned after him. The fon of this Chryfes ivas Minyas ; 
and from him, the people that he governed are even at 
prefent called Minyae. So great was the tribute which 
was paid to this Minyas, that he furpaffed in wealth all 
thofe that reigned before him, and was the firft we arc 
acquainted with among the Minyae that built a treafury 
for the purpofe of fecuring his riches. ♦ And there arc 
certain Greeks, who have great knowledge in affairs of 
this kind, by whom thefe treafuries are confidered as more 
wonderful than thofe which their own country contains. 
However, the moft illuftrious hiftorians, who have given 
the moft accurate account of the Egyptian pyramids, have 
not made the leaft mention of the treafury of MinyaSy 
and the walls of Tiryns* though they are equally worthy 
of admiration. The fon of this Minyas was Orchomcnus: 
and during hi^ reign the city was called Orchomenes, and'' 
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the people were denominated Orchomcnians. Yet the 
appellation of Minyae ftill remains, for the purpofe of dif- 
tinguiSiing thefe people from the Orchomenians in Ar- 
cadia. Orchomenus thereforie reigning, Hyettus came to 
him from Argos j for this Hyettus was obliged to abandon 
his country, on account of having murdered Molurus the 
fon of Arifbais, whom he had detected committing adul- 
tery with his wife. Orchomenus gave this Hyettus, that, 
part of the country which is about the village Hyettus, 
and the land adjoining to it. The author of the verfeai 
vhich the Greeks cajl the Great Eoe«| makes mentioa 
f f Hyettus : v 

*' Hyettus, when Arifbas* fon he found, * 

Molurus, in the chamber of his wife, 

Th' ^dultVer flew, and from his country fled, 

Argos, the fertile nurfe of genVous deeds. 

To Minyas* fon Orchomenus he came : 

The exile then th* heroic prince receiv'd, 

And nobly gave him of his realms a fliare." 

But It is evident, that this Hyettus was the^ firft that 
puniihed adultery. For in after timea Draqo, among the. 
laws which he made for the Athenians, relative to the 
punifliment of unjuft afligns, enaftedjthat adultery Oiould 
be feverely p^nifhed, TJ^e name too pf the Minype arrived 
^t fuch a degree of dignity, that Neleus, the fon of Crcn 
theus and king of Pylus, married from Orchomenus^ 
^oris the daughter of Amphion ;he fon of HilafiivSA 
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1 HE race however of Halmus was deftined to come la. 
an end. For Orchomenus did not leave behind hi^ any 
children ; and in confequencc of this, the royal authority 
paffed to Clymenus the fon of Prefbon, and the grandfoji| 
of Phrixus. Erginus was the cldeft fon of this Clymenus |^ 
the next to him in age were Stratius, Arrhon, and Pyleus t 
but the youngeft of all was Axeus. Certain Thebans, for. 
a very trifling oflFence, flew Clymenus during the cele-^ 
bration of the feftival of Oncheftian Neptune, this flight 
offence having roufed them to vehement wrath. Erginus, 
as being the eldeft fon of Clymenus, reigned after his: 
father 5 and immediately as he came to the throne, having 
with the afliftance of his brothers coUefted an army, led 
his forces againft Thebes, vanquiflied the Thebans, and 
afterwards made a treaty of peace with them, on conditioa 
that they paid him an annual fum of money as a re^om- 
penfe for the murder of Clymenus. But when Hercules 
undertook to defend the Thebans, then the Tliebans were 
freed from this tribute, and the Minya; f^iiFered greatly 
in war. Hence Erginus, who faw that his fubjedls were 
wearied in the extreme with the continuance of the war, 
made a peace with Hercules ; and defirous that his king- 
dom might recover its priftine opulence and felicity, fo 
much negle^ed every thing elfe to accomplifli this, that 
he arrived at extreme old age without ever having bee^ 
married, or had any children. As fooii however as he 
became rich, he wiflied to have children : and coming to 
Delphos in order to interrogate the god on this fubjecl, 

he 
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hfi rececv^d the foUowing oracle : ** OErginus^ fon of Cly^ 
menufl, and giandfon of Prefbon, thou comeft hither 
late, inqiuring after an offspring, but even now add a 
new top to the old tail of the plough/' 

In conformity therefore to the admonition of the ora* 
cle, Erginus married a young woman, by whom he had ' 
Trophonius and Agamedes; though it is faid that Tropho« 
tiius was the fon of Apollo, and not of Erginus; which, 
indeed, I can eafily be perfuaded to believe, and this muft 
be the opinion of any one who goes to the oracle of Tro^ 
phonius. They fay, that thefe fons.of Erginus, as foon 
as they arrived at manhood, became very (kilful in build* 
ing temples for the gods, and palaces for kings. For they 
built the temple of Apollo in Delphos, and the treafury 
of Hyrieus, In the wall of this treafury they placed one 
ftone in fuch a' manner, that they could take it out when^ 
<jver they pleafed j and in confequence of this, they werq 
perpetually carrying away fome part of the depofited trea* 
fure. This filled Hyrieus with aftonifliment, as he found 
that the locks and feajs had not been move4» and yet thq 
amount of his wealth was perpetually diminifhed. Oa 
the veffels, therefore, in which his money was depofited^ 
he fixed traps, or fomethjng of this kind, by which any 
one that attempted to touch the money might be imme* 
diatcly caught, Hence Agamedes, when he entered the 
treafury, was held faft in the fixare : and Trophonius fear-i. 
ing leftj when it was day, his brother would he forced by 
torments to copfefs that he was his affociate in the theft,^ 
^ut off the head of Agamedes, After this TrgphoniiAS yrz% 
(wallowed up in ^n opening of the earth, in ^he groves 
of Lebadea, where there is a ditch, which is called aftei^ ' 
^gaixiedes, vith a pillar raifed* over iu Afcalaphua and 

Q 4 lateienijia^ 
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lalmenus, who are faid to have been the fons of Mars b]^ 
Aftyoche, the daughter of A£tor, the grand-daughter of 
AxeuS) and the great grand^laughter of Clymenus, reigned 
over the Orchomenians. The Orchomenians were led bjL 
thcfe two againft Troy ; partook of the expedition pf the 
fons of, Codrus to Ionia ; and heing driven from theic 
country by the Thebans, Recovered it again by the affiftancc 
of Philip the fon of Amynta^. A divine power, how- 
ever, always caufed their afiairs to verge to an imbecU 
condition. 
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Among the orchomenians there is a temple of Bac^ 
chus, and a mod ancient temple of the Graces. Theji 
venerate in a moft eminent degree certain ftones, which 
they fay fell from heayen, and were taken up by £teocles«. 
But the adorned ftatues, or thofe which are artificially 
made, and which are of ftone, were dedicated in my time* 
The Orfchomeni^ns too have a fountain, which defervesj 
to be infpefted ; and into which they defcend for the pur-v 
pofe of drawing water. But the treafury of Minyas is not . 
inferior to any of the wonderful produftions of Grecian 
art. It is built of ftone, is of a round figure, and its top 
does not raife itfelf to a very (harp point. They fay that 
Ae topmoft ftone holds together the whole building. 
There are likewife fepulchres here of Minyas and Hefiod ; 
and they fay that they came to poffefs the bones of Hefiod, 
by the following means : A peftilence once raging in their^ 
country to the deftruftion of men apd cattle, they fent 
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fusrtain perfons, who arc called Speculators^ to the Delphic 
god, who g^ve them an oracle, fignifying that they mull 
i^ring the bones of Hefiod from the Naupaftian to the Or- 
cliomeaian land, and that this would be the only means of 
freeing them from their malady. But upon thfcir again inter- 
ipgating the god, in what part of the Naupaftian land the 
bones were depofited, the Pythian deity anfwered them, 
that a crow would (hew them. As the meflengers there- 
fore were proceeding on their journey, they faw not far 
ftom the road a crow fitting on a ftone ; and in the hol- 
low of this ftone they found the bones of Hefiod, with 
^e following infcripuon on the tbmb : 

<* The fertile Afcra is the native land 
Of ijefiod, but the Minyae, fkill'd to tame 
The warlike fteed, his bones poiTefs. His fame 
True wifdom's votaries, of difcernmcnt nice, 
Through all th' Argolic land have widely fpread." 

With refpe£k to Aftseon, a report is circulated among 
jhe Orchomenians, that their land was injured by means 
of a fpe£l;re, which fat on a ftone ; and that on their con- 
fulting the Delphic oracle about it, they were ordered by 
the god to bury any remains of Aftaeon which they might 
happen to find 5 and befides this, to make a brazen image 
pf the fpeftre, and fatten it with iron to the ftone. And 
• |his ftatue I have feen. ^ They perform top every year 
funeral facrifices to Adlaeon* The temple of Hercules, in 
which there is a ftatue not large, is diftant from Orcho- 
Ijfienus about feven ftadia. 'Ihe fountains of the river 
Melan are in this place ; and this river runs into the lake 
GephifEs. . This lake occupies a great part of the Orcho- 
menian land 5 and during the winter, through the vehe- 
ment blowing o^ the fout^-wind, the water fpreads over 

aeon- 
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a confiderable part of the country. The Hiebans 67, tkit 
the river CephiiTus was turned by Hercules into the Orcho* 
menian plains ; and that prior to this it ran into the fea» 
under a mountain ; but that Hercules clofed up the chafm^ 
Hpmer indeeS knew of the lake Cephiffis^ but he doeai 
not fay that it was the work of Hercules. For th|i8 ho 
fp^aks concerning it: 

*^ Inclining o*cr the lake Cephiflis"— 

Nor is it probable, that the chafm was not difcovercd by 
the Orchomenians, and that Hercules, by feparating it, 
reftcwred to the river its ancient paffage, fince even in the; 
Trojar; times they were in no want of money. This 
is evident from what Homer reprcfents Achilles faying 
ih anfwer to the an^bail'^dors of Agamemnon : 

•* Not all the )^ealth Orchomenus receives/* 

It is clear from hence, that the Orchomenians were fup-» 
plied with great riches at that time. But, as they fay, Af-, 
pledon was then deprived of inhabitants through fcarcity 
of water. They add, that the city was denominated from. 
Afpledon^ who was the fon of Neptune by the nymph 
Midea. This account is confirmed by the verfes whidi 
they fay were made by Cherfias the Orchomcnian ; 

" Afplcdon, in an ample city bori>, ' 

From Neptune and th' illiiftrious Mida fprung."* 

The verfes however of this Qierfias are not now extant : 
and the above lines are cited by Calippus in his oratioa 
on the Orchomenians. They likewife affert, that the 
epigram on the fepulchre of Hefictd M^as gompofed by 
Cherfias. 
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A HE Phoccnfes border on the Orchomenians in that 
part which is near the mountains : but Lebadea border^ 
pn them in that part in which the plains are fituated* 
This city was formerly built in the more elevated part of 
^e country, and was called Midea from the mother of 
Afpledon. But when Lebadus came from Athens, and 
fettled here, the inhabitants defcended into the plains, and 
from him the city was called Lebadea. They neither 
however know who his father was, nor on what account 
he came hither. They only know that his wife was Nice* 
TThis city is adorned in every refpe£l fimilar to tl*e moil 
flourifhing cities of Greece. The grove of Trophonius is 
feparated from it : and they fay that Hercyna, playing in 
this place with the daughters of Ceres, unwillingly let a 
goofe fall out of her hands, which afterwards fled into a 
cavern, and concealed itfelf under a ftone : tha^Profer- 
pine came into the cavern, and took the bird from under 
ihe ftone : and that in the place where (he had moved the 
ftone water burft forth, which became a river, denomi- 
nated from this circumftance Hercyna. Near the banks 
of this river there is a temple of Hercyna ; and in it there 
is a ftatue of a virgin holding a goofe in her hands. The 
fountains of the river are in the cavern, together with 
ftatues in an upright pofition : and dragons are rolled 
round the fceptres of thefe ftatues. Any one would be 
inclined to conjefture, that thefe are the ftatues of -^(cu- 
iapiu^ and Hygia j but they may be Cie ftatues of Tro- 
' , phonias 
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j>honxu8 and Hercyna, as they are of opinion, that dragotif 
are no lefs facred to Trophonius than to ^fculapius. 
Near the river too there is a fepulchre of Arcefilaus. 
They fay that Leitus brought the bones of Arcefilaus from 
Troy. But the mod remarkable particulars in the grove 
ajre a temple pf Trophpnius, and a ftatue, which may be 
conjeftured to be that of ^fculapius. This ftatue was 
made by Praxiteles. There is alfo a temple here of Cerc$ 
Europa : an(| in jhc ppcri air ^Kcre is a temple of Jupiter 
Pluvius. 

As you afceiid to the place from which the oracle 
is given, and pafs ox\ to the anterior part of the moun-j 
tain, you will 'fee a temple of Proferpine tie hunirefs 
and Jupiter the hiug^ This temple, either through it^ 
nagnitude, or ' through qnceafing waps, was left half 
finiflied. In another temple which ftands hcir^ thcTC arc 
ftatues of Saturn, Juno, and Jupiter. There is alfo in 
tbis place a temple of Apollo.. With refpeft to what perr 
liiins to this oracle, when any one defires. todcfcend intQ 
the cave of Trophonius, he muft firft take up his refi- 
dcnce for a cei^tain number of days in a building deftined 
to this purpofe. This building is a temgle of the Good 
D oniony and of Good Fortune. While he ftays here he pu- 
rifies himfelf in other refpefts, and abftains frqm hot 
baths. The river Hercyna is ufed by him for a hath : 
and he is well fupplied with animaj food from the vic- 
tims which are facrificcd. For he who defcends hither^^ 
facrifices to Trophonius and his fons \ to ApoUo, Sa- 
turn, and Jupiter the king ; to Juno the chariot driver^ 
and to Ceres, whom they call Europa, and who they 
fay was the nurfe of Trophonius. ^A diviner is prcfent 
to each of the facriSces, who infpefts the entrails of the^ 

yi£l;ims^ 
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vi£^ims, and while he beholds them, prophefies whether or 
tiot Trophonius will propitioufly receive the perfon who 
confultshim. The other viftims do not in a iimilar manner 
difcbfe the mind of Trophonius : but each perfon who 
descends to him, facrifices, on the night in which he de-"* 
fcends, a ram in a ditch, invoking at the fame time Aga^ 
medes. They pay no regard to the former entrails, even 
though they ihould be favourable, unlefs the entrails of 
this ram are likewife aufpicious. And when it happens 
that the entrails thus correfpond in fignification, then the 
perfon that wifhes to confult Trophonius defcends.with 
good hope, and in the following manner : The facrificers 
bring him by night to the river Hercyna; there they 
anoint him with oil ; and two boys belonging to the city, 
each about thirteen years old, and whom they call Mer- 
curies, wa(h him> and fupply him with every thing nc« 
cefiary. 

He is not immediately after this led by the facrificers 
to the oracle, btit is firft brought to the fountains of the 
river, which are very near to each other. Here he is 
obliged to drink of that which is called the water df Lethe, 
that he may bejcome^ oblivious of all the former objefts of 
his purfuit. Afterwards he muft drink of another water, 
which is called the water of Mnemofyne^ or memory j that 
he nfay remember the objefts which will prefent them- 
felves to his view on dcfcending into the grove. Having 
therefore beheld the ftatue, which they fay was made by 
Daedalus (and which the priefts never fliew to any but 
thofe who defire to confult Trophonius), performed cer- 
tain religious ceremonies, and prayed, he proceeds to the 
oracle clothed in white linen, begirt with fillets, and 
living on his feet l\ich flippers as are worn by the na-i 

tivCi 
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tives of this place. The oracle is above the grove iii k 
mountain, and is inclofed with a wall of white ftone^ 
whofe circumference is very fmall> and whofe altitude is 
not more than two cubits. Two obelifks are r^ifed on 
this wall, which, as well as the zones that hold them to-*! 
gether, are of brafs. Between thefe there are dpors : and 
within the inclofure there is k chafm of the earth, which 
was not formed by nature, but was made by art, and 1$ 
excavated in according proportion with confummate ac- 
curacy and flcill. The fliape of this chafm refembles that 
of an oven. Its breadth^ meafured diametrically, may be 
conje£lured to be about four cubits. Its depth does not 
j^pear to me more than eight cubits. There are not 
fteps to its bottom : but when any one deiigns to defcend 
to Trophonius, they give him a ladder, which is both 
narrow and light. On defcending into this chafm, be-» 
twcen its bottom and fummit there is a fmall cavern, the 
breadth of which i$ about two fpans, and its altitude ap^ 
pears to be abput one fpan. 

He, therefore, who defcends to the bottom of thir 
chafm lays himfelf down on the ground, and holding 
ip his hand fops mingled with honey, firft of all placed 
his feet in the fmall cavern, then haflens to Join his kne€$ 
to his feet ; and immediately after the reft of his body 
contrafted to his knees, is draxvp within the cavern^ juft 
as if he was hurried away by the vortex of the largeft 
and moft rapid river. But thofe that have defcended to 
the adytum of this- place are not all inftru61:ed in the 
' fecrets of futurity in the fame manner* For one obtain* 
this knowledge by his fight, and another by his hearing j 
but all return through the fame opening, and walk back* 
watds as they return. They fay no one* that defcended 

hec^ 
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liere evet died in the chafm, except one of the fpear«» 
bearers of Demetrius, who would not perform any of the 
eftablifiied religious ceremonies, and who did not come 
hither for the purpofe of confulting divinity, but that he 
might enrich himfelf by carrying the gold and filver from 
the adytunu It is alfo faid, that his dead body was thrown 
tip by a different avenue, and not through the facred open- 
ing* Other reports are Circulated about this man, but 
thofe which I have mentioned appear to me to be the 
mofl: remarkable. When the perfon that defccnded to 
Trof^onius returns, the facrificers immediately place hitt 
on a throne, which they call the throne <^ Mnemofyno^ 
^and which ftands not far from the adytum. Then they aik 
him wbzt he has either feen or heard, and afterwards dc* 
liver him to certain perfons appointed for this purpofe, 
who bring him to the temple of Good Fortune, and the 
Good Daemon, while he is yet full of terror, and with- 
out any knowledge either of himfelf, or of thofe that arc 
near hittu Afterwards, however, he recovers the ufe of hit 
reafon, and laughs juft the fame as before. IwriteJiu^ 
not from Aearjay, hut from nvhat I have fan happen to others^ 
end fr(an what I experienced fn^elf when I confulted the 
srack of Trophinius. All too that return from Trophonim 
are obliged to write in a table whatever diey have either 
heard of feen : and even at prefent the ihield of Arifto-- 
menes remains in this place, the particulars refpeding 
which I have already related. 
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chap: XL. 

J HE Boeotians became acquainted with this oracle^; df 
which they were before entirely ignorant^ by the fpllo^;*^ 
Sng means : In confequence of a gre^t want of rain foir 
the ft>acie of two years, they fent Speculator^ from each 
city to Delphos. Thefe, imploring ^ remedy againft the 
drought which they laboured under, the Pythian deity 
ordered to go to Trophonius in Lebadea, and find relief 
from him. But when they came to Lebadea, arid coulrf^ 
tiot find the oracle^ one Saon an Acraiphniaii,- who wa^ 
the oldeft of the Speculators, happened to fee a fwarm 
of bees, and followed theni to their hive. Perceiving, 
therefore, that they flew into this chafm of the earth, he 
foDowed them, and by this means found the oracle which 
he fought. They fay, that this Sabn was iftftrufted by 
Trophoiiiuft in all the facred ceremonies belonging to this 
oracIe% 

Of the workis of Daedalus there are two among the 
Boeotians ; a ftalue of Hercules belonging to the Thebans, 
and of Trophonius belonging to the Lebadenfes. There 
are the fame number of wooden ftatues in Crete, viz. 
Britomartis in Olus, and Minerva among the Gnoffians. 
BeHdes thefe, too, they have a reprefentation of the danee 
of Ariadne, which is mentioned by Homer in thfe Iliad 5 
and this is made of white (lone. Among the Delians 
likewife there is a wooden ftatue of Venus not large^ the 
right hand of which is decayed through length of time : 
and this ftatue ftands on a fquare ^gure infteard ^f feet: 
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I am perfuaded that Ariadne received 'this ftatuc from 
Dasdalus, and that when (he followed TJiefeus, (he took 
it along with her. The Delians fay, that Thefeus, when 
Ariadne was taken from him, dedicated this wooden ftatue 
of Venus to the Delian Apollo, that- he might not by 
taking it home with him ,be reminded of his loft wife, 
and by this recoUediiou continually experience new tor- 
ments of love. I do not know that any other works of 
Daedalus befides thcfe remain. For thofe works of his 
which the Argives dedicated in the temple of Jupo, and 
thofe which were brought to Gela in Sicily from Om- 
phace, have all been deftroyed by time. The Chseronenfcs 
are next to the Lebadenfes. The city of thefe people wad 
formerly called Arne : and they fay that Arne was the 
daughter of jEoI^s, and that from her another city in 
Theflaly is denominated. They add, that the prefent name 
of the Chaeronenfes was derived from Chaeron the fon of. 
Apollo by Thero the daughter bf Phylas : and this is con- 
firmed by the author of the poem called tlie Great Eoeae, 
ill the following verfes : 

*'• In wedlock with Deiphile conjoint. 
Daughter of lolauS the renowa'd, 
And in whofe perfon godlike beauties Ihone, 
^ Phylas, in his auguft abodes begat 
A fon nam'd Ippotus, with Thero fiiir. 
In form refembling Phscbe's fplendid light : 
, And Thero from Apollo, Chaeron bore, 

Of mighty ftrebgth, and Ikill'd the fteed to tame.*' 

It appears to me, too, that Homer knew that Cliaeronea 
was called Lebadea, but that he chofe to denominate it 
•by its ancient name ; in Ihe fame manner as he calls the 
African river iEgyptus, and not Nile* 
Vol. III. H . .But 
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But among the Chseroncnfcs there are two trophlef, 
which were raifed by the Romans and Sylla, when Acy 
vanquiftied Taxilus and the army of Mithridatcs. PhUip, 
however, the fon of Amyntas, neither raifed any trophy 
;it Chxronea, nor for any viftories which he gained over 
cither Greeks or Barbarians. For it was not an eftabliflied 
cuftom with the Macedonians, to leave trophies as monu- 
ments of their vidlories. It is faid too by the Macedo- 
nians, that Caranus, when he reigned in Macedonia, having 
vanquiftied in battle Cifleus, who governed the country 
bordering on the Macedonians, raifed a trophy after the 
manner of tlie Argives. But they add, that a lion rufhing 
from Olympus, threw down and deftroyed the trophy^ 
That Caranus was confciou* he had not af^ed prudently, 
becaufe by raifing this trophy he had occafioned an irrecon- 
cileable enmity with his neighbours ; and that afterwards 
neither Caranus nor any of his fucceffors raifed a trophy, 
that they might at fome future time attraft to themfelves 
the benevolence of the neighbouring people. Alexander 
confirms the truth of this account, becaufe he neither 
raifed a trophy for his viftaries over Darios, nor for his 
conqueft of the Indies. Near this city there is a com- 
mon fepulchre of thofe Thebans that fell in the engage- 
ment againft Philip. Thjere is no infcription on the tomb, 
but a Iron {lands on it, which may be fuppofed to fignify 
the great vehemence of thefe men in fight. But it ap- 
pears to me t^kat tliere is no infcription on the fepulchrc, 
becaufe the Daemon did not permit the confequences of 
their courage to be fuch as might be expefted. The 
Ch^ionems venerate, above all the gods, the fceptre which 
Homer fays Vulcan made for Jupiter. This fceptre 

Hermes 
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Hermes received from Jufuteri and gave to Pelops { Pe** 
lops left it to Atreus i Atreus to Thyeftes ; and from 
Thyeftes it came to Agamemnon. This fceptre too they 
denoininate the /pear ; and indeed that it contains fome*^ 
thing of z nature more divine than ufual, is evident from 
hence» that a certain fplendor is feen proceeding from it* 
TheChaeroneans fay, that this fceptre was found in the bor*^ 
ders of the Panopeans in Phocis^ and together with it % 
quantity of gold \ and that they cheerfully took the fceptjre 
inftead of the gold. I am perfuaded that it was brought 
by Elecjtra the daughter of Agamemnon to Phocis. There 
is not however any temple publicly raifed for this fceptr^, 
but every year the perfon to whofe care this facred fceptre 
is committed, places it in a building deftined to this pur« 
pofe ; and the people facriiice to it every day, and place 
near it a table full of all kinds of flefh and fweetmeats* 
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Of all the iJtrorks indeed of Vulcan, which are cele* 
brated by poets, and praifed by the reft of mankind^ this 
fceptre of Agamemnon is the only thing which dcferves 
our belief. For the Lycians, who (hew in Patarae in the 
temple of Apollo a brazen bowl, which they fay was de-* 
dicated by Tclcphus, and made by Vulcan, arc ignorant 
that the Samians, Theodorus, and RhoeCus were th^ 
firft brafs-founders. The Achaian Patrenfes, too, pretend 
that the cheft whIckiEurypylus brought from Troy was 
made by Vulcan, but in reality they have no fuch cheft 
to flievr* la Cypnus^bere is a city called Amathus } and 
^ Ha in 
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in it there is an ancient temple of Adonis and Venus* 
•They fay, that in this temple there is a necklace which 
was given by Harmonia at firft ; but that it came to be . 
called the necklace of Eriphyle, becaufe (he received 
it as a gift from her hufband. Afterwards the fons of 
Phegeus dedicated it at Delphi. But how it came to thefe, 
we have ftiewn in our account of the Arcadian affairs. 
And laft of all it was taken away by the Phocaean ty- 
rants. However, it does not appear to me, that the neck- 
lace, which' the Amathufians polTefs in the temple of 
Adonis, belonged to Eriphyle, as this necklace in Ama- 
•thus is compofed of green ftones fet in gold ; and Homer, 
4n the Odyfley, fays that the necklace which was given to 
'Eriphyle was made of gold : 

" There Eriphyle weeps, who loofely fold 
Her lord, her honour, for the luft of gold.'* 

And yet Homer was not ignorant that there are various 
kinds of necklaces. For in the fpceches of Euma^us to 
Ulyffes, before the arrival of Telemachus from Pvlus, there 
are the following lines : 

" An artiil to my father's palace came," 
With gold and amber chains, elabVate frame." 

And among the gifts which Penelope received from the ^ 
fultors, he fays that Eurymachus gave her a necklace : 

A necklace rich with gold', with amber gav. 
That (hot effulgence like the folar ray, 
Eurymachus prefents,— — — — 

But he does not fay that Eriphyle received a necklace varied 
with gold and ftones. §o that it is probable that thi« 
fceptre is the only thrag among all thefe that was made 

by 
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by Vulcan. Above the city Chacronea there is a preci- 
pice, which , is called Petrachos. They are of opinion 
that Saturn was in this place deceived by Rhea, when he 
fwallowed a ftonc, inftead of Jupiter. On the fummit of 
the mountain there is a fmall ftatue of Jupiter. In this 
part of Chseronea the inhabitants make an ointment, by 
boiling together rofes, lilies, narciflufes, and the herb />//, 
or fivord^'grafs : and this is a remedy againft pain. If, in- 
deed, you anoint wooden ftatues with the ointment of 
rofes, you will preferve. them from rottennefs. The iris 
grows in marfhy places, and is equal in fize to the lily \ 
but its colour is not white^ and it docs not emit fo ftrong' 
an odour as the lily. 
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CHAP. I. 

IT is evident that that p^afl of Phocis which is about 
TithoBca and Delphos, received its appellation, from the 
moft ancient times, from the Corinthian Phocus, who was 
the fon of Ornytion, Not many years however after^ 
when the -^ginctae with Phocus the fon of j£^cus landed 
in thefe parts, the vrhole country which rems^ins at pre-? 
fent came to be called Phocis. But the Phocenfes that 
are oppofite to Peloponnefus, and thofe that dwell near 
Bceotia, and border on the feaj,^ are fituatcd between Cirrha,^ 
a haven of the Delphi, and the city An^icyra. For the 
Locri Hypocnemidii, who dwell beyond this part of Phocis, 
prevent the Phocenfes from fettling near the fea, which 
contains the Lamiacan bay. The Scarphenfes are beyond 
Elatea ; and beyond Hyampolis are tHe Abantes, who inr 
habit Opus, and Cynus the haven of the Opui^tians. The 
moft illuftrious public tranfaftions of the Phocenfes are 
thefe : They engaged in the war againft Troy ; and led an 
army againft the Theflalians, prior to the irruption of the 
2 fcrGan^ 
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Perfians into Greece ; at which time they accompllflied 
the following memorable exploit. In that part of Hyam- 
polis, in which they were informed by their fpies the 
Thaffalian horfe intended to attack them, they dug up 
certain earthen urns, and, covering them with earth, 
waited the approach of the enemy. The Theflalians, 
therefore, being ignorant of the ftratagem of the Pho- 
cenfes, drove their horfes on the urns, wbofe feet being 
by this means cither entangled or broken, their riders 
were thrown off and cut to pieces by the Phocenfes. But 
the Theffalians, in confequence of this, being more enraged 
with the Phocenfes than before, coUefted an army from 
all their cities, and again - attacked the Phocenfes, who 
were very much terrified, both with the other warlike 
preparations of the ThefTalians^ and particularly with the 
multitude of their horfe, becaufe the Theflalians not only 
furpafled them in the number of their cavalry, but in the 
art of managing their horfes in v.'ar. 

The Phocenfes therefore fent to Delphos, and enquired 
of the god how they might avoid the impending danger. 
And the mefiengers brought back the following oracle : 
** 1 fliaH caufe a mortal and a god to contend with each' 
other : and I will give the vidory to both, and another 
victory to the mortal." As foon as the Phocenfes received 
this oracle, they fent three hundred chofen men led by 
"Gelo againft the enemy, and ordered them, as foon as it was 
night, to watch in the mod fccret manner poflible the 
^notions of the Tlieflalians, to return afterwpirds to rficir 
camps, and not to engage unlefs they were forced to it. 
The whole of this chofen troop, together with its leader, 
periflied, being trampled under foot by the ThefTalkn 
hprfes, an4 flain by the enemy. This flaughter occafioned 
R 4 fuch 
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fuch a terror in the camp of the Phocenfcs, that they 
haftily colle£ted together their wives, children, and all the 
property they were able either to drive or take away, 
together with their apparel, gold, filver, and ftatues of the 
gods. After this they raifed a very large funeral pile, and 
left with it thirty men, whom they ordered to cut the 
thrqats of the women and children, burn all the property 
that was colleiled on the funeral pile, and afterwards 
cither murder each other, or rufti on the Theflalian horfe, 
if the Phocenfcs fliould happen to be vanquiflied in the 
engagement. In confequence of this command, all in- 
human counfels came to be called by the Greeks, Phocic 
defperatton. 

Immediately after this the Phocenfes marched againft 
the Theflalians, choofmg.for the commander of their horfc 
Rhoecus Ambry fTenfis, and of their foot Daiphanes the 
Hyampolitan. But he who held the moft honourable place 
among the commanders was the Elean prophet Tellias, 
in wliom the Phocenfes placed the hopes of their fafety. 
As foon therefore as the engagement began, the Pho- 
cenfes recolle£ting what they had determined refpefting 
their wives and children, perceived that their fafety was 
very uncertain, and for their fakes engaged in every kind 
of daring undertaking. The fignification too of the en^ 
'trails gave them the higheft reafon to hope that the gods 
would be propitious tO them. And indeed they obtained 
a victory of the moft fplcndid kind ; in confequence of 
which the oracle of Apollo, which was given to the Pho-i 
cenfes, was undcrftood by all the Greeks. For the private 
word was given at the fame time to each army : to the 
TI'*tfralians, Minerva Itonia ; but to the Phocenfes, Phocus^ 
from whom they derived their name. In confequence of 

having 
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laving gained this viftory, the Phocenfes fent gifts to the 
Pelphic Apollo, viz. a ftatue of the god, and of Tellias who 
was at that time the prophet, together with ftatues of the 
commanders and heroes of their own country. And all 
thefe were made by the Argive Ariftomedon. The Phocen- 
fes too after this were not wanting in fubtility of invention. 
For the camps of the enemy once happening to be fixed 
near the entrance to Phocis, five hundred chofen men 
of the Phocenfes', as foon as the moon had completed her 
orb, attacked the TheiTalians in the night, having rubbed 
their bodies over with plafter, and likewifc their armour, 
which by this means became white. They fay, that at 
this time a great flaughter was made of the Theflalians, 
who thought that what they faw in the night was fome- 
thing divine, and not the refult of the enemy's craft. But. 
it was the Elean Tellias who invented this ftratagem 
againft the TheiTalians. When the army too of the Per- 
Cans paiTed over into Europe, it is faid that the Phocenfes 
were forced to join themfelves to Xerxes •, but that after- 
wards they deferted the party of the Medes, and fought 
on the fide of the Greeks in the battle at Platsea. 
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In after times, however, they were fined by the, Am- 
phi<9:yons. But I have not been able to find the true rea- 
fon of this event taking place ; whether it arofe from the 
Phocenfes leaving acled unjuftly, or whether the Thefla- 
lians, on account of their ancient hatred to the Phocenfes^ 
were the occafion of their' being fined. * But when they 

were 
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were in a Xtrj defponding condition through the mag« 
nitode of the fine, Philomclus the fon of Thcotimus, 
who 'wa& not inferior in nobility to any of the Pho- 
cenfesy and whofe country wgs Ledon a Phocic city, 
iheved them that it was impoffible for them to pay the 
fine, and perfuaded them to plunder the temple of 
the Delphic Apollo. Among other arguments, which 
he offered in order to c^tGt this, he informed them, 
that the affairs of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
were in a condition very well adapted to the execution 
of this defign ; and that if the Thebans or any other na- 
tion fhould make war upon them, they niight eafily van- 
qui(h their enemies, both by their own valour, and the 
money which they would be enabled to expend. This 
fi)eech of Philomelus was favourably received by the mul- 
titude of the Phocenfes, whether fome god perverted their 
undcrftanding, or whether thefe people naturally preferred 
gain to piety. The Phocenfes therefore plundered the 
temple of Apollo, when Heraclides governed the Delphi^ 
and Agathocles was the Athenian atchon; and in the 
fourth year of the one hundred and fifth Olympiad, in 
which the Cyrenaean Prorus was vifkorious. After this 
they coUefted together a very powerful army of merce- 
nary foldiers j and theThebans'openly declared war againft 
them, in confequence of being at variance with then^ 
prior to this event. 

Thb war lafted for ten years ; and during the conti- 
nuance of it, the Phocenfes with their mercenary troops 
were fometimes yiftorious, and this was often the cafe 
with the Thebans. But an engagement taking place near 
the city Neon, tlie Phocenfes were put to flight, and in 
this flight Philomelus hurled Kimfelf from a precipice, 

aa4 
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%rA hj this means deftrojed hunfelf ; and all that fok 
lowed him were punifhed by the AmphiAyons with the 
fame kind of death. After the death of Philomelus. the 
Phocenfes gave the government to Oncmiarchus: but Philip 
the fon of Amyiitas joined himfcif to theThebans, and ia 
the engagement which enfned vanquifhed the enemy. 
Onomarchus therefore flying to the fea^ was pierced td' 
death by the arrows of his own foldiers, who accufed his 
timidity and ignorance in war, as the caufes of their 
having been vanquifhed. And fuch was the end which 
the Dxmon gave to the life of Onomarchus. The Pho- 
cenfes, after this, invefted his brother Phayllus with the 
fupreme authority. But he had fcarcely begun his reign, 
when he fawthe following vifion in a dream : Among the 
gifts facred to Apdllo there was an ancient brazen image 
of a man, whofc flcfh had been confumed by difeafe, and 
whofe bones alone remained. The Delphi fay that this was 
dedicated by Hippocrates the phyfician. Phayllus in a 
dream faw himfelf refeoibling this image ; and immedi- 
ately after was feized with a tabid difeafe, which fulfilled 
the predi£kion of his dream. In confequence of this event 
taking place, the fupreme authority was given to Pha- 
Isecus the fon of Phayllus; but he loft his kingdom 
through appropriating the facred wealth to his own pri- 
vate purpofes. After this he failed to Crete with fuck 
of the Phocenfes as embraced his party, and befieged with 
a band of mercenary troops the city Cydonia, becaufe the 
inhabitants would not pay him the money which he de- 
manded.' He loft however in this fiegc a great part of 
Jijs army, and was himfelf flain. 
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In the tenth year after the temple was plundered, Philip 
brought this war which is called Phocic and facred to 
an end. At that time Theophilus was the Athenian 
archon, and it was the firft year of the one hundred and 
eighdi Olympiad, in which the Cyrenaean Polycles was 
viftor in the ftadium. The following Phocaean cities 
were then taken, and levelled with the ground, vjz. Lilaea, 
Hyampolis, Anticyra, Parapotamii^ Panopeus, and Daulis. 
The names of thefe cities were renowned in former times, 
and are celebrated in no fmall degree in the poems of 
Homer. But the Phocaean cities Erochus, Charadra, 
Amphiclea, Neon,Tethronium, and Drymaea, which were 
burnt by the army of Xerxes, became through this cir- 
cumftance more known to the Greeks. All the other 
cities except Elatea were obfcure prior to this war, viz. 
the Phocic Thracis, Medeon, Phocicus, Echedamia, Am» 
bryfus, Ledon, Phlygonium, and Sterrhis. All thefe cities 
which we have enumerated were then deftroyed, and, ex^ 
cept Abas, were reduced to the form of villages. For the 
Abaeans were free from the impiety of the other cities, 
and had neither plundered the temple of Apollo, nor en- 
gaged in the war. The Phocenfes too are forbidden the 
ufe of the Delphic temple, are not admitted as members 
of the general aflembly of the Greeks, and the Amphig* 
tyons have taken from them the privilege of voting, and 
transferred it to the Macedonians. Some time after this 
the Phocosan cities were rebuilt, and the Phocenfes re- 
X turned 
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turned from their villages to their priftine habitations. 
We muft however ^except thofe cities which, by reafon 
of their imbecility from the firft, and their indigence at 
that time, could not be rebuilt. The Athenians and The- 
bans, prior to the lofs of the fereefts at Chaeronea, were 
the leaders of this refloration. The Phocenfes likcwifc 
partook of the engagement at Chaeronea, and afterwards, 
at Lamia and Cranon, fought againft Antiparter and the 
Macedonians. They oppofed too the Gauls and the Celtic 
army, with greater alacrity thaa the reft of the Greeks, 
that they might revenge the injury which had been offered 
to the Delphic Apollo, and, as it appears to me, that they 
might apologize for their priftine guilt. And fuch arc 
the memorable tranfaftions of the Phocenfes. 



CHAP. 1\ . 

Jt* ROM Clijsronea there is a road of twenty ftadia In 
length, which leads to Panopeus, a city of the Phocenfes, 
if it be proper to call that a city in which there is neither 
a governor, nor a gymnaQum, nor a theatre, nor a forum, 
nor, laftly, any fountain of water. The inhabitants dwell 
in wooden houfes, refembling the cottages in mountains, 
and thefe are fituated near a chafm made by a torrent. 
They have boundaries too which feparate them from 
their neighbours ; and they fend members to the Phocic 
convention. They fay that their city was denominated 
from the father of Epeus, and that they were at firft the 
Phlegyse, and fled to Phocis from theOrchomenians. I have 
feen the ancient inclofure of Panopea, which, I conjeftare, 
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is about feven ftadia in circumference. While I waa fuiu 
TCjring it, thofc vcrfes of Homer rcfpciling Fityus came 
into my mind, in which he calls the city of the Pano- 
'peans Callicboros^ or delighting in the dance. I likewife r&- 
collc6led> that in the conteft for the dead body of Pa- 
troclus, he fays, that Schedius the fon of Iphltus, and king 
of the Phocenfcs, who was flain by Hccior, dwelt in 
Panopeus. It appears to me, that the caufe of his dwelling 
here was his fear of the Boeotians (for Phocis in this part 
is very much cxpofed to the attacks of the Boeotians), 
and that he ufed Panopeus as a place of defence, 'l was 
not however able to conjefkure why Homer called Pano* 
pens Caliichorojt, till I learnt the reafon from thofe Athe- 
nians who are called Thyades. Thefe Thyades are Attic 
women, who every year come to Parnafius, and, together 
with Delphie women, celebrate the orgies of Bacchus. 
It is an eftabliflied cuftom with the Thyades, to form 
choirs in the road fron> Athens, in other places, and among 
the Panopeans, Homer, therefore, by the appellation 
Panopeus, appears to fignify the choir of the Thyades. 

In the public road of the Panopeans there is a building 
of crude tiles, and in it a ftatue of Pentelican (lone, which 
fome fay is the ftatue of jEfculapius, and others of Pro- 
metheus. Thefe Taft think their opinion is confirmed 
from hence : Near the chafm formed by the torrent, there 
are ftones of fuch a magnitude that each is fufficient to 
load a cart. Thefe ftones are of the colour of clay, yet 
not of fuch clay as is dug out of the earth, but of fuch 
as is found among the gravel of rivers and torrents* Thefe 
ftones too fmelt very much like a human body ; and they 
fay that thefe are the remains of that clay, frqm which 
the whole race of mankind was fa{hioned by Prorpetheus. 

la 
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In the fame place^ viz. neat the cbafm of the torrent^ 
there is a fepulchre of Tityus : and the circumference of 
the heap of earth which forms his tomb is about one 
third of a ftadium. But of Tityus it is faid in the 
Odyfley : 

** There Tityus large md long, in fetters bouBd| 
O'erfpreads nine acres of infernal ground.'* 

They fay, that this verfe does not allude to the magnitude 
of Tityus^ but to the place in which he lies buried, and 
which is nine acres in extent* But Cleon, one of thofe 
Magnefians that dwell about Hermus, fays that things 
of a very wonderful nature muft be incredible to diofe 
who, during the whole courfe of their life, never behdd 
any thing which furpaiTes the conceptions of the vulgar* 
He adds, that he is perfuaded both Tityus and others 
were really.as large as they are reported to have been. 
For, fays he, I once went to Gades, and failed with all 
the company of my attendants from that illand, agreeably 
^to the command of Hercules. But afterwards returning 
to Gades, I found a marine man thrown up on the ftiorc, 
who had been burnt by lightning, and whofe magnitude 
was not lefs than five acres. 

But Daulls is about fcven ftadia diftant from Panopeus. 
This city does not contain many inhabitants ; but thofe 
which it does contain, furpafs all the Fhocenfes in mag- 
mitude and ftrength of body. They fay, that the city 
was denominated from the nymph Daulis, who was the 
daughter of Cephiflus. It is alfo faid by others, that the 
place where the city Hands was formerly full of trees, 
and that the ancients called things denfe or ciofey dauU. 
Hence, fay they, -Silfchylus calli^ the beard of Glaucus 

Anthe- 
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Anthcdonius, dauhs, or thick. In this city the wpftleA 
arc faid to have feaftcd Tcrcus with the body of his fon ; 
and the polluted tables of mankind originated from hence. 
But the hoopoop, into which they fay Tereus was changed, 
is a bird not larger than a quail, and has wings on its 
head which refemble crefts. It is a wonderful circum- 
ftance that, in this country, fwallows neither breed, nor 
lay eggs, nor build their nefts on the roofs of houfes. 
The Phocenfcs fay, that when Philomela was changed 
into a bird, flic flew from the country of Tereus through 
fear of him. But the Daulienfes have a temple of Minerva, 
in which there is an ancient ftatue of the goddefs. It 
likewife contains a more ancient wooden ftatue, which 
they fay Procne brought from Athens. A place called 
Thronius forms a part of the Daulian land : and in this 
place there is an heroic monument, dedicated to that hero 
from whom the people here derived their origin. Some 
fay, that this hero was Xanthippus, a man of no obfcure 
rep'utation in warlike affairs ; but others are of opinion, 
that he was Phocus the fon of Ornytion, and the grand- 
fon of Sifyphus. This hero they venerate every day ; and 
after they have flain the vidims which they facrifice to 
him, they pour the blood through a hole into the fe- 
pulchre, and confume the entrails in the fame place. 
There is an eminence in Daulis, by which you may 
afcend to the fummits of mount Parnaflus. This road is 
longer, but not fo difficult as that at Delphos, which 
leads to the fame fummits* 
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\JN agaiir tttmiiig from Daulls, and fioCcciitig in ai 
ftraight Hne to Delphos^ joti will fee on the left hand 
a building vhich they call PbocicoTif and into which the. 
Phocenfes from each of their cities aflemble. This build- 
ing is very large \ and in it there are pillars placed acco>rd- 
ing to its length. From the pillafs too there are fteps to 
each of its wall^ : and on thefe fteps the Phocenfes fit 
when they afTemble* But near the extremity of the build-- 
ing there are neither pillars nor fteps. There is how- 
ever here a ftatue of Jupiter fitting on a throne $ and on 
his right hand there i^ a ftatue of Juno, and oh his left 
of Minerva. Proceeding from hence, you will arrive at 
a road which they call Schifley or cut : and m thi? road 
Oedipus murdered his father. Indeed, every part of 
Greece contains fome monument of the calamities of 
Oedipus. For as fooa as he was born, his f^areiits bored 
the foks of his feiet, and expofed him on the mountain 
Cithaeron belonging t6 the Platxenfes. Corinth, and thd 
country about the Ifthmus, educated him. Phocis, and 
lite road Schifte, were polluted with his father^s bloods 
And the Theba»« ate rendered infamous by the majs* 
riages of Oedipus, and the bafe conduft of Eteocle*^ 
However^ the daring a<aion of Oedipus in the road Schifte 
was the origin of all his calamities. Tl|> fepulchrcs of 
Laius and the fervants that followed him, are in theif 
i^iiddle oi a place where three roads meet, and feleft 
ftones arc piled in a heap over them. They fay, that 
Damififtratus, when he reigned over the Plataeenfes, mti 
Vol. III. I with 
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with thefc dead bodies, and buried them. There is a public 
road fteep and difficult to a light -armed foldier, which 
leads from hence to Delphos. Many things indeed are 
reported of the Delphi, and particularly concerning 'the 
oracle of Apollo. For they fay that this oracle is the 
moft ancient of any on the earth, that Daphne was chofen 
by Earth, prieftefs of the oracle, and that Ihe wasf one 
of the nymphs that inhabit mountains. * 

But the Greeks have a piece of poetical compofiticn, 
which they call Eumolpia, and the author of which, they 
fay, was Mufjeus the fon of Antiophemus. In this poem 
it is aflerted that there is an oracle in common of Nep- 
tune and Earth ; that Earth delivered her oracles from 
her own mouth 5 but that Neptune had Pyrcon for his in- 
terpreter. The vcrfes refpefting this affair are thefc : 

" From her own mouth Earth utterM prudent words, 
But Pyrcon was illuftrious Neptune's pricft." 

They fay, that afterwards Earth gave her part of the oracle 
to. Themis; but Themis to Apollo; and that Apollo re- 
ceived the other part from Neptune, in return for which 
he gave Neptune the ifland Calaurea which is fituated be- 
fore Troezen. I have alfo heard it afferted, that certain (hep- 
herds who once happened to come to the oracle, becanle 
divinely infpired from the vapour of the earth, and pro-, 
pheGed through the influence of Apollo. But Phemonoe 
arrived at the higheft degree of celebrity, as being the 
firft prophctefl^of the god, and the fir ft that fang an 
hexameter verfe. Boco, a woman who was a native of 
Delphos, and who conipofed a hymn for the Delphi, 
fays, that both others that came from the Hyperboreans, 
and Olen, built a place for the oracle of Apollo; and that 

Olen 
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Olfen Wis the firft who prophefied at Delphos, and de- 
livered oracles in hexameter verfes. The following are 
the verfes of Boeo i 

" Here Pagafus, Agyieus the divine, 
From th* Hyperboreans, Phoebus, rais*d to thee 
A building, for thine oracle renown'd/' 

And after flie has enumerated other Hyperboreans, to-» 
wards the end of the hymn, fhe mentions Olen ; 

" Olcn, the farft who Phoebus' will difclos'd, 
The firft who verfes of the ancients fung/' 

If we follow tradition, Jiowcver, women alone were the 
firft interpreters of oracles. 

They farther report, that the moft ancient temple of 
Apollo was raifed from the laureUtree; and that the 
branches from which it was built were cut from that tree 
which is at Tempe. The form of this temple refembled 
that of a cottage. But the Delphi fay, that the other 
temple of Apollo was raifed by bees from wax and wings, 
and was fent by Apollo to the Hyperboreans. There is like- 
wife another report concerning this affair, that- a Delphoa 
man, whofe name was Pteras, built this temple, and that 
from this circumftance the temple came to be called by 
the name of its artificer. From this fame Pteras, too, a 
Cretan city, with the addition of one letter, was denomi- 
nated Aptersei. I cannot, however, be induced to be- 
lieve that this temple was framed from a herb Pteris, or 
fern, which grows on mountains, ,and this while the herb 
was yet green. But with refpecl to the third temple, the 
report that it was built of brafs, is by no means wonder- 
ful, fince Acrifius made a brazen bed-chamber for his. 
daughter; and even at prefent there is a temple of Mi- 
' I 2 ncrva 
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nerva ajBong the Lacedsemonians, which, from^ it^ being 
buil^ oi brafsj is ca}led Chalkmccs. Among the Romans 
too there is a forum, which is admirable both for its n»agr 
nitude and of naments, and which has a brazen roof. So 
that it is not improbable, that there may have been a 
brazen temple of Apollo. As to the reft, the relations are 
d9ubtlef3 fabulousi either that this temple was built by- 
Vulcan, or that golden virgins fang in it, which is aflerted 
by Pindar as follows ; 

** Sufpcnded from the roof, there golden virgins fang/' 

It appears to me, that Pindar invented this fable, in imita* 
tion of what Homer fays refpecHng the Sirens. But nei- 
ther do I find that the fame accounts arc given of the de- 
ffrudlion of this temple. Some fay it fell into an opening 
of the eartfi ; but, according to others, it was deftroyed by 
fire. The fourth temple of Apollo is faid to have been 
built of ftone, by Trophonius aad Agamedes : and this 
was burnt when Erxiclides was the Athenian atchon, and 
in the firft year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, in which 
Diognetus Crotoniates was viftor. But the temple which 
exills at prefent was raifed by the Ampliiflyons out of 
their facred money ; and its architeft was the Corinthian 
Spintharus. 



CHAP. VI. 

± HE Y fay, too, that a moft ancient city was buiit jicrc 
by^Parnafius, who was the fon of the nymph Cleodora* 
And juft the fame as with refpeft to otliers that are called- 

heroes. 
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licrocs, they -fcy, that his fathers were, of the gods, Nep^ 
tunc, and of men, Cleopompus j and that from him the 
mountain Parrtaflas and the thicket Parnaffia were deno- 
minated. They farther add, that prophecy by the flight of 
birds was invented by this Parnaflus ; but that the city 
which he built was deftroyed by the rain which fell in 
the times of Deucalion : that fuch men as were able to 
fly from the ftorm, followed the bowlings of wolves, and, 
with wild beafts for their guides, efcaped to the fummits 
of Parnaflus ; and that from this circumftance they called 
the city which they' built there, Lycorea. There is like- 
wife another report diffJsrent from this, that Lycorus was 
the fon of Apollo by the nymph Corycia ; that from him 
the city was called Lycorea : but that the cavern was de- 
nominated Corycium from the nymph. It is alfo faid 
that Celseno was the daughter of Hyamus the fon of Ly- 
corus ; and that Apollo had by her a fon Delphos, from 
whom the prefent name of the city was derived. Others 
again fay, that one Caftalius, a native of this city, had a 
daughter whofe name was Thyia, and who was the firfl: 
that officiated as prieftefs to Bacchus, and celebrated the 
orgies of the god. That from her, thofe afterwards that 
were agitated with Bacchic fury came to be called Thyladau 
Hence, they are of opinion that Delphos was the fon of 
Apollo and Thyia. But, according to others, his mother 
was Melaene the daughter of CephifTus. 

Some time after this, not only the neighbouring people 
called the city Delphos, but likewife Pytho, as is evident 
from the verfes of Homer, in his catalogue of the Pho- 
cenfes. Thofe, however, who are much converfant with 
genealogies', fay that Pythis was the fon of Delphos, and 
that from him, while he reigned here, the city was denomi- 

1 3 natcd. 
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natcd. There is a report too among the vulgar, that a 
certain inhabitant of this place was pierced with the ar-» 
rows of Apollo, and that on this account the city was called 
Pytho, becaufe at that time things which putrefied were 
faid puihefibai, which means to become rotten. Hence Ho- 
mer fays, that the ifland of the Sirens was full of bones^ 
becaufe men that heard their fong, eputhontoy i. c. became 
rotten* With refpe£l to the anini2»l that ^as flain by- 
Apollo, the poets fay it was a dragon, to whom Earth had 
pommittecl the cudody of (h^ oracle, It is a}fo faid that 
Crius, when he reigned in Euboea, had a fon of a very in- 
folent difpofition, who plundered the temple of Apollo, 
and the dwellings of the rich. But when he was about 
to plunder them a fecond time with a band pf robbers, 
the Delphi fuppliantly implored Apollo to prefcrve them 
from the impending danger : and Phemonoe, who was at 
that time the prophetefs, anfwered theni in hexameter 
vcrfes to this effecl : <^ In a (hort time Phcebus will pier^^e 
with his arrows a man, the deftroyer of Parnaflus : but the 
Cretans fliall purify* their hands from the , daughter, an4 
the fame of the dead, fliall never perifb,'* 



CHAP. VII. 

IT appears, indeed, that the temple in Delphos was 
from the firft often plundered by the facrilegious. For 
after the Eubocan of whom we have juft fpoken, the na- 
tion of the Phlegyans, and Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, 
plundered it. After thefe, again it was robbed by a part 
of the forces of Xerxes, by the moft powerful perfons 

among 
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among the Phocenfes (who enriched themfclvcs the moft 
of all others, and for the longeft time, with the treafurcs 
of the god), and by the army of the Gauls. And laft of 
all, this temple could not efcape the impiety of Nero, who 
took away from hence five hundred brazen images, which 
were .partly ftatues of the gods, and partly of men. They 
relate, that a moft ancient conteft was eftabliihed here, 
which confifted in iinging a hymn in hohour of Apollo : 
and that he who firft conquered in finging was the Cretan 
Chryfothemis, whofe father Carmanor is faid to have pu» 

. rified Apollo. Philammon was the next that was vifto- 
tious after Chryfothemis •, and Thamyris the fon of Phi- 
lammon conquered after his father. They fay that Or- 
pheus was unwilling to engage in this conteft, by reafon 
of the dignity of his compofition relative to the myfteries, 
and that elevation of foul which he acquired by his other 
productions ; and that Mafaeus would not engage in it, 
through his imitation of Orpheus in every refped. They 
fay, too, that Eleutber bore away the Pythian palm, 
through fpeaking with a loud and fweet voice, as he was 
not able to fing the fong which he had compofed. They 
likewife farther relate, that Hcfiod was not permitted 
to contend, becaufe he had not learned to accompany his 
harp with his voice : but that Homer camcto Delphos for 
the purpofe of confulting what was neceflary to be done ; 
though even if he had learnt to play on the harp, his art 
would have been of no ufe to him, through the lofs of 
his fight. In the third year of the forty-eighth Olympiad, 
in which Glaucias the Crotonian was viftor, the Amphic- 
tyons inftituted games, in which there was finging to the 
harp as at iirft ; and to which they added finging to the 
pipe, and playing pn the pipe without finging, Cephalen 

I 4 the 
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^e fon of Lampus wa3 procleimed \i€tov on the harp f 
Areas E^hembrotus in tinging to the pipe i and the Aigivft 
Sacadas in playing on the pipe without finging. 

The fame Sacadas too was twice viAoripus after thi$f 
in the Pythian games. And at that time the fame conr 
f efts were inftituted as in the Olympic games, except the 
^nteft with four horfes. It was likewife eftablilhed by 
law, that boys ihould contend in the long race, and in the 
twofold courfe. After thi$, Pythian games «jirere infti!^ 
-luted, in which a crown alone was the ob}e£^ of conteiv- 
•tion, and in which finging to. the pipe was reje£ied, as 
•not being pleafing to the ear. Fpf plcgies and funeral 
ndirges are accommodated to the mejody pf pipes. The 
facred offering of Ephembrotiis confirms what I have faid : 
/or he dedicated in Thebes a bn^zen tripod to Hercules, 
^ith this infcription : EcHEMBftOTUs Arcas dedicates 

THIS STATUE TO HerCULES, IN CONSEQUENCE OF HAVING 
BEEN VICT©«.|OUS IN THE CONTESTS OF THE AmPHIC- 
TYONS, AND THIS BY SINGING AMONG THE GrEEKS, 

$ONGs ANp ELEGIES. This was the reafon, therefore, 
why tlie conteft of finging to the pipe ceafed. After- 
wards tfiey added horfe-races, and Clillhenes the Sicyo- 
nian tyrant was viftorious'in the chariot-race. In the 
eighth Pythiad, the contefts of thofe y^ho play on the harp, 
but do not accompany it with their voice, were inftituted ; 
and in this conteft Agelaus Tegeates was viftoripus. In 
the twenty-third Pythiad, the armed courfe was efta- 
blifbed; and in this Timaenetus the Phliafian received the 
kturei crown, in five Olympiads after which Demaratus 
Hencenfis was viftorious. In the forty-eighth Pythiad, 
the conteft with the two-yoked car was adopted ; and in 
this the car olF Execeftide^ the Phocenfian was viSoriotks. 
i . • . But 
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Bat In tlie ££A Pythiad from this, diey ran inrith colts 
joined to the car j and in this the four colts of the Theban 
Orphondas gained the viftory. They inftituted^ however,- 
many years after the Eleansj the pancratium among boys, 
the car drawn by two colts, and the vaulting horfe : for 
they inftituted the pancratium in the fixty-firft Pythiad, 
iind in this the Theban Laidas was vi£torious : but one 
Pythiad after this, they eftabliflied the courfe with the 
vaulting colt; and in the fixty-ninth Pythiad, the car 
drawn by two colts. And with the vaulting colt, indeed, 
the Larifixan Lycormas was viflorious ; but the Macedo- 
nian Ptolemy with the two-yoked car. For the Egyptian 
lings willingly fuflFered themfelres to be called Macedo- 
nians, as indeed they were. But it appears to me, that 
the laurel crown was given as the reward of viftory in the 
Pythian games, for no other reafon than becaufe, accord- 
ing to report. Daphne the daughter of Ladon was beloved 
by Apollo. 



CHAP. VIII. 

It is fatd'fhat the fir ft Grecian Sunedriott^ or place of 
aflbciation, was raifed here by Amphiflyon the fon of 
Deucalion, and that from him, thofe who affembled here 
were called Amphiftyons. But Androtion in his Attic 
hiftory fays, that all the inhabitants bordering on the 
Delphi came from the firtt to Delphos, and formed there 
an affembly ; and that the members of this convention 
were Called in procefs of time An(iphi£l:yons. They fay 
too that the following Grecian people were coUefted. into 
this aflcmbly by Amphiftyon, viz. the lonians, Dolopians, 

Theffalians, 
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Theflalians, ^nianians, Magnetae, Makehfes^ Phthiot^, 
Dorienfes, Fhocenfes, and the Locrians that border on 
Fhocisi and dwell under the mountain Cnemis. But when 
the. Phocenfes plundered the temple, and in the tenth 
year when the war was fini(hed, the Sunedrion of tlie 
Amphiftyons was changed: for tlie, Macedonians were 
admitted into this affembly ; and the nation of the Pho- 
cenfeSy and the Doric Lacedaemonians ceafcd to become 
members of it : the former on account of their facrilegious 
conduft ; and the latter bccaufe they aiTifled the Pho- 
cenfes in war, and were for this obliged to pay a fine. 
But when Brennus led an army of G^uls to Dclphos, the 
Phocenfes fought againft them with an alacrity fuperiar 
to that of the other Greeks, and in confequence of this 
again partook of the afiembly of the Amphiftyons, and 
recovered all their ancient dignity. Afterwards the Em- 
peror Auguftus wa'fe willing that the Nicopolitans at 
Aftium Ihould likewife partake of this affembly. He 
therefore ordered the Magnetse, Maleenfes, -^nianae, and 
Phthiotae, to join themfelves to the Theflalians; and 
transferred the Tuffirages of thefe people atid the Dolopians 
to the Nicopolitans. The Amphidyons in my time were 
thirty in number. Nicopolis, Macedonia,. ,^nd the Thef- 
faKans, had each of them two. Among ihfi Boeotians 
(for thefe formerly were a part of Theffaly, and were 
called the ^olenfes) there were two. So likewife the 
Phocenfes and the Delphi had each of them two ; and the 
ancient Doric land had one. The Locri too, who are called 
Ozolae, and thofe who are beyond Eubcea, fend e,ach of 
them one : and the Euboeenfcs and the Athenians each 
fend one. The cities, indeed, Delphos and Nicopolis fer^d 
members to the aflcmbly of tlie Amphiftyons, and are pr?- 

fent; 
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fcnt at every aflembly : but each of the other nations we have 
enumerated, only joins this convention at dated periods. 

On coming into the city, you will fee temples in a con*- 
tinued feriesi The firft of thcfe is in ^ruinous condition ; 
the fecond is without ftatues ; the third has images of the 
Roman emperors, but thefe are not numerous 5 and the 
fourth is called the temple of Minerva Pronoia. But of 
the ftatues which are in the veftibule of this temple, there 
is a]||ofFering of' the Maffilienfes, which is larger than the 
ftatue within the temple. Thefe Maffilienfes are a co- 
lony of the Phocaenfes, and a part of thofe Ionian s, who, 
in order to avoid Harpagus the Medc, fled from Phocoea. 
Having, however, vanquifhed the Carthaginians in a naval 
Ibattle, they took pofleflion of that country which they 
now inhabit, and arrived at a high degree of profperity. 
The offering too of the MaiTilienfes is brazen. But the 
Delphi fay, that the golden fhield which was dedicated 
by Croefus the Lydian kii^g to Minerva Pronoia, was 
taken away by Philomelus, Near this temple of Minerva 
there is an heroic grove of Phylacus. According to the 
Delphi, this Phylacus affifted them when they were at- 
tacked by the Perfians. But in that part of the gymna- 
fium whicfe is in the open air, they fay a wild boar was 
o^ce born ; that Ulyfles, when he was going to Auto- 
Jycus, hunted this boar together with the fons of Auto- 
lycus ; and that he was wounded by it on the knee. On 
turning to the left hand from the gymnafium, and de- 
fcending not more (as it appears to me) than three ftadia, 
you will fee the river Pliftus. This river runs into 
Cirrha, a haven of the Delphi, and the fea which is in 
that part. But on afcending from the gymnafium to the 
femple, you will fee on the right hand of the road, the 

water 
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wat^ of CaftaUa, which is fweet to the tafte. They fay 
that a woman, a native of this place, gave a name to the 
fountain i but ipme are of opinion, that it was denomi- 
nated by a man whofe name was Caftalius. Panyaffie, 
however, the fon of Polyarchus, fays, in the verfes which 
he compofed on Hercules, that Caftalia was the daughter 
of Achelous. For thus he fpeaks concerning Hercules T 

** With rapid feet, ParnnlTus* fnowy top 

He left behind, and to. Cadalia's ftream (^ 

Immortal Acbclous' daughter came.'' 

I have likewife heard it aflerted, that this water of Caf- 
talia is the gift of the river Cephiflus, Alcacus indeed 
fays this, in the introduction of his hymn to Apollo : and 
this is cpngrmed by the Lilacenfes, who report, that 
when, on ftated days, they throw into the fountain of 
Cephiflus cattle belonging to their country, and other- 
things according to eftabliflied rites, they ate again feen ^ 
in the river Caftalia. The city of the Delphi in every 
part rifes to a fteep : and the facred inclofure of Apollo 
has the fame fituation with the city. This temple is very 
large, and ftands in the upper part of the city : and paf- 
fages in a continued feries cut one another through the 
temple. 



C H A P. IX. 

1 SHALL now give an account of thofe facred offer- 
ings which appear to me to merit defcription in the moft 
eminent degree. For I (hall not make any mention of 
thofe athletae and contending muficians who are of no 
great eftimation : and a? to thofe athlctje that have left be- 
hind 
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hkki them^ argfeat reputatbn^ tht reader will find an ac- 
count of them in my Eliacs. Phayllus, however, the Cro- 
tonian, is not among the number of theCe> becaufe he was 
not TM^lxMpidus in the QlymiHc games : but he was twice^ 
vi^nous inr the qutnquertium» and once in the ftadium 
of the Pythian games. The Dane perfbn, too, fought 
agamft the Perfians in a naval battle, fumiihing for this. 
pui^ofe a fliip of his own, and ntanmng it with fitch of 
tho CrotxMuans as were then travelling about Greece. 
These is a ftatue of him« among the Delphi : and fuch are 
the particulars refpe£):ing this Crotonian. On entering 
into the grpve, you will fee a brazen bul^ which was 
made by Theopropus uEginetes, and was the gift of the. 
Corcyrxans. It is faid that a bull once in Corcpa, having 
left the oxen his companions, and the paftures in which 
he fed, came n^ar the fea and lowed ^ that in confequence 
of bis doing the fajne every day, the herdfman went to 
the fea-fide^ and beheld an almoft infinite number of 
tunny fiflies *, and that when he had informed the Corey- 
rfleans'of this circumftance, they, m endeavouring to 
catch thefe filhes, but without fuccefs, fent /peculators 
{Xheorci) to Delphos* In compliance therefore with the 
mandate of the oracle, they facrificed a bull to Neptune, 
and immediately after the facrifice caught the fifiies. 
Hence they fent both to Olympia and Delphos a tenth 
part; cf die value of what they caught, as a facred of- 
ferings After this, the gifts of the Tegeatse from the 
ipoils of the Lacedaemonians follow, viz. Apollo and 
Viftoj'Jr, heroes natives of their country; Callifto the 
dauglter ofLycaonj Areas, from whom a country was 
denominated : the fons of Areas, viz. Aphidas and A^.an ; 
and together with thefe Trlphylus, whofe mother was 

not 
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not EratOi but Laodamea the daughter of Amydas, kin^ 

of the Lacedaemonians. 

They alfo dedicated Erafus the fon of Triphylus. But 
with refpefk to the artificers of thefe ftatues, Apollo and 
Callifto were made by Paufanias the Apollonian 5 Viftory, 
and the image of Arcas> by Daedalus the Sicyonian ; 
Triphylus and Azan, by Areas Samolas; dnd Elatus, 
Aphidas, and Erafus, by the Argive Antiphanes. Thefe 
ftatues the Tegeatae fent to Delphos, in confequence of 
haying made the Lacedaemonians captives, who made 
hoftile incurfions on their borders. Oppofite to thefe are 
the offerings which the Lacedaemonians dedicated when 
they vanquiflied the Athenians, viz. the Diofcuri, Jupiter, 
Apollo, Diana ; and together with thefe, Neptune and 
Lyfander the fon^of Ariitocretus, receiving a crown from 
Neptune. There are befides, Abas, who prophefied to 
Lyfander, and Hermon, who was the pilot of Lyfander's 
praetorian fhip. Theocofmus the Megarenfian made this 
ftatue of Hermon, when he was ranked among the citi- 
zens of the Megarelifes. But the Diofcuri were made by 
the Argive Antiphanes. The prophet Abas was made by 
Paufon from Calaurea belonging to the Troezcnians. 
Damias ma^e Diana, Neptune, and Lyfander ; and Athe- 
nodorus Apollo and Jupiter. Both thefe artifts were Ar- 
cadians from Clitor. Behind the ftatues which we have 
juft mentioned, the ftatues of thofe men are placed who. 
alFifted Lyfander in the battle at uilgofpotamos, and wh6 
were either Spartans, or the aliies of the Spartans. And 
thefe are as follow : Aracus and Erianthes, the former 2 
Lacedaemonian, and the latter a Boeotian from Mimas» 
After thefe Aftycrates, Cephifccles, Hermophantus, Hici* 
fius, Chiausi Timarchus and Dingoras, Rhodians j Theo- 

daraas 
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damns the Cnidian, Cimmerius the EpheCan, iEantide« 
the Milefian fucce^d. All thefe were mads by Tifander. 

Thefe that follow wer^ made by Alypus the Sicyonian, 
viz. Theopompus the Midean, Cleomedes the Samian j . 
from Euboea, Ariftocles the Caryftian, Autonomus the 
Eretrienfian, Ariftophantus the Corinthian, ApoUodorus 
the Troezenian : and from Epidaiirus in the borders of the 
Argives, Dion. Next to thefe are the Achaian Axio- 
nicus from Pellene, Theares from Hermionc, Pyrias from' 
Phocis, Conoii from Megara, Agimenes from Sicyon, 
Pythodotus the Corinthian, Telecrates the Leucadian, 
and Euantidas from Ambracia. Lad of all follow the 
Lacedaemonians, Epicyridas and Eteonicus, They fay 
that thefe were made by Patrocles and Canachus, But 
the Athenians affirm, that the lofs which they fuffered at . 
-ffigofpotamos happened to them unjuftly, in confequence 
of the commanders of their army being bribed. For they^ 
fay that Tydeus and Adimantus received prefents from 
Lyfander : and in proof of this they adduce the following 
Sibylline oracle : ** And then fhall high-tliundering Ju- 
piter, who poflefles the greateft ftrength, feverely aiRift 
tlie Athenians : for he will bring war and deflrudion on 
their fhips, which will perlfli through the fraudulent con- 
duft of their commanders." They likewife produce the fol^ 
lowing teftimony from the oracles of Mufseus: " A mighty 
ftorm {hall burft on the AtheniaVis, through the bafenefs 
of their leaders; but tlicy will be confoled for their mif- 
fortune, by fubvertiug the city of their enemies, and 
avenging the iofs which they fuftained." And thus much 
concerning this affair.^ But the fame Sibyl predifted, that 
the event of the engagement which took place between, 
the Lacedscjiioniaus and Argivetj above Thyrea, would be 

doubtful 
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dbubtfuL The Argivcs, however, being of opinion that 
they fliould vanquifh their enemies, fent a brazea horfe 
to the ftatiie of Durius at Delphos : and this horfe was 
made by the Argive Antiphdnes. 



CHAP. X. 

V/N the baiia under this horfe there is an infcription> 
which fignifies that ftatues were dedicated here from the 
tenth of the fpoils of the battle at Marathon. Thefe fta- 
tues are Minerva and Apollo ; and of the commanders, 
Mihiades. But of thofe that are called heroes, Erechthcus, 
Cccrops, and Pandion : Celeus likewife, and Antiochus 
the fon of Hercules, by Midea the daughter of Phylas, to- 
gether with ^geus ; and of the fons of Thefeus, Acamas. 
Thefe, in confequence of a Delphic oracle, gave names 
to the Athenian tribes. Here too there are ftatuea of 
Codrus the fon of Melanthus, Thefeus and Phyleus, wha 
were not ranked among the furnames. All thefe ftatues 
were made by Phidias, and are in reality the tenths of the 
Marathonian battle. Afterwards they fejit Antigen us 
and his fon Demetrius, and the Egyptian Ptolemy, to 
Delphos ; the latter on account of their benevolence 
towards him ; and the tv/o former, through fear. Other 
gifts of the Argives may be feen not ' far from thii 
horfe, viz. thofe leaders who together with Polynices 
warred on Thebes ; Adraftus the fon of Talaus, and Ty- 
deus the fon of Oeneus : the grandfoi^s likewife of Proe* 
tus, together with Capaneus the fon of Hipponous, and 
Eteocles the foa of Iphis : and befides thefe, PoIynices> 
and tiippomedon who was the fon of the fifter of Adraf- 
tus. 
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ttls. Amphiaraus too is dedicated here, with bis chariot, 
which is placed near him. Baton ftand« in this chariot, 
who was the charioteer of Amphiaraus, and at the fame 
time allied to him by his birth. The laft of thefe.is 
Alitherfes. The artificers of all thele werei Hypatodorus 
and Ariftogiton : and they fay that the Argives dedicated 
Asm out of the fpoils of the viftory, which, through the 
ai&ftance of the Athenians, they gained over the Laced%« 
monians in Oenoe, an Argive city. It appears to itie too, 
that the Argives* dedicated out of the fame fpoils the 
images of thofe who are called by the Greeks Epigemi^ 
or p$fierior fons. For ftatues of thefe arc placed here, vix. 
£rdienelus,and Alcmseon, who in my opinion was honoured 
s^ve Amphilocus, on account of his age. To thefe arc 
^ded, Promachus, Therfander, -ffigialeus, and Diomed. 
£uryalus too (lands between Diomed and iEgialeus. - 

C^pofite to thefe there are other ftatues, which were 
dedicated by the Argives, when they aflifted Epami- 
nondas the Theban general in reftoring the Meflenians. 
There arc likewife images here of heroes, viz. king Da- 
naus, who arrived at the higheft degree of power and 
wealth in Argps : Hypcrmneftra, becaufe (he was the only 
one of his daughters that had pure hands : and near her 
Lynceus, and all thofe who derive their origin from Her- 
cules, and ftill higher from Perfeus. There are befides 
brazen horfes of the Tarentines, and captive women^ 
which the Tarentines fent in confequence of having con- 
quered the Meflapians, who are a barbarous nation bor- 
dering on the Tarentines: and thefe are the works of 
the Argive Ageladas. The liacedaemonians indeed colo-' 
nized 'I'arentam under the command of the Spartan 
Pha!anthti«, wiio, when he was fent on this errand, was 

Vol. III. K told 
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told by a Delphic oracle, that when he ihoold fee ram 
falling from a fcrene (ky, he would then poffcfs a land 
;uid city. But as he was not able by himfelf to difcover 
the meaning of the oracle, and did not confult any inter* 
preter, he failed with a fleet to Italy. Here having con- 
quered the Barbarians, but neither obtaining any land or 
city, he recollefted the oracle, and was of opinion that 
the god had precfifted that ii^hich could not be accom^ 
plifhed ; as' it appeared to him impoffible that there fhould 
be rain when the iky was clear and ferene. His wife, 
however, when he was in a defponding condition (for 
he had returned home),- endeavoured to confole him by 
her endearing officioufnefs ; and as fhc w^s once fuppprt-. 
ing his head on her knees, and freeing it from vermi% 
through a benevolent concern for the adverfe fituation of 
his affairs (he began to weep *, and her tears, as fhe wept 
^bunplantlyi fell on the head of her hufband, who dien 
perceived the n>eaning of the oracle : for his wife's name 
was JEthrai which is the Greek word for a ferene Jky^ 
On the foUoyring night therefore he took Tarentum^ a 
great and moft floiirifliing maritime city of the Barbarians., 
They fay, indeed, that the hero Taras was the fon of 
Neptune, by a nymph, a native of Tarentum 5 and, that 
from the hero |>oth a city and river are d^pominat^4 
Taras. 



CHAP. XI. 

]N EAR the facred offering^of the Tarentinea, there ic 
^ treafury of the Sicyonians : but there are neither any 
|i<:h??l in ^is^ nor «i ^y pth^y trcj^^^ry* The GnidiJ 
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likevrifc brought ft^tues to Delphos, viz. Triopas, vho 
built Gnidus, ftanding by a horfe 5 Latona, Apollo, and 
Diana, pierting Tityus with their arrows, whofe body is 
reprefented wounded* Thefe ftooj near the treafury of* 
the Sicyonians. The Siphnii too made a treafury on the 
foliowing account. The ifland Siphnos had gold-mines 5 
and they were ordered by Apollo to fend a tenth of the 
, produce of thefe mines to Delphos j in confequence of 
which they built a treafury, and fent with it a tenth of 
the produce of their mines. Afterwards, however, through 
their imihoderate defire of accumulating wealth, they nc- 
^cfted to fend the tenth of their riches to Delphos ymSi 
in confequence of this their gold mines were d^ftroyed 
by an inundation of the fea. The Liparxi likewife have 
dedicated ftatues here for a naval vitSorJr, which they 
gained over the Tyrrheni. Tlxefe Liparaei were a colony 
of Gnidians, who, as we are informed by the Sryracufan 
Antiochus the fon of Xenophanes, in his Sicilian hiftory, 
were colonized by a Gnidian, whofe name was Pentathlus. 
This hiftorian'adds,' that the Gnidians being driven from 
that city which they had built at Pachynum, a promon- 
tory of Sicily, by the Elymi and Phoenicians, either tobk 
pofleflion of defert iilands^ or drove the inhabitants out 
of the iflands on which they landed : and thefe, in con- 
formity to the verfes of Homer, they call at prefent the 
iflands of ^olus. In Lipara, one of thefe iflands, they 
built a city: but they failed to Hiera, Strongyle, and 
Didymae, for the purpofe of cultivating the laijd in thefe 
places* 

It is evident that in Strongyle fire rifes out of the 
ground: and in Hiera fire fpontaneoufly afcends from 
^e promontory on the ifland. Near the {ea here tliere 
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are baths of falubrious water, and of a more temperate 
nature : for the water in other parts is not ad^ted for 
bathing, through its great heat. But to return to the 
gifts in the temple, the Thebans and Athenians have 
dedicated here treafuries, in confequence of fuccefs in 
wan I do not however know, whether the Gnidians 
built their treafury in confequence of any vidlory, or for 
the purpofe of Ihewing the profperous condition of their 
aSairs. For the Thebans dedicated treafuries on account 
of the viftory which they gained at Leu&ra, and the 
Athenians for their fuccefs at Marathon. But the Cleonsei 
being affli£ted with a pefiilence in the fame manner as 
the Athenians, by the admonition of the Delphic oraclej^ 
immolated a goat to the rifing fun, and, when they were 
by this means freed from their malady, fent a brazen 
goat to Apollo. After thefe follow the gifts of the Poti- 
d^atae in Thrace, and of the Syracufans, Thefe laft fent 
a treafury to the temple, on account of the great viftory 
wfcich they obtained over the Athenians : but the Poti- 
daeatae fent a treafury as a tcftimony of their piety to the 
god. The Athenians too have dedicated a porch, from 
the-fpoils which they took from the Pcloponnefians and 
their Grecian allies. In this place likewife the orna- 
ments belooging to the extremities of (hips are dedicated, 
and together with them brazen Ihields. The infcription 
on thefe mentions the cities from which the Athenians 
fent the Arft fruits of their fpoils, viz. Elis, Lacedaemon*, 
Sicyon, Megara, the Pellenenfes, the Achaians, Ambracia, 
Leucas, and Corinth They facrifice to Thcfeus for thefe 
naval viftories, and to Neptune whom tliey call Orios. Thia 
infcription, too, as it appears to me, celebrates Phormio 
the fon of Afopichus, and h'^s illuftriou^. achievements. 

CHAP. 
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XTL stone elevates itfclf above this place, on which 
the Sibyl Herophile (as the Delphi fay) ufed to fing her 
oracles. I have found that this Sibyl veas thus denomi- 
nated from the firft in the fame manner as any other 
ancient Sibyl. The Greeks fay that (he was the daughter 
of Jupiter and Lamia ; that Lamia was the daughter of 
Neptune ; and that (he was the firft woman that fang 
oracles, and was denominated by the Africans Sibylla. 
This Sibyl Herophile, indeed, was certainly pofterior 
to Lamia ; but at the fame time it appears, that, ihe 
flouriflied prior to the Trojan war. For flic predi£led, 
that Helen would be educated in Sparta, that flie would 
be the deftrudlion of Afia and *Europe, and that Troy 
through her means would be taken by the Greeks. The 
Delians make mention of her hymns to Apollo : and in 
her verfes flie not only calls herfelf Herophile, but like- 
wife Dianb* She likcwife aflerts of herfelf, that flie is the 
wife of Apollo I and befides this, that flie is his fifter and 
daughter. But thefe aflertions are the refult of her being 
agitated with fury, and, poiTefTed by the god. In another 
part too of her oracles, flie fays, that flie was born from an 
immortal mother, viz. one of the nymphs of mount Ida, 
and a portal father : for thus flie fpeaks concerning 
herfelf: 

<« From an immortal nymph, and whak-fed fire, 
A mean betw^een the two, I fprung to lighty 
l«'rom one of Ida's nymphs begot; my native land 
Is red Marpeflus where Aidoneus flows, 
A covujtry facred to the mighty Ops." 

K 3 Even 
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Even at prefent there are ruins, in the Trojan mount Ida^ 
of the city MarpefTus ; and it contains about fixty inhabit- 
ants. All the country about Marpefius is red, and very 
fultry. Hence it appears to me, that the rcafon why the 
river Aidoneus, at one time hides itfelf in the earth, 
again emerges, and at laft entirely difappears under 
ground, is to be afcribed to the attenuated and cavernous 
nature of mount Ida. Marpeflus is diftant from the 
Trojan city Alexandrea ^bout two hundred and forty 
ftadia. The inhabitants of Alexandrea fay, that Herbphile 
was the guardian of the temple of Apollo, and that (he 
prophefied, in confequence of a dream of Hecuba, fuch 
things as I am very certain afterwards happened. This 
Sibyl dwelt the greateft part of her life in Samos : (he 
likewife came to Dclos and Delphos, in which laft place 
Ihe delivered her oracles on the ftone. which we have 
already mentioned. 

She died in Troy : her fepulchre is in the grovfe of 
Smintheus : and on it there is a pillar with the following 
infcription : 

I who am buried in this ftone fepulchre 

Am a Sibyl, a-clear interpreter of the will 

Of PhcEbus : 

I was once a vocal virgin, but am now for ever dumb i 

And lie thus fettered, through the oppreflivc power 

Of Fate. 

I am however placed under the Nymphs and Mercury; 

Aod it is from Apollo that I receive this 

Deftiny, as the reward of my ancient 

Sacerdotal ofRce. 

Near her fepHlchre there is a ftone Mercury of a quadran- 
gular figure 5 and on the left hand there is water running 
into a receptacle, and near it there are ftatues of Nymphs. 
3 The 
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^hc Erithlraii {tor thefe people contend about Hcrophile 

the moft eagerly of all the Greeks) (hew a mountain called | 

Corycus, and in it a caVern, in which they fay Herophife 

was bom. They farthef add, that her parents were a fliep- 

herd, Theodorus, a native of thelt Country, and a nymph 

who was V called Ida: and that the nyiiiph was thus deno« 

minated, for no other teafon than becaufe meri at that 

time called places thick-planted with trees, Idai, But the 

Erythraei do not rank among the oracles of Herophile, the 

verfe refpcfting Marpeffus, and the river Aidoneus. One 

Hyperochus a Cumaean writes, that after Herophile a 

woman of Cuma belonging to the Opici, ufed to deliver 

oracles in the fariie manner as Herophile, and that this 

woman was called De;mo. 

The Cumaeans, however, cannot produce any oracle%, 
of Demo ; but they fhew a ftone water-pot in the temple 
of Apollo, in which, they fay the bones of this Sibyl are 
depoiited. After Demo, the Hebrews l)eyond Palaeftinc 
rank among the numbejr of prophetic women, Sabbe, 
whofc father they fay was Berofus, and whofe mother 
was Erymanthe. Some, however, call this Sibyl a Baby- 
lonian, and others an -^Egyptian. But Phaennis, who waa 
the daughter of a man that reigned over the Chaones, 
and the Peleae among the Dodonaeans, prophefied indeed 
from a divine power; but were not denominated Sibyls; 
As to the age and oracles of Phaennis, the former may 
be known by inquiry, and there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the latter : for (he lived in thofe times in which An- 
tiochus, having taken Demetrius prifoner, feized on hia 
kingdom. But they fay tjiat the Peleades were prior to Phe- 
monoe, and were the fir ft women that fang thefe verfes : 
*« Jove was, Jove is, and will be, mighty Jove ! 
ILarth gives us fruits, h»pce call on mothtr Esirth." 

K4 T^cjr 
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They f^ji too, that the following prophetic men, EocIaS 
the Cyprian, Mufaeu^^ the Athenian and the fon of An- 
tiophemus, Lycus the fon of Pandion,, and Bacis fronik 
Boeotia, were infpired by nymphs, I have read all the 
oracles of thefe, except thofe of Lycus. And thus much 
concerning men and women, as far as to the prefent time,^ 
%ho are iaid to have prophefied from divine infpiration» 
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JpUT the brazen head of the Paeonian bul^ called Bijin^ 
or buff was fent to Delphos by Dropion the fon of Deon^ 
a;id king of the Foeonians. Thefe buffs are taken adiye 
with more difficulty than any other wild beafts : for there 
tare not any nets ftrong enough to hold them. They are 
therefore hunted in the following manner : The huntera 
choofe a fteep place^ which terminates in a hollow. Thia- 
place they firft fortify with a ftrong iaclofure : then they 
cover the fteep and the plain near the fteep with the 
hides o£ oxen recently flain ; but if they have not a fuf- 
ficiency of thefe, they lubricate old hides with oil. After 
this, very &ilful horfemen drive the buffi into this ia- 
clofure, who falliag through the flipperincfs of the hides 
axe hurled headlong to the bottom of the plain. Heiiethey 
leave them for four or five days, till they are debilitated by 
wearinefs and hunger, and are confiderably tamisd. Theii 
thofe who ate (killed in the art of taming thefe animals- 
place before them, while they arc lying ia this weak conr 
dition, tlie fruit of a pine, nut, having firft of all ftrippedL 
it of the inward ikin : for at that time the buff^ do not 

defire 
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ilefire any other food. And hit of all they bind them» 
and bring them away from the hollow. Oppofite to the 
brazen head of the Bifon there is a ftatde which is in- 
vefted with a coat of maii> and a robe over it. The Delphi 
fay that this was de4icated by the Andrii, and that it is 
the ftatue of Andreus by whom they were colonized. 
Here too there are ftatues of Minerva and Diana> which 
were dedicated by the Phocenfes, for having conquered 
the Theflaliahs their perpetual enemies^ and thofe who 
border on their dominions, except in that part in which 
they are feparated from Phocis, by the intervention of the 
Locrian Hypocnemidii. The Theffalians likewife at Phar- 
{alus> and the Macedonians who inhabit the city Dios 
under Heria, and the Grecian Cyrenaeans in Libya, have 
fent facrcd oiFcrings to this temple. For thefe laft dedi- 
cated a chariot, in which Ammon (lands : but the Diatae 
dedicated an Apollo laying hold of a ftag : and the Phar- 
alians an Achilles on horfeback. The Corinthians too, 
rho are ranked among the Dorienfes, built a treafury : 
a»l in this they dcpofitcd the gold which they received 
fiom the Lydianf . But the ftalwe of Hercules is the gift 
rf the Thebans, in confequence of that war with the 
Pliocenfes which is C2i}\tdifacred, 

Here likewife there are brazen images which the Pho-f 
cenfes dedicated, when in a fccond engagement they van-, 
quifhed the Theflalian horfe. The Phliafians too fent a 
brazen Jupiter to Delphos, and together with Jupiter an 
image of iBgina. The Mantineans from Arcadia dedicated 
a bxazen Apollo, which is not far from the treafury of 
the Corinthians. Hercules and Apollo hold a tripod, and 
^t on the point of fighting with each other for its pof- 

feffion ^ 
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feflion: but Latona and Diana appeafe the anger dt 
Apollo, and Minerva that of Hercules. This too was ther 
gift of the Phocenfes, which they dedicated at that time 
when the Elean Tellias led the Thefialians againft them. 
The other ftatues were made in common by Diyllus and . 
Amjclxus ; but Minerva and Diana were made by Chion. 
They fay that thefe artifts were Corinthians. The Delphi . 
toa report, that, when Hercules the fon of Amphitryon 
came to this oracle, the prophet Xenocleas was unwilling 
to give him an anfwer to his interrogation, becaufe he was 
polluted with the flaughter of Iphitus ; but that Hercules 
took up the tripod, and carried it out of the temple j upon 
which the prophet faid : " This is a Tirynthian Hercules^ 
and* not Canobeus." For prior to this an Egyptian Her* 
cules came to Delphos But then the fon of Amphitryoa 
reftored the tripod to Apollo, and was inftru£led by Xeno- 
cleas in whatever he was defirous of learning. And it is 
from this circumftance that poets have taken occafion to 
fing of the conteft between Hercules and Apollo for a 
tripod. A golden tripod fupported by a dragon (rf brafi 
was the gift of the Greeks in common, for the viftor/ 
gained at Platsea. And even at prefent the brazen, part 
of this offering remains entire •, but the golden part was 
taken away by the Phocenfian commanders. The Tarcn- 
tines alfo fent to Delphos another tenth of the fpoilstakea 
from a barbarous people called the Peucetii. And thcfe 
oflFerings were made by Onatas -^ginetes and Calyntfcus. 
They confift of images of men on foot and on horfeluck* 
Opis king of the lapygesr is reprefented giving afliftance 
to the Peucetii, and refembles a perfon dying in the en- 
(agement* Thofe that ftand near him are, the hero Taras^ 

and 
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and the Lacedaemonian Phalanthus: and not far from 
Phalanthus there is a dolphin. For before he came into 
Italy, he was Ihipwrecked in the Criflkan fea wafi^ 

they fay, brought on fhore by a dolphin. 



CHAP. XIV. 

XSUT the battle-axe^' which are dedicated here were the 
gift of Periciytus the fon of Euthymachus the Tenedian. 
An ancient ftory affigns the reafon of their being dedi- 
cated. This ftory informs us, that Cycnus was the fon 
of NeptUne, and that he reigned in Colonaj, a Trojan 
town which is (ituatcd hear the ifland Leucophrys. This 
Cycnus had a daughter whofe name was Hemithca, and 
a fon named Tennes, by Proclea die daughter of Clytiu-s, 
and* the fifter of Calctor, who, as we are informed by 
Homer in the Iliad, was flain by Ajax, becaufe he brought 
fire to the ihip of Protefilaus. On the death of Proclea, 
Cycnus married Philonome the daughter of Craugafus^ 
who falling in love with her fon-in-law Tennes, and being 
repulfed by him, falfely accufed him to her hufband of en- 
deavouring to have conneftion with her againft her will. 
Cycnus becoming the dupe of her deception, (hut up 
Tennes and his fifter in a cheft, and threw them into the 
fea. They were, however, carried with fafety to the ifland 
Leucophrys, which is now denominated Tenedos from 
Tennes. But Cycnus, having in procefs of time difcovered 
the fraudulent condufl: pf his wife, failed in fearch of his 
fon, in order that he might juftify himfelf by pleading ia * 
his defence that be was ignorant of his wife's artifice, and 

beg 
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beg pardon for the deed. When therefore he drorc to fid 
!fla#l Leucophrjs, and had fattened his veflel either to t 
ftone or a trunk of a tree^ Tennes, impelled by anger, flew 
him with a battlc-ax. And hence it came to be a proverbial 
iaying, when any one refolutely denied complying with 
the requcft of another, that he cut him down with a Tc- 
nedian battle-ax. The Greeks fay that Tennes was flain 
by Achilles, as he was making depredations on this ifland*. 
But the Tenedii in procefs of time joined themfelves to 
the Trojan Alexandrean^, through the imbecility of their 
affairs* 

The Greeks too, who warred againft the Perfians, de- 
dicated in Olympia a brazen Jupiter, and in Delphos an 
Apollo, for the naval viftory which they obtained at Ar-* 
tciKiifium and Salamis. It is alfo faid, that Themiftocles, 
when he came to Delphos, dedicated to Apollo the fpoiU 
of the Medes ; and that, oti his inquiring whether he 
might place thefe gifts within the temple, the* Pythian 
prieftefs ordered him to carry them entirely away from 
the temple. But the oracle which fee gave him refpeft- 
ing this was as follows : "Place not in my temple thd 
beautiful fpoils of the Perfians, but fwiftly carry them to 
your own habitation." It is certainly a wonderful cir- 
cumftance, that the god ftould alone reject the fpoils of 
the Medes which were pj^efented by Themiftocles. Some, 
however, are of opinion, that atl the Perfiati fpdiU would 
have been rcjefted, if, like Themiftocles, they had firft in- 
terrogated Apollo whether he would accept them. Others 
again fay, that, as Apollo foreknew Themiftocles wouU 
become a^fuppliant to the Perfians, he was unwilling to 
receive their fpoils, left the Perfians through hatred of At 
ioxkot ibould reje£t his fupplications. You may find thw 

irruption 
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iipruption of the Barbarians into Qreccc predicted in the 
oracles of Bacii : and, ftill prior to thefc, vcrfcs rcfpc£Kng 
this afiair were publiflicd by Euclus. There is a brazen 
wolf too hear the greatcft altar in this temple, which was 
dedicated by the Delphi themfelves. They fay, that a cer- 
tain man having ftolen fome of the riches of the god, hid 
himfelf, with the facred treafure, in that part of Parnaflus 
in which there was the greateft quantity of wild trees ; 
that a wolf attacked and flew this man as he was afleep, 
4^d afterwards ufed to run into the city howling every 
day. That the inhabitants, confidering this circumftancc 
could not happen without the interference of a divine 
power, followed the wolf, found the facred gold, and de* 
dicated a brazen wolf in confequence of this to the god. 
The golden ftatue of Phryne here was made byTraxiteles, 
who was one of her lovers j but the ftatue. was dedicated 
by Phryne* 



C H A P. XV. 

1 HE offerings which follow fhis are two ftatues of 
Apollo ; one of which was dedicated by the Epidaurians 
in the borders of the Argives, from the fpoils of the 
Medes; and the other was dedicated by the Megarenfcs, 
in cenfequence of having conquered the Athenians at 
Nifika. But the ox which was dedicated here by the 
Hatxenfcs, is an offering for having, in conjundtion witli 
the other Greeks, revenged themfelves in their own do- 
minions on Mardonius the fon of Gobrias. After this 
there are again two ftatues of Apolloi one of which waa. 

dedicated 
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iledicated by the Hcracleotae near the Euxine fea, and the 
dthcr by the Amphiflyons from a fine which they levied 
on the Phocenfes for cultivating the land facred to the 
god. This Apollo is called by the Delphi SitalcaSy and is 
thirty-five cubits in magnitude. Here too there are many 
fiatues of commanders. There are bcfides ftatues of Diana 
and Minerva, and two of Apollo, which were dedicated 
by the ^tolians when they vanquifhed the Gauls. Pha- 
cnnis, indeed, in her oracles, predifted that the army of 
-the Celtae would pafo over from Europe into Ada, and ^ 
prove the deftruftion of Afiatic cities, one age prior to the 
accompliftiment of her predi£tion : ** Then, indeed, the 
pernicious. army of the Celtse, having paffed over the nar- 
row fea of the Hellefpont, fhall play on the flute, and in 
a lawlefs manner depopulate Afia. But divinity will ftill 
more feverely afflict thofe that dwell near the fea* How- 
ever, in a (hort time after Jupiter will fend them a de- 
fender, the beloved fon of a Jove-nouriftied bull, who will 
bring deftruflion on all the Gauls*" 

Phaenijis in this oracle means by the fon of a bull, At- 
tains king of Pergamus, whom the oracle of Apollo called 
^aurdkeroosy oj bull-horned. The generals of the horfe,' 
who are themfelves feated on horfeback, were dedicated 
by the Pher«i, for having vanquifhed the Athenian horfe. 
But the Athenians dedicated the brazen palm, with the 
gilt ftatue of Minerva, in confequence of having gained 
in one and the fame day a victory by land near Eury- 
medon, and by fea in the fame river. When I faw that 
the gold was plucked from this flatue in many places, I 
threw the blame on the facrilegious j but I found after- 
wards in the account of the Attic affairs by Clitodemus, 
that, when the Athenians had prepared themfelves for the 

iiji 
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Sicilian expedition^ an immenfe number of crows came 
at that time to Dclphos, and tore away the gold of the 
ftatue with their beaks. The fame hiftorian add$, that thefe 
crows tore off the fpear, the owls, and all that was carved 
in the palm-tree in imitation of ripe fruit. Clitodemus 
too relates other prodigies, which were fent in order to 
deter the Athenians from tha^ expedition. The Cyren«i 
too dedicated in Delphos a ftatue of Battus in a chariot^ 
becaufe he brought them by fea from Thera to Libya^ 
In this chariot the nymph Libye crowns Battus : and thi^ 
offering w^s made by the Gnc^flian Amphion, the fon of 
Aceftor. When Battus built Cyrene, he is fai*l to hav« 
obtained the following remedy for his^efe£l of fpeech« 
As the Cyrenxans were travelling through Africa^ and 
were yet in the defej-ts fituated in its extremities, Battus 
beheld a lion, and through the terror which the fight of 
the beaft produced in him, he was compelled to cry out 
with a clear and loud voice. Not far from the ftatue of 
l^attus there is another ftatue of Apollo, which was dedi- 
cated by the Amphiftyons out of the money which the 
JPhoc^fes wer^ fined for their impiety to Apollo« 



CHAP. XVI. 

Of all the offerings, however, which the Lydlan king* ' 
fent to Apollo, nothing at prefent remains except the iron 
bafis of the bowl of Halyattes. This was made by Glaucus 
the Chian, who firft difcovered the art of foldering iron* 
Indeed, the junftures of this bafis are not formed from 
^Rjf cWps QX nails* but from folder alone. The form of 

the 
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the bafis for the mod part refembles that of a tower, and 
rifes from an acute bottom to a broad top. Each of its 
fides is covered throughout, but is begirt with tranfverfc 
zones of iron, like the fteps in a ladder. Straight and 
du£tile lamina of iron are bent in their extremities out- 
wards : and this was the feat of the bowl. But that which 
is called by the Delphi the pavel, and which is made of 
white ftone, is, as they fay, the middle point of the whole 
earth. And Pindar in one of his odes fpeaks in con- 
formity to this opinion. Here too there is an offering of 
the Lacedaemonians, viz. Hermione the daughter of Me-: 
nelaus, who was married to Oreftes the fon of Aga- 
memnon, and prior to this to Neoptolemus the fon of 
Achilles. This was made by Calamis* The ^tolians like- 
wife dedicated in this temple a flatue of Eurydamus, who 
was their commander when they fought againft the Gauls. 
In the mountains of Crete the city Elyros yet exifts. This 
city fent a brazen goat to Apollo, which is reprefented 
fuckling Phylacis and Phylander. The Elyrians fay, that 
thefe were the fons of Apollo and the nymph Acacallis ; 
and that Apollo had conne£lion with her in the city 
Tarrha, and in the houfe of Carmanor. But the Caryftii 
from Eubcea fent a brazen ox to Apollo for having 
gained a viftory over the Perfians. 

Both theCaryftii and Plataecnfes, indeed, dedicated oxen, 
Jas it appears to me, becaufe, having expelled the Barba* 
rians from Greece, they obtained in other refpefts a ftable 
degree of property, and were enabled to cultivate a free 
land. The JStoUans dedicated the images^of their com- 
manders, and together with thefe Apollo and Diana, in 
confequence of having conquered their neighbours the 
Acgrnanes, What the Liparaeans relate of thcmfelves with 

refpeft 
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Tefpeft to theTyrrheni is moft abfurd. For they fay, 
that the Pythian deity having ordered them to etigage the 
Tyrrheni with a very finall fleet of fliips, thfcy ori the 
contrary drew out againft them five three-oared galleys. 
That the Tyrrheni confidering themfelves as not inferior 
in naval ftrength and Ikill to the Leparaearis, attacked 
them with an equal number of (hips: But when the 
Liparseans took the five galleys of the Tyrrheni, the Tyr- 
rheni attacked them a fecorid, third, and fourth time with 
the like nuthber of veffels. All thefe however were taken 
by 'the Liparaeans, who in confequence of this viftory 
fent as many ftatues df Apollo to Dblphos, as the number 
bf the fhips which they had captured amounted to. Eche- 
cratides, too, a LarifTae^n, dedicated a fmall Apollo: and 
the Delphi fay, that this Was dedicated the firft of all the 
Offerings. , ^ 



CHAP. XVli. 

JL HE Barbarians that inhabit Sardinia towards the weft, 
fent to this temple a brazen ftatue of him from whom 
they were dcrldminated- Sardinia, for its magnitude and 
brofperous conditionj may be compared with the moft ce- 
lebrated iflands. I do not know what this ifland was for-/ 
inerly called by the inhabitants ; but thofe Grecians that 
fail to it for commercial purpofesj call it tchnujfa^ becattfe 
its form refemhks the impreffion of a mat^sfoot. The length 
bf this ifland i^ about fix hundred and twenty, and its 
breadth^ four hundred arid twenty ftadia. The Libyans 
are faid to have been the firft thait failed' to this ifland, 
imder the command of Sardus the fon of Maceris, who 
Vol; IIL L was 
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was furnamed Hercules by the ^Egyptians and LlbytMi^ 
Nothing more remarkable is related of the father of Saf- 
dus, Maceris, than that he once came to Delphos. Sardus 
brought a colony of Libyans to Ichnufla ; and hence the 
ifland came to be called after the name of Sardus. This 
colony of Libyans did pot exterminate the natives. Thef 
natives however affociated with the new inhabitants more 
through neceflity than regard. The Libyans too, *at that 
timC) were as ignorant in the art of building cities, as 
the native inhabitants of this ifland : and hence, they dwelt 
in ftraggling cottages, and^ in caverns. Some years after 
the Libyans had fettled here, thofe Grecians that followed 
Arift«us came into this ifland. They fay that Ariftaeus 
was the fon of Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, and that 
having bitterly lamented the misfortune of Aftaeon, and 
being hated by Bceotk and all Greece, he migrated to 
Sardinia. Some too are of opinion, that Daedalus fled 
at the fame time through fear of the Cretan arms, and 
that he aflfifted Ariftaeus in bringing a colony into Sar- 
dinia. There is however no probability, that Daedalus' 
could be the companion of Ariftaeus, either in eftablifhin^ 
a colony, or in any other undertaking, as Ariftaeus was 
married to Autonoe the daughter of Cadmus, and Daedalus 
^as contemporary with Oedipus king of Thebes. 

Ariftaeus, however, and the Grecians that followed him, 
did not build any city, becaufe, as it appears to me, they* 
were neither numerous nor ftrong enough for this pur- 
j)ofe. After Arlftsaus the Ib^ti pafled over into Sardinia 
tinder the command of Norax, and built a city which 
they called Nora. They fay that this city was the firft 
that was built in this ifland •, and that Norax was the fon 
•f Mercury by Erythea the.daughter of Geryon. A fourth 

band. 
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Band, corripofed of Thefpians and irihabitants of the Attic , 
knd, came to Sardinia under the command of lolaiis. 
Thefe built the city Olbia, which is alfo called Ogrylle, 
feither after the name of fbme 6i\e of the Attic towns, 
0r becaufe Gryllus partodk of this expedition. Even at 
prefent th^refote there are certain places in Sardinia 
which are called lolaii j and lolaus is honoured by the 
inhabitants. After the deftrudtion of Troy, others of the 
Trojans faved themfejves by flight, aar wellas the fol- 
lowers of -ZEneas. Of thefe one part was driven by tem- 
pcfts to Sardinia, and became mingled with the Greeks 
that refided there prior to this circumftance. But the Bar- 
barians were prevented from warring on the Greeks and 
Trojans, becaufe there wis an equality on both fides in all 
warlike preparations, and the river Thorfus, which flows 
through, the middle of the ifland, was a harrier to the * 
junftion of the two parties. Many years after this, 
the Libyans came with a greater fleet to Sardinia, and 
attacking the Greeks that dwelt there, either flew them 
all, or at leaft left but a very few alive. But the Trojans 
on this occafion fled to the elevated parts of the ifland, 
and entrenching themfelves in mountains diflSicult of ao- 
cefs through their rugged nef^, and the hanging rocks with 
which they were furrounded, are even at prefent called 
Dienfes. They are however in their form, the apparatus 
of their arms, and their manner of living, like the Afri- 
cans. Not far from Sardinia there is an ifland called 
by the Greeks Cyrnos, but by the Libyans that inhabit ic 
Corfica. No fmall part of the inhabitants of this ifland being 
incited to fedition, pafled over to Sardinia, and having 
feized on the mountains, fixed their refidence in them.. 
Thefe by the inhabitants of Sardinia are denominated from 

L ? their 
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their founder, Corfu But the Carthaginians, as they were 
very powerful by fea, drove out all the inhabitants from 
Sardinia, except the Ilienfes and Corfi : for fteep and for- 
tified mountains prevented them from fubduing thcfe. 

The Carthaginians built in this ifland two cities^ 
Carnalis and Sylli : but a difpute arrfing concerning 
the fpoil, the Libyans and Spaniards revolted from the 
Carthaginians, and fettled thefttfelves in the elevated 
parts of the ifland. The Corfi call thefe people in their 
native tongue, Balaroi / for thus they denominate exiles^ 
And fuch are the nations which inhabit Sardinia, and 
fuch the cities intb which it is divided. But thdfe parts 
of the ifland which are fituated towards the north, and 
the coaft of hsdy, are nothing but mountains diScult of 
accefs, and whofe fummits are conjoined with each other. 
Thefe parts, hoWcver^ afford 9t very good harbour for 
ihijis 5 and ftrong and irregular winds fufh from the top* 
of the neighbouring mountains into the fea. In the middle 
of the ifland toa there are lefs elevated mountains ; but 
the air in thi« part is very turbid and noxious. The reafon 
of this is the jEalt which becomes concreted here, and the 
heavyi and violent fouth-wind which blows from thefe 
ttiountains. The northeiyi winds, too, through the lofti- 
nefs of the mountains towards the Italian coaft, are prc--^ 
vented from refrigerating the ground and the air in fum-' 
mer. Others are of opinion, that the ifland Corfica, which 
is feparated from Sardinia by not more than eight ftadia 
of fea, and whi^h is on all fides mountainous and elevated^ 
prevents the weft and north winds from reaching as far 
as Sardinia. But neither ferpents deftru£live to mankind^ 
nor iuch as are harm lefs, nor wolves are produced in 
this ifland. And as to the go^ts which it contains,, they 

are^. 
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%TC not larger than thofe in other place?, and they re- 
femblc in their form the ram, which may be feen in the 
plaftic produftions of ^ginxas. About the bread how* 
«vcr they are more hairy t and the horns on their head 
are not feparated from each other, but are from their 
roots bent back towards their ears. In fwiftnefs too 
furpafe all wild bcafts. This fame ifland 'is likewife free 
from all kinds of poifonous and deadly herbs, excepting 
one Herb, which refembles parfley, and which, they fay, 
caufes thofe who eat it to die laughing. From this circum- 
ftance. Homer firft, and others after him, call laughter^ 
which conceals fome noxious defign, Sardoniam This 
herb is moftly produced about fountains ; but yet it doe3 
not communicate its poifonous quality to the water. And 
thus rtiuch concerning Sardinia, which we have inferted 
Jnto our account of the Phocenfian affairs, becaufe th^ 
Greeks haye a very inconfiderable knowledge of thia 
ifland* 
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/x HORSE ftands next to the ftatue of Sardus, which 
Callias the Athenian, and the fon of Lyfimachides, fays 
he dedicated out of the money which he acquired from 
the Pcrfian war. The Achaians too dedicated a ftatue of 
Minerva, when they took an ^tolian city called Phana, 
As the fiege of this city continued for no fmall length of 
time, and it appeared at length impofEble to ^ake it, they 
fent Speculators (theorot) to Delphos, who brought back 
the following oracle : " Inhabitants of the land of Pelops, 
and the Achaians, you are come hither inorder to inquire 
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ty what means a city may be taken. Attend therefore *«| 
my words : Obferve, how much thofe that guard the walls 
drink every day 5^ for by this means you (hall take the tur^ 
rcted city Phana." As they were unable to comprehend the 
meaning of this oracle, they determined to give over, the 
fiege, and return home. Thofe too within the walls made 
no account of the enemy 5 and htSnce, a certain womaa 
left the walls in order to draw water from a neighbouring 
fountain. A band of foldiers however took her prifoner, 
and brought her to theyr camps. From her the Achaians 
learnt, that the inhabitants of the town ufed to diftributc 
every night the water of that fountain to each other, and 
that this was the only water they h;id to drink. In con^ ^ 
fequence of this information the Achaians clofed up the 
fountain with earth piled oyer it, and by this means 
took 'the city. The Rhodians too in Lindum dedicated 
^ ftatue of Apollo, which (lands near this ftatue of 
Minerva. The Ambraciotx likewife dedicated a brazen 
afs, in confequence of having vanquiflied the Moloffi ii^ 
a noftumal engagement. For the Moloffi having laid an 
ambufh for the Anqbr^iciots^ in the night, an afs who, 
happened at that time to be driven from the fields to the 
town attacked a female of his owri fpecies with a cpnfi- 
derable degree of wantonnefs. '^'his occafioned hinrj to. 
bray very loud •, and the driver of the afs at the fame time, 
calling to him with an indiftinft anci rough voice, pro- 
duced fuch a dread in the Moloffi, fhat they immediately 
abandoned their enterprife. But the Ambraciotae: having 
detefted their ffratagem, attacked a»d vanquiflied them . 
in the night. 

The Orneatae, too, who form a part' of the Argives, 
•^hen they we|e vanquiflied by the Sicyonians in battlcj^ 
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made a vow to Apollo, that if by repelling the enemy 
they were able to free their country from danger^ they 
would fend every day a folemn proceffion to Delphos, 
and immolate a certain number of victims. However, 
after they had conquered the Sicyonians, and in confe— 
q«encc of this fent evtry day a folemn proceffion to the 
god according to their vo\<r, they found the expence to 
be prodigious, and the fatigue attending it greater than 
the coft. Hence, they devifed a fubtle mode of accom- 
pliihing their vow, and this was by dedicating a brazen 
faerifice and proceflion to Apollo. Here too there is ^ 
reprefentation 'of the achievement of Hercules refpefting 
the hydra, which was both dedicated and made by Tifa- 
goras. As Jwell Hercules as the hydra is of iron. To make 
ftatues indeed of iron, is a thing of the moft difficult 
and laborious nature : but this work of Tifagoras, who^ 
ever he was, is really admirable. In Pergamus like wife 
tliere are iron heads of a iion and a boar dedicated to 
Bacchus, which demand no fmall degree of admiration. 
The Phocians that inhabit Elatea, being freed from the 
fiege of their city by Caffander (Olympiodorus, who was 
ftnt by the Athenians for this purpofe, giving them affift- 
ance), dedicated to the Delphic ApoUo a brazen lion. But 
the ftatue of Apollo which (lands very near this lion, was 
made out of the tenth of the fpoils which the Maffilienfes 
took from the Carthaginians, when they vanquiihed them 
in a nay^l engageinent. The jEtolians dedicated here a 
trophy, and a ft^tup of an armed woman (viz. jEtolia) j 
and this out of the money which they took from the 
Gauls, for their cruelty to the Caflli«nfes. The golden 
image in this temple was dedicated by Gorgias the Leon- 
^fie^ and is an image of Gorgias himfclf. 

L4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

^EAR the ftatue of Gorgias is the Scionean Scytlis. 
^ho was renowned for being able to -defcend into the. 
pioft profound parts of every fea. He taught his daughter 
Cyana this art of diving. Both of them, therefore, whei^ 
the fleet of Xerxes was tofled about by a violent ternpeft 
near mount Pelion, brought deftruftion on the three- 
oared galleys of the, Pe^fians, by cutting away the ropea 
that held the anchors, or any thing elfe that faftened thq 
ihips underwater. Hence, in memorial of this achieve- ^ 
ment, the Amphiftyons dedicated his ftatue, and that of 
his daughter. Among the ftatues which Nero took from 
Delphos, was the ftatue of Cyana. Women, while they 
s^re yet pure virgins, are foid to defcend with fafcty into 
the fea. But here it is proper that I fhould relate what 
is ^reported of licfbos. Certain Methymnaean fiftiermci^ 
crew up out of the fea in their nets a head made from 
the olive-tree. This head feemed to have fomething di- 
vine in its form, but fuch as was foreign, and not agree- 
able to the figure of the Grecian gods. The Methym- 
naeans, therefore, inquired of the Pythian de^ty of what 
god or hero this head was the image, and received for. 
anfwer, that they fliould venerate Bacchus Cephallen. 
Hence the Methymnseans kept the wooden head which 
they drew out of the fea, venerated it with facrifices and 
prayers, and fent a brazen image inftead of it to Delphos. 
In the roof of the temple there are Diana, Latona, Apollo^ 
the Mufes, the fetting Sun, Bacchus^ and the women who 
7 »rQ 
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|ixe palled Thpdes. The faces of ^11 thefe were made br 
the Athenian Praxias the difciple of Calamis. For Praxia^ 
dying before the temple was finiihedy the remaining parts 
of the ornaments of the roof were the work of Androt 
thenes, who was an Athenian^ and the difciple of £u« 
padmus. Golden arms are fixed on the tops of the co« 
lumns. Of thefe the Athenians dedicated the fliields, in 
confequence of the viftory which they gained at Mara- 
thon. The fpoils of the Gauls which are in the back part 
of the temple, and on the left hand, were dedicated by 
jhe -fitolians. The form of thefe fhields very much re- 
' fembles that of the wicker-ftiields of the Perfians, which 
;ire called Gerrha* 

In our account of the Attic Bouleuterion, we men- 
tioned the irruption of the Gauls into Greece 5 but I have 
thought proper in this defcription of the Delphic afiairs, 
to relate the particulars of this irruption more explicitly, 
becaufe the Greeks, in this engagement againft the Bar- 
barians, exerted themfelves in a moft eminent degree. 
The. Gauls then marched out of their own dominions the? 
firft time, under the command of Cambaules ; and pro- 
ceeding as far as to Thrace, had not the boldnefs to ad- 
vance beyond it, becaufe they, well knew that they were 
but few in number, and on this account not able to con- 
tend with the forces of the Greeks. But when they 
thought fit to lead a fecond army beyond their own boun- 
daries, thofe that had before followed Cambaules, being 
incited by a dcfire of gain and depredation, of which 
they had now tailed, coUefted together a great multitude 
of foot foldiers, and of horfe a confiderable number. 
After this the commanders divided their army into three 
parts \ and ea^h part was ordered to march into a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent country. Cerethrius therefore was.deftincd to in- 
vade Thrace, and the nation of the Triballi. Brennus and 
Acichorus led thofe that marched into Pannonia : and 
Bolgius was the commander of thofe that attacked the 
Macedonians and Illyrians. This Bolgius fought againft 
Ptolemy king of the Macedonians, who flew by flratagem 
Seleucus the fon of Antiochus, whofe proteftion at the 
fame time he fuppliantly implored, and who from his pro- 
digious audacity was called Thunder, Ptolemy however 
fell in this engagement, and together with him no fmall 
part of the Macedonians. . But as the Gauls at tliat time 
had not the boldnefs to proceed any farther into Greece, 
they fliortly after returned into their own dominions. 

Brerinus after this carneftly folicited the general aflem- 
blies of the Gauls, and the principal perfons of the Gallic 
nation, to war upon the Greeks, who, he faidj were in- 
ferior to them in courage, and at that time in an imbecll 
condition, He Ukewife reminded them of the great wealth 
which the Greeks had amafled, of the numerous offerings 
in their temples, and of their gold and filver ornaments. 
By this means he perfuaded the Gauls to attack the 
Greeks, and joined to himfdlf both other principal pcr*^ 
fons of that nation, and Acichorus. The Sallic army, 
in this third expeditionj confided of one hundred and 
fifty-two thoufand foot and twenty thoufand four hun-r 
dred horfe : and both horfe and foot confifted of valiant 
foldiers. Howe^rec, the true number of thefe forces was 
fixty-one thoufand two hundred. Por two fervants fol- 
lowed each horfeman, who were themfelves good foldiers,^ 
and rode on horfeback. Thefe, when their mailers were 
in the midft of an engagement, ftood in the fear of the 
army, and if their mafters happened to lofe their hprfes ^ 

fuppire4 
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fiipplicd them with frcfli ones. When any maftcr too fell, 
pnc of thefe fervants fought in his ftead ; and if he like- 
wife fell, there was a third ready to fucceed him. If the 
mafter happened to be wounded, one of his fervants im«» 
mediately led him out of the field of battle, and th^ other 
filled lip the place of his wounded m^er^. It appears to 
Hie, that the Ga^l8 adopted this plan in imitation of the 
Perfians, who always have in their armies a fele£): band of 
ten thoufand men whom they call the immortals, Ther^ 
^s this difference however between the two, that the 
fchofen band among the Perfians attacks the epemy ih the 
place of thofe that have been flain, after the engagement : 
but th^ Gauls order their felefk company to fupply the 
place of the dead or wounded during the engagement* 
This mode of fighting they call in their native tongue^ 
Trimarcifias : for the Qame of a horfe with the Gauls is 
M^rcas. With fuch preparations, therefore, and with fuch 
inceptions, Brennus marched into Greece^ 



CHAP. XX, 

JtSuT the Greeks, thougfi they were in a pcrfeftly de- 
fponding conditionj yet were impelled by the ftrength of 
fear to give the neceffary affiftance to' their country. For 
they now clearly faw, that the prefent conteft was not 
for liberty, as it was formerly with the Perfians ; and that; 
if they fliould even give both land and water to the enemy, 
they could hot hope for fecurity in future. They called 
^p mind too the calamities which they endured through 
^he Barbarians, when they formerly made incurfions on 
the Macedonians, Thracians, and P^onians; and had 

learnt 
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Jcarnt from report, how injurioufly the Gauls had treated 
the Theflalians at that time. It was therefore the unariir 
mous opinion both of individuals and cities^ that they 
Biuft either pcrifli, or fubdue the enemy. Any one who 
18 fo difpofed, may eafily enumerate thofe Grecian citiesf 
which oj)p9fed Xerxes at Thermopylae, and thofe which 
took up arms againft the Gauls. For the Greeks that 
marched againft the Mcdc were thefc : The Lacedaemo- 
nians, who were not more than three hundred, under the 
command of Leonidas ; five hundred of the Tegeat«, and 
as many from Mantinea. One hundred a|id twenty Or- 
chomeni^ns were fent from Arcadia : a thoufand from the 
other cities of Arcadia : eighty from Mycena : and two 
hundred from Phlius, The Corinthians fent twice this 
number. There were feven hundred ftom'Bceotia': and 
from 'I'hefpia and Thebes four hundred. Five hundred of 
the Phocenfes guarded the paffages of mount Oeta. And 
fuch was the number of the forces that afiembled on thi^ 
occafion, according to the general opinion of the Greeks. 
For Herodotus does not mention the mumber of the Lo- 
crians who live under the mountain Cnemis ; but only 
fays, that the Greeks aflembled together from all their 
i:ities on this occafion. We may however conjefture the 
number of thefe very near the truth. For the Athenians ii^ 
the battle at Marathon oppofed the enemy with not more 
than nine thoufand men, in which, thofe whofe age ren- 
dered them ufelefs for the purpofes of war, and fervantg, 
were ranked. It follows, therefore, that the band of 
Locrians which came to Thermopylae, could not at the 
moft amount to more than fix thoufand men. And hence^ 
the whole army muft have amounted to eleven thoufand 
two hundred men. 
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. But, it appears, that fome of thofe who guarded the 
Thermopylae left their ftation. For, indeed, none but thti 
Lacedxmonians, Thefplans, and Mycenaeans waited the 
event of the war. Again, the following Greciafe cities 
fent a guard to Thermopylae againft the Barbarians, wh« 
inarched an army from the extremities of the ocean againft 
Greece The Boeotians fent ten thoufand heavy-armed 
foldiers, a^id five hundred horfe. Thefe were under the 
command of four leaders called Boeotarchs, viz. Cephiflb' 
dotus, Thearidas, Diogenes, and Lyfander. The Phocenfet 
fent five hundred horfe ^nd three thoufand foot, and thele 
\^re commanded by Critobulus and Antiochus. Mtdias' 
led feven hundred foot foldiers of the Locrian^ near the 
iflahd Atalanta : but thefe people had not any equeftriaa 
forces* Four hundred heavy-armed foot were fent by the 
Megarenfes 2 and Megareus led the horfe of thefe people* 
But the forces of the jEtolians both furpaffed the te& hi 
number, and in warlite fkill. The number of their horfe 
is not known j but that of their heavy-armed foot wai 
feven thoufand, and of their light-armed ninety. Thefe 
1«rere commanded by Polyarchus, Polyphron, and Lacrate*. 
Calippus the fon of Moerocles led the forces of the Athe- 
x^ians, as I have before Ihewn. Thefe forces confided in 
the firft place of all tht three-oared galleys which could 
be procured 5 in the next place of five hundred horfe ; 
and in the third place of a thoufand foot. The Athenians 
too,' on account of their ancient dignity, had the command 
of all thefe forces. 

Kings too fent mercenary troops: and of thefe five 
hundred Came from Macedonia, and as many from Afia- 
Ariftodemus the Macedonian was fent as a commander 
of the auxiliary fortes, by king Antigonus j and Telefar- 

chus. 
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Chus, who belonged to the Syrians near the river Orontes^ 
tns fent as a commander by Antiochu^ fropi Ada. Thcfe 
forces being afiembled at Thermopylae, as foon as it wa^ 
known that the army of the Gauls had fixed their camps 
in the borders of Magnefia and Fhthiotis, they fent a thou- 
fand light^armed foldiers, and a chofen body of hor^ to the 
river Sperchius, that the Baifbarians might riot pafs over 
the river without 'fighting, their way^ and being expofed 
to the danger of a defeat. Thefe forces, therefore, when 
they came to the SperChius, deftroyed the bridges which 
the Gauls had raifed on it^ and fixed thdir camps on the 
banks of the river^ Brennus, indeed, was not unikilled iff 
warlike affairs, but for a Barbarian fufficiently acute, and 
experienced in the ftratagems of war. On the following 
night, therefore, leaving that part of the river on which 
he had raifed the bridges, he fent ten thoufand foldiers, 
who were fkilled in fwimtning, and remarkably tall (fof 
the Gauls in general furpafs other men in ftatare) to the 
lower parts of the river, that the Greeks might not per-* 
^ ceive them as they were paffing over 5 and befides this^ 
Jie knew that the river in this part fpread itfelf widely 
over the plsdns, and produced a marih and lake inftead 
of a ftrong and narrow ftream. In the night, therefore^ 
his forces fwam over the marfliy part of the river, fome 
of them ufmg their fliields, wh;ch they call thureoiy for 
rafts, while others, who were taller than the reft, waded 
through with their feet.^ The Greeks on the banks of the 
Sperchius, as foon as they underftood that the Barbarians 
had pafled over the marfhy part of the river, immediately 
marched back to their army, ' 
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CHAP. XXI. 

xJRENNUS after this ordered the inhabitants ncai^ 
the bay ofMaliacus to join the Sperchius by a bridge^ 
This they accompliflied with great celerity, both through 
fear pf Brennus, and through the defire of haftening the. 
departure of the Barbarians, a6 there was re^fon to ex- 
peti they would greatly injure them if they ftaid long 
in thefe parts. Brennus, therefore, as foon as he had 
paffed over the river by bridges, led hi§ army to Heraclea, 
depopulated the country, and flew' the men that he found 
in the fields. He did not however take the city, becaufe 
in the year prior to this event, the -ffitolians compelled 
the Heracleotae to become a part of their dominions, and 
in confequence of this defended their city at that time 
with great alacrity, confidering it as a place which be- 
longed to themfelves as much as to the Heracleotae. But 
Brennus did not beftow much pains in endeavouring to 
take this city, but employed himfelf principall]^ in taking 
care to prevent thofe who guarded the walls of Heraclea, 
from hindering his march to that part of Greece which 
is within Thermopylae. Leaving therefore Heraclea, and 
learning from certain fugitives the number of the forces 
which had afTembled from the feveral cities of Greece, 
he defpifed ' the Grecian army, and determined to come 
to an engagement on the following day at fun-rife; 
neither employing any Grecian prophet^ nor performing any ef 
the JacreiT ceremonies of his o*ivn country^ if, indeed, the 
Gauls knew any tiling of the divining art. The Greeks 

drew 
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itrew up in order of battle with filence and great regu^ 
larity. And when the two armies came to a clofe engage-^ 
ment, the Grecian foot ran fo far beyond their ftation^ 
that they caufed confufion in their own phalanx ; but the 
light-armed troops remaining in their proper ranks^ dift 
tharged at the enemy their darts, arrows, ind flings. 

The hdrfe in each array' was perfedlly ufelefs, and thit 
not only through the narrow paflages of the mountain, 
^hich they call g^tes^ but through the fmoothnefs and 
flipperinefs of the ground, from its rbcky nature, and 
from frequent and abundant inundations of rivers. The 
armour of the Gauls too was inferior in ftrength to khat 
«>f the Greeks ; for they had no other defence for their 
bodies than thofe fhields which they call thureoi { and what 
iRras of ftill greater confequence, the Gauls w6re far in- 
ferior in military experience to their enemies. However, 
in battle they rufhed oil the Greeks with a degree of 
toger and fury refembling the attacks of wild beads'; fa 
that their rage, while life remained, fufFered no abate- 
tnent, though they were maimed by the battle-ax, cut 
down with the fword, or pierced with arrows and darts. 
Some of them'i too^ when ivoundcd, fent back the darts 
which they tore from their wounds . on the Greeks^ or 
j[)ierced with thefe darts the Greeks that flood near them: 
In the mean time the three-oared galleys of the Athenians 
Could fcarcely, and not without danger, difchatge their 
miffive weapons of every kind at the enemy, owing to 
their failing through mud, becaufe the riv6r was at a great 
diftance from the fea, and being obliged to bring their 
Ireflels very near the Barbarians. But the Gauls bein^ 
wearied in a ftill greater degree than the Greeks, becaufe 
in thofe narrow paflages they wei'c unable to accomplilk 

any. 
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any thing of importance, and fuffcrlng ereiy mconveni- 
ence, were ordeTcd by their commanders to retreat to 
their camps. This they beg^n to put in execution in a 
very difordered and tumultuous manner, many of them 
rufliing againft each other 5 and many falling into 'the 
mai ih, and difappearing, abforbe4 by the mud ; fo that 
they fufFered no lefs a lofs in retreating, thai! in the 
vigour of the engagement. 

On that day the valour of the Athenians tranfcendcd 
that of the other Greeks : arid of the Athenians, Cydias, 
who was quite a youth, and who had never been in an 
engagement before, gave fpecimens of fuperFor courage. 
This youth being fiain by the Gauls, his kindred dedi- 
cated his (hield to Jupiter die Liberator with this in- 
fcription : 

*< This Ihifcld to Jove now facred, yet defircs 

The blooming yourh of Cydias fam'd.: 
On his left arm thislhield he bravely fix'd, 

When Mars icnpccuous tam'd the Gauls." 

This infcription remained till the foldiers of Sylla took 
the fhield frgm the porch of Jupiter the Liberator, toge- 
ther with other offerings of the Athenians. And fuch 
was the battle at the Thermopylae. But on the next day 
the Greeks buried their dead, and took away the armour 
of. the Barbarians that fell in the engagement. The Gauls, 
however, did not demand any truce that they might bury 
their dead 5 and plainly evinced, that they confidered it as 
a matter of no confequence, whether ^he bodies of the 
flain were buried in the ground, or torn in pieces by fuch 
wild beads and birds, as fight with each other for the 
bodies or the dead. It appears to me, that a twofold 
rcafon may be affigned, why they are thus car^lefs as tb 
YoL-ffl. M the 
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tVe in^meat of the fi^ i %, dcfirt d ternfymg d^els 
cnemiet fay tfaU fpecimen of thfiir feaocity ;, and their want 
of commifc^tioa for the dead«. In this engagement fart]r 
qt the Greek! felU but th« nun^r of the Basbariaoi^that 
vere. flata cannot be accumtely afcert^ix^ed, becaufe many 
of them w^e fwallOMred up in the mud. 



CHAP. xxn. 

On Ac ftventh day after tiie battle, a part of the* 
Gallic army endeavotxred to afeend the mountain Oet%. 
in that part of it whick is neas Heradea* But the f9Sh^ 
here was very narrow, beyond which were the tuint oB 
Trachis ; and beyond. Trachis there was a temple of Mi- 
nerva, which contained facred offerings. The Gauls how- 
ever hoped they (hould be able to aicend Oetai through 
this narrow path, and at the fame time plunder the tem^ 
pie of Minerva. That guard, however,, which wa& under 
the command of Telefarchus vanquiihed the Barbarians^, 
though Telefarchus liimiclf fell in the engagpment, a ma«. 
remarkably zealous in tlie caufc of Greece* , But when, 
the other commanders of the Barbarians were, terrified by 
the valour of the Greeks, and began to defpair of fucee& 
in future,, as they faw that, all their prefent undertakings.- 
were adverfe, Brennus confidered that, if he oould but. 
for<;e the j£tolians to return home, he fliould eafily finifii 
his war on the Greeis. Hiving therefore chofen foaty^ 
thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe out of his whole 
army, he gave the command of thcfc forces ta Oreftoiius- 
and Combutis, and ordered them Srfl: of all to pafs into 
3 Theflaly 
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Theflaly &rtt the bfidjcs of the Spefchius^ ahd aftci-- 
wa^<k invade wStoliar. Thefe two commaftderf, Oreftoritis 

ahd Ccmbutisi aBed towards the CaUienJis in A manner the 
mqft impious nut ever heard ofy and at the farhe timi iti Ho 
refpeB Jtrrtilar to the dating wichedntfs of men. For they 
Jlenjo all ihi males in the city^ young as well as old^ togtth^ 
with infants at their mother/ breafts / ahd drank the bhod 
and ate the ftefh of fuch infants as the nutriment of milk had 
rendered in a mare thriving condition. Oh this occafton^fuch 
Hi^offten and virgins in the flower of their age, as were of a 
fUperior courage j defroyed, themfelves ; but the Barbarians 
treated fuch as furvived with the utmqfl infolence and vid* 
lend, as being a nation naturally incapable of pity, and aver/e 
to lon^e. 

Many indeed of thefe women voluntarily ruftied oh 
the f>»^ords 6f the Gatih.* Others again, not long after, 
died thro>2gh hunger and wakcfulnefs, in cohfcqnehcc of 
the il^folence and violence of the Barbarians, who fome^ 
tiihes fatisfied their luil on the bodies of the dying, ahd 
fo]!neti^es on the bodies of the dead. But the JEtoKans 
having leamrfrom certain m^flengers the calamities wTiich 
hlad befallen their country, immediately with ail pofEble 
celerity led back their fovces from Thermopylae to -fitolia ; 
being enraged at the fufTerlngG^ of the Callienfes, and de- 
filing to fave thofe cities which^ had hot yet etpcriencfed 
die fufy of the batbarous enemy. All that were of ah 
age capable of bearing arms* came, into the camps of tKc 
-ffitolians from all their cities; and with thefe old nfeii 
were mingled, ^ho Vrere impelled both by neceffity 
and their priffirie courstge. The women, too, who were 
more enraged againft the Gauls than the men, volttntarily 
took stttt;^' agateft cfaeili; But the BarbatTaxfs> a$ fbon ai 

Ma they 
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they htA plundered the hdufes and temples, and had fet 
the city CaUion on firc^ retuvned the fame way as they 
came to their own people ; aad the Patrenfes alone of alt 
the AcKaians^ that affifted the <£tolian8t oppofed the Bar- 
barians with their armed forces, ih tlie ufe of whkh tfacy 
were very ikilful. However, they were greatly opprcfled, 
•both by the multitude- of the Gauls,. and dcfpair of fuccefs. 
But then the ^tolians both men and* women» placing them- 
fdves in every part of the road, pierced the Gauls with 
their darts, which it was no difficult matter to accompliih, 
becaufe the Barbarians had no other defence than that of 
their thureoi^ At the fame time they eafily avoided the 
Gauls when they were purfued by tkem,, and>. when tlic 
GauTs abandoned the purfuit, again eagcrly^attacked them* 
ladeed, the CalUcnfes, though the injuries which they fuf- 
tained from the Gauls were fo great, that what Homer 
afferts of the Laeftrygons and Cyclops ought not to be 
reckoned fabulous, were at the fame time juftly revenged 
on their enemies. For out of that great multitude of Gauls, 
which amounted to forty thoufand eight hundred men, 
fcarcely the half efcaped to the camps at Thermopylae. 

But the tranfadiions of the Greeks at Thermopylae at 
the fame time were as follow : There are two paths 
through the moumain Oeta : one of thefe, which is above 
Trachis, is very craggy and fteep 5 but the other, v^hich is 
through j^nlanae, may be eafily pafled by foot ibldiers. 
It was through this that the Mede Hydarnes once led. his 
forces, and came behind the Greeks that were commanded 
by Leonidas. They underftood that the Heracleotae and 
^nianx were leading Brennus through this path, not 
from any malevolence to the Greeks, but in confequencc 
of bciiTg convinced diat it W0uld bc a great undertaking, 

if 
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if. fiiey •could induce the BaTbariansto leave theif country; 
before it was ruined.- Hence, Pindar appears to me to* 
have fpoken truly, when he faysj that levcry. one feels the 
weight of his own calamities, but is not afFeded with the 
fiiifcrings of others. At that time, therefore, the promifc^ 
of the w£nianx and Heracleotic roufed the courage of 
Brennus, who leaving Acichorius in his camps, and in* 
forming hSra that it would be proper for Tiim to attack 
the enemy, when he was cotain that he was aflaulting. 
them behind with a chofen band of forty thoufand men, 
marched through the mountain C)eta. It happened, how- 
everj on ihat day, that the mountain was covered with' 
bidh a thick mifi,.tHat the fun was darkened, fo that th<^ 
Phocenfes., who guarded that pafTage of the tnount^in, did 
not perceive the Barbanans till they were quite «ear 
them. Hence, fome began to engage the Gauls, 4md 
atliers ftvenuoafly Aiftained their attacks'; but being at 
length vanqulihed, they wgjtC compelled to abandon fheir 
poft. With gxeat celerity, therefore, before Greece was 
entirely furrounded by the Gauls, they .returned to their 
allies, and informed them of the impending danger. The 
Athenians, immediately on this information, received into 
their galleys the Grecian forces at Thermopylae, who af- 
terwards returned to their refpeclivc countries. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

jDUT Brennus, waiting no longer than till Acjchorius 
with his forces came from the camp, marched as foon as 
he joined him to Delplios. The inhabitants on this oc- 
cafion fled to the oracle : and the god ordered them to 

M3 lay 
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Uy afide tbext fear, and promifed them that he ivtmU Jle- 
fend his owo. The Grecian cities that fought on this oe« 
•cafion in order to take vengeance on the enemies of the 
god were thefer: The Phocenfes from aH their Qiiy^t-^ 
four hundred heavy-anned foldiqrs from Amphifla* From 
die j£tolian8» a few only aflembled at firft, when they 
were told of the march of the Barbarians^ but afterwards 
Fhilomelus led one thoufand two hundred. Of the ^o- 
Hans, fuch as were the moft vigorous turned diemfelves 
to the army of Acichorius. They did not however come 
to any engagement with the Gauls, but molefted the rear 
of thdr army as they were marching, plundered their 
V^ggagr, infl flew thofe that defended it And by this 
q»ean3 the march of Jthe Barbarians was impeded. But 
Acichorius Ipft a part of his forces at Heraplea, for the 
purpofe of defending the riches in his camp* The army 
of Brenpus, therefore^ was oppofed by the Greeks that 
affemblcd together at Delphos. And the god at this time 
ihewed that he was adverfe to the Barbarians, by prodigies 
tKe moft confpicuous of any that \Ye are acquainted with. 
For all that part of the earth which was occupied by the 
^rmy of the Gauls, was violently Ihaken for tlie greater 
pi^rt'of the day, and this was accompanied with continued 
thunder and lightning. The Gauls in confcquence of this ^ 
were greatly terrified, anji rendered incapable of hearing 
the orders of their commanders. The lightning too that 
deftroycd any individual, burnt at the fame time thof^ 
that were near him, tqgcther with then: arms. Befides al} 
this, the fpcftres of heroes yrcTC theji fecn— Jlyper^chus, 
;^aodocus, ^pd Pyi:rhu^ j and t]|^ foijrt^ of thefp, accord? 
ing to th^ Delphi, was Phylacus^nirho iBca§ ^ native q! 
their city. 
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• In this engagement, however, many of the Fhotenfcs 
fell, and among thefe Aieximachus, who in the vigour of 
his age, the ftrength of his body, and the ardour of his 
zeal, furpafled all the Greeks. The Phocenfes afterwards 
fznt his image to ApoUo at Delphos. And fuch was the 
terror and flaoghter to which the Gauls were expofed in 
the day-ttme ; but during the night they fulFered (till 
more fcverely. For the weather was vehemently cold, 
and this was accompanied with fnow. Large ftohes, too, 
«Ad fragments of rocks torn from PamalTus, fell on the 
Bai-barians, as the deftined mark at which they aimed. 
Nor was it only one or two that died by this itoeans ; but 
thirty, or ftiU more, as they flood upon gtiard or flept in 
the fame place, were at once dafhed in pieces by the f all« 
ing rocks. As foon as it was day toa the Greeks poured 
out of Delphos : and of thefe fome marched in a direct 
line to the army of the enemy ^ but the Phocenfes, as 
being better acquainted with the nature of the place, de* 
icended through the fnow down the precipices of Pamaf- 
ftts, and, attacking the Gauls behind, pierced the Barba- 
rians with their darts and arrows in perfe£t fecurity. But 
^en the two armies began to engage, the foldiers about 
Brennus, as they were the tailed and ftrongeft of ths^ 
Gauls, vigoroufly refifted the Greeks } and though darts 
were hurled at them on all fides, and they fuffered greatly 
by the cold, efpecially fuch as were wounded, yet they 
flood. their ground, till Brennus, through fome wounds 
which he had receited, w«b carried out of the batde on 
. jthe point of expiring. For then the Barbarians being 
prefled on every fide by the Greeks, were tbrced unwiU 
lingly to retreat, and flew thofe of their own party, who 
M 4 through 
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through the wounds and weaknefs of their bodic$ wcrc 
unable to follow them* 

The Gauls too were obliged to fix their camps in that 
place where the night came upon them during their 
flight : and in the night they were feized with a panic 
terror. For dread which is produced from. no agparcnt 
caufe, is faid to be fent by Piiyir This terror feized the 
army of the Barbarians about midnight: and at firil a 
few of them were agitated with fuch irr;;tionjil. fear, that 
they feemed to themfelves to hear the found of horfcs 
advancing towards them, ^nd to perceive th^ apprpaph of 
the enemy. Not long after the whole army was \ni^iXei 
with the fameitupid (ear. Ii) OQnfeqpence of this they 
haftily-tQok up their arms) and a difagreement ariCng 
among thcmy they mutually flew each other, through jhe 
darknefs of the. nicht, and their infane terror, veithej: unr 
dcrftanding their native language, nor recognizing the 
countenances of each other, nor the figure of their ftiields; 
but each party fancied that the troops wjiich it ofpofed 
were Greefcs^ and that the arms which they faw, and the 
voices which they heard, were Grecian. And this infanity, 
which wap fent by divinity, caufed a great multitude of 
the Gauls to flaughter each other. This mafTacre too 
was firft of all perceived by thofe Phocenfes whp were 
left in the fields to guard the cattle j and the Greeks were 
informed by thefe of what had happened to the JBarbarianj 
in the night. The courage of the Phoc.enfe?, therefore, 
being roufed by this intelligence, they ruflied with greater 
alacrity on the Gauls, placed a ftronger guard oyer their 
cattle, and were careful that no provifipn ihojiild be takei) 
from their fields without an engagement enfuing. In con^ 

fecjuehcc 
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feguence pf thls^ the whole army of the. Gauls laboured^ 
under an ej^treme want of corn and every kind of nu- 
triment. 

But the paultitude of the Gauls that died in Phocis in, 
battle was npt much lefs than fix thoufapd : thofe that^ 
were deftroy^d by cold in the night, and afterwards by. 
panic terror, were more than ten thoufand j and a like, 
jiumber pcrifhed by famine. And this information re- 
fpecling the Gauls, was obtained by meaps of men who 
were fent by the Athenians to confult the Delphic oracle. 
The Boeotians likewife joined themfelves to thofe Athe- 
nians, who having moved their camps,^ marched through 
Boeoti^: and boththefe following the Barbarians, perpe- 
tually cvt off by ftratagem thofe th^t A'Cre io (he, rear of 
theif army*^ The foVce3 of Acichorius were not able to 
jgin thofe that fled with Brenjius till the night preceding 
their flight. For the -/Etolians, by cpntinually infeftifig 
them w^th tbeir darts, and every kind of miflive weapon, 
th^t came po hand, rendered their march flow : and hence^ 
no great mujtjtxjde of them efcaped to the camp near 
Heraclea. With refpeft to Brennus, there was reafon to 
hope that he would not die of his wound : but tliey 
fay, that through fear of his fellow citizens, and ftiil 
more through fh^me that he had been the caufe of the 
Gauls fufFe;ring fuch calamities in Greece^ he voluntarily 
deftroyed himfelf by drinking pure wine. After his 
death, the Barbarians with great difficulty reached tbc 
river Sperchius, in'confequence of the violent manner in 
which they were attacked by the -^tolians. And vjrhen 
they arrived at the Sperchius," the Theflalians and Ma- 
lienfes made fuch a flaughter of them, that not one was 
left to return home. This war of the Gauls againft the 

Greeks, 
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Creeks^ and the deftruftion of them which enfued in 
confcqucnce of it, happened when AnaxicratCf was the 
Adienian archon, and in the fecond year of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth Olympiad^ in which Ladas JEgicnfis 
conquered in the ftadium. But in the following year, in 
which Democles was the Athenian archon, the Gauls 
again paffcd over into Afia. And fuch Js the genuine ac* 
count of the particulars of this war. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

IN the reftibuk 'of the Delphic temple, precepts ufeful 
to the conduft of human life are written. Thcfe were 
compofcd by men who are called wife by the Greeks, viz. 
from Ionia, by Thales the Milefian, and Bias Prienenfis : 
from the JEolians in Leftos, Fittacus the Mitylenaean : 
from the Dorians in Afia, Cleobulus theLindian : befides 
Aefe, Solon the Athenian, and Chilon the Spartan : and 
for the feventh, Myfon the Chenean enumerates Plato the 
(on of Arifton, inftead of Pcriander the fon of Cypfelus. 
Formerly the village Chenx in the mountain Oeta was in- 
habited. Thefe wife men therefore coming to Delphos, dc* 
dicated to Apollo thofe celebrated fentences, Knov; th^feff^ 
and ffcthing immoderately • and thefe fentdnces they wrote 
}n the vcftibule of the temple. You may fee too here a 
brazen ftatue of Homer on a pillar i and on it the following 
pracle of ApoUo refpe£ting Homer is infcribed : *' Bleiled 
and unfortunate ; for thou art bom to each of thefe. En- 
quire after thy country ; for thou bad a maternal, but not 
a paternal land. The ifland los is thy mother's country, 

which 
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^Mch ihall reeeire thee when dead. But guard ^inft 
Ihc aeiiigma of boys/' The Ictac too flicw the fepulchrc 
of Homer in the ifland, and in a feparate place the tomb 
of Clymene, who, they fay, was the mother of Homer. 
The Cyprians, however, for they contend that Homer was 
born among them, fay diat his moiher was Themifto, a 
native of their country : but Eucius thus prophcfies con- 
cerning his origin : " Then in the fea-girt Cyprus a 
mighty poet fhall arife, whom the divine Tliemifto (hatt 
bring forth in the wealthy fields of Salam'is. But he de« 
parting from Cyprus, and failing on the deep, (hall fing 
the firft of all men the calamities of fpacious Greece^ and 
iViall be himfelf immortal, and free from the depredations 
of age.** 

This account of Homer I have given in confequence 
of what I have heard from others, and from what I 
have read in oracles : for I have written nothing which 
is the refult of my own opinion, either concerning his 
country tnr age. In the temple itfelf there is an altar of 
Neptune, ,becaufe the mod atncient oracle was the pro* 
perty of this god. There are likewife two ftatues of the 
Parcae ; but Jupiter Moiragetes^ or the leader of the Fatss^ 
is dedicated inftead of the third of the Parcae. ApoUp 
Moiragctes too ftand$ near them. "You ihay alfo fee here :| 
hearth, upon which the prieft of Apollo flew Neoptolemu^ 
the fon of Achilles, of whofe death I have elfewhere made 
inention. Not far from hence there is a throne of Pin* 
dar, upon which, they fay, Pindar fat whenever he came 
to Delphos, and fang the verfes which he compofed 
in honour of Apollo. In the mod inward part of the 
temple, into which but few are admitted, there is another 
gol4ea ftat^e o| Apollo. Q^i leaving the t^mple^ and 

' ' turning 
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taming to the .left hund, you will fee an inclofure, w)itch» 
contains the tomb o| Neoptolexnus the fon of Achilles^* 
tp whom the Delphi perform funeral facrificcs every yean . ^ 
On afcending from this monument, you will fee a done 
of a moderate fizc* This they anoint with oil every day, 
axid during every feftival cover it with new*.(horn wool. 
Tbjcy arc of opinion refpeAing this ftone, that it iC^ras 
given to Saturn as a fubftitutc for the infant Jupiter, and 
riiat he afterwards threw it up by a vomit. On leaving 
this ftone^ and dircAing your courfe as if ba<^k again to 
the temple, you will fee a fountain which is called Caflbtis- 
There is a wall of a moderate fize before it : and through 
die wail there is a paflage of afcent to the fountain. They 
fay, that the water of this fountain merges itfelf in the 
earth, and caufes the women in the adytum of the god 
to poffefs. prophetic powers. They add, that the foun- 
tain was denoyninajted from poe of the nymphs about 
Farnaffus. 



CHAP. XXV. 

IjEYOND the fountain Caflbtis there is a building 
which contains the piftures of Polygnotus, which were 
dedicated by the Gnidians. The Delphi call this building 
Lefchej becaufc formerly men ufed to difcufs ferious arid 
trifling afiairs in it. Homer, in the abufive fpeech of 
Melantho to Ulyfles, evinces that there were many fufJi 
places in every part of Greece : 

" Hence to the Lefche^ from the midnight air, 
Or fome bbck forge the vagrant's haunt repair." 

On entering this building, you will fee on the left hand of 

the 
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the wall the fubvcrfion of Troy, and the Greeks failitig t« 
their native ktkU Menelauf too is reprefented on board 
ia& (hip preparing to depart. fKom Troy 5 and in the (hip 
boys and {itf^n are feen (landing tbgether* in the middle 
of the ihip the pilot Phronlis ia ceprefented di(triiiu(in£ 
the afittoty or bargemen' s pohs, Homer» indeed^ ^^ROTI^g other 
things which he makes Ncftor fay to Telemachus, repre^ 
fents him af&rting of FhrontU, that he was the fon of 
Oneftor, that he wa:s the pilot of Metielaus^ that he was 
mod fkilfui in his art, and tliat he died when they hai^ 
failed beyond the promontory Sunium in the Attic land* 
Neftar too vel^tes^ that Menelaus failed with hin:\ to that 
place, and tl>at he ftaid there till they had raifed a tomb, 
and performed fuch funeral honours; as are ufu^Uy paid 
to the dead. Menelaus therefore is painted in this pidure* 
Beneath him Ithaemenes is painted » carrying a certain garr 
ment, toj;ethcr with Echocax defending by a naval ladder 
to the fea with a brazen urn. Folites» Strophius, and AU 
phius are reprefented taking down tlie tent of Menelaus, 
which is not far from the ihip ; and Amphialus is feea 
taking down another tent. 

A boy fits at the feet of Amphialus j but there is no 
Infcripaon on him. Phrontis is the only perfon in this 
group that. has a beard ; and Polygnotus learnt his name 
alone from the Odyfley ; for it appears to me, that the 
other names are his own invention. Brifeis too is repre-^ 
fented in this pid:ure ^ above her Hands Diomed, and near 
both of them Iphis; and they are in the attitude c^per* 
fbns admiring the form of Helen. Helen herfelf is feated \ 
and near her (lands Eurybates, who, as we may conjec- 
ture^ was the herald of Ulyfles. He is however ^without 
a beard. There are beiides two maid Xervants^^Ele£tra ' 

and 
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and Paift&^i^ dfe lacret of whom ftamds by Helen, an4^ 
dk! fetmdr is reprefented fafteiiing^ the ibces of her mi& 
ttefs. Thefe rtskmes too tttditbttnt fi^m thofe which are 
ajo^d by Hornet ill the Iliad» where he defaribes Heletl 
and heif maids 6a the Wifisr of Troy. A manr clothed in 
fwtpitf and extremely forrawful> fits above Helen : and 
before you read the infcriptiony you may ea&Iy conjeflure 
A^ this is Helenus. Near Helenns Meges ftands. His 
arm is wotodcd, agreeably to the accouiit given of hini 
by Lefeheus Pyrrhseus, the (on of JEfchylentis, in his poenil 
isn the deftru^lion of Troy.' This L^fth^us infotms^us^ 
Aat he was wounded by the Argive Adm^tus 19 that 
lattle which tlie Trojans fodght i» At A%htv Lycomedel 
the fon of CreOn (lands neai< Megeis.- He is reprefented 
wounded in the wrifl: : and, according toLefclieus, he w» 
chived this wound from Ag^iior. It is evideilf, therefore^ 
thatPolygnotus would not have painted hiih in this mannert 
uniefs he had read the poetical eompofitions of Lefcheus-* 
Lycomedes lifcewife received two wounds befides this, on^ 
in die foot, and the other in the head: and thefe Poly- 
gnotus has reprefented in the pi£lure. Euryalusytoo, th^ 
fon of Hecifteus^ appears with two wounds, one in the 
Itead, and the other in the wrift. All thefe are above 
Hclefn ih the pidure. After Hel^n, ^thra the mother of 
Thefeus is painted, with her hair (haven off to hitfr (kin j 
together with Demophonithe fon of The(cus, who is re- 
prefented' confidering whether it isr poflible for hihi td 
fitve iEthra. The Argives fay, that Melanippus wai tlie 
fon of Thefeus by the daughter of Synnis, and that'h^ 
conquered in- the race, when thofe who are called the 
Epigonoi cftabli(hed the fecond Nemc^ games aftitt^ 
Adtaftus. ...... 

Lefchcus 
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Lefchcus relates in bis verfes, that when Troy was 
taken, ^thra efcaped, and came to the cami>s of die 
Greeks ; that (he was there known by the fons of Thefeus^ 
and that Demophoo. ce<jueft^ her in marriage of Aftb^ 
memnan,That he indeed was wiiltng to gratify Demophoiiy 
kss that he iai^he would not accomplifli shck defirts> fill 
he had gained the confent of Helen* A herald iherelbrtf 
being fent to Helen, found her difpofed to (he mscch. 
Hence,, ill the pitkurt, Eurybates appears addreffiag Heleii 
#Q account of ^thra, and delivering to her the meflage 
of Agamemnon- Trojan women too are xepreiented in 
this pi£^iirc in the. habit of mourning captives. The firft 
of theie is Aadipmacfae wi(h an infsnt at her br-ealL 
LeficKeos fays, that this infant was thrown fssom a tower^ 
not indeed by the decree of the Greeks, but throegh the 
private hatred of Neoptolemus, who ordered him to be 
put tt> deacb* Medeficafte likewifc is ptfiafled here, who 
was one of the baftard daughtems of Priam,. who> accord** 
ing: to Hosner, dwelt in the city Pedasumr and was aaX'* 
ried n> Imbrius the. ion of Mentor* Andromache and 
Medefi^fte- are veiled : but Polyxena is painted< with- he* 
hair placted after the manner of vit^s. Poets fing, |Msd 
the pi£Uires which I have fisen at Athene^ and Pei:ganitt9 
whicbis.a. city aboiFe Caucus, in which the calnnuties of 
Polyxena- af« painwd, evince^ that flie was» fiain at ^ 
tomb o£ Achilles. Polygnotus too has painted in the 
fame. pi£hure, Neftor with a- hat on' his heady and a* fyeaM 
ifi his. hand. A horfe rolling in the du(i is feen neat 
him. The groundon which the horic lies is- the fea ihorei 
and. the pebbles on^ the ihore are reprefented. Ther re- 
maining part of tb& ground does not appear to reiemble ^ 
the fca (bore, 

CHAP. 
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Above thofc women which arc between JEthra an4 
Neftor, other captives are painted, viz. Clymcnc, Creufa, 
Ariftomache, and Xenodice. Stefichorus, in his poem 
on the deftruftion of Troy, ranks Clymene among the 
captives. In a fimilar manner the poet Ennns fays, tliat 
Ariftomacbc was the daughter of Priam, and that flie was 
married to Critolaus the fon of Icctaon. But I do not 
know of any poet, or profe writer, that makes men- 
. lion of Xenodice. It is faid of Creufa, that flie wa9 
taken from the Greeks, and reftored to liberty by the 
Mother of the Gods and Venus, and that fhe was the wife 
of -ZEneas. Lefcheus, however, and the author of the 
Cyprian verfcs, fay that Eurydice was the wife of ^neas. 
Above thefe Deinomoe, Metioche, PiCs, and Cleodice 
arc painted reclining on a bed. The name of one of thefe 
only is mentioned in the poem called tie Small Iliad : 
and At appears to me, that Polygnotus invented the other 
names. Here too Epeus is painted, throwing down the 
walls of Troy from their foundations. And the only 
thing above thefe is the head of the horfe Durateus. Poly- 
poetes likewife the fon of Pirithous is painted, having his 
head bound with a fillet. Acamas the fon of Thefcus 
ftands by him with a helmet on his head, and a ereft 
tn the helmet. Ulyfles too is prefent, and is invefted 
with a coat of mail. Ajax the fon of Oileus approaches 
with a fliield to the altar, in order to fwear before he 
offers violence to Caifandra. Bi^t CaiTandra fits on the 

, . ground^ 
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gtdtind, holding the Wooden image of Mmcrta, which flfe 
tore from its bafis^ when Ajax drew her from her fup- 
piications at the altar. The fons of Atreus likewifc arc 
painted with hebnets on their heads. Bctt on the fliield 
of Meneiaus there is a dragon, viz. the one that appeared 
a$ an omen during the facrifice at Auli«. Thefe adtniniftcf 
the oath to Ajax. Oppofite to the horfe, Neoptolemus is^ 
hehcid near Neftor, flaying Elaffus. This Elaflus, who^er 
he was> refembles a man nearly expiring. Neoptolemus 
too ftrikes with his fword Aftynous, who has fallen on his 
knees^ and who is mentioned by Lefcheus. Folygnotusy 
indeed, is the only one of the Greeks that has reprefented 
Neoptolemus ftill continuing to flay the Trojans i and his 
de(ign in this was, that the whok piQure might cor- 
refpond to the tomb of Neoptolemus. Homer, indeed, 
every where calls Neoptolemus the fon of Achilles ; but 
the Cyprian verfcs teftify that he was called Pyrrhus by 
Lycomedes, and that the name of Neoptolemus was given 
to him by Phoenix, becaufe Achilles was very young when 
he firft engaged in war. 

An altar too is painted here, and a little boy embradng 
the altar through fear. On the altar there is a brazen 
coat of maii. At prefent the (hapc of fuch coats of mail 
as^this is very rare 5 but they w^cre ufed in former times. 
In this coat of mail there are two pieces of brafs, one of 
^kh ilerves t^ faftcn it to the breaft, and the parts about 
the belly, ^nd the other defends the back : the anterior 
part of this coat of mail they call gualorr^ and the hinder 
f^LTt profegon. It appears too to be a fuflicient defence for 
the body without a fliield. On this account, Homer re- 
prefents the Phrygian Phbrcys fighting without a (hield, 
be<;aufe he ufcd k ^uahthra^iy or hollo^w i;oat ofmaiL' I be- 
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held the image of this coat of mail in the pifture of 
t^olygnotus. And in the temple of Ephefian Diana, Cal- 
liphon the Samian has painted certain women adapting 
the hollow parts of a coat of mail to Patroclus. Folygnotus 
likewtfe has painted in this pi£ture Laodice (landing be^ 
yond the altar. I do not know of any poet that has 
mentioned her among the Trojan captives ; and it ap- 
pears to me very probable that fhe was difmiflfed by ^ the 
Greeks. Homer, indeed, in the Iliad, evinces that Mene- 
laus and Ulyfles were entertained by Antenor, and that 
Laodice was married to Helicaon the fon of Antenor. 
Lcfchcus aflerts, that Helicaon being wounded in the noc- 
turnal engagement, was known byTTlyfles, and f reed.from 
the danger of the fight. It may therefore be eafily l>e- 
lievcd, that neither Agamemnon nor Menelaus would a£i 
in an hoftile manner towards the wife of Helicaon. How- 
ever, Eupherion Chalcidenfis aflerts things refpefting 
Laodice, which are utterly void of probability- After 
Laodice there is a ftone prop, on which there is a brazen 
Ifiver. Medufa fits on the ground, holding this prop with 
both her hands* Any one may rank Medufa among the 
daughters of Priam, who has read the ode of Himeraeus. 
Near Mf dufa there i,s an old woman with her hair {haven 
to the fkin ; ot perhaps this may be an eunuch. She 
Ji^ds a naked infant on her knees : and the infant is re- 
. ^relented holding his hand before his eyes^ through fear. 
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ITH refpcft to the dead bodies^ih the picture^ one 
of them is Pelis, who is naked, and is thrown. on his fide. 
Beneath him Eioneus and Admetiis lie, having on their 
tosits bf maih Lerchelis informs us, that Eioneus was flain 
by Neoptolerfitis, and Admetus by PhilofteteS. Above 
thefe there ate other dead bodies. Under the laver Leo- 
crituS the fon of Polydamas lies, who was flain by Ulyflcs. 
Above Eioneus aiid AdmetUs is CoroebuS the fon bf 
Mygdon. There is a noble monument of this Mygdon 
in the borders of the Edlotean Phrygians : and frbrn him 
poets denominate the Phrygians, Mygdonians. Coroebus 
came to the wedding of CaiTandra ^ and^ according to 
general report, was flain by Neoptolemus. Lefcheus fays 
that he was flain by Diomed. Above Coroebus are Priam, 
Axion, and Agenor. Lefcheus informs us, that Priam was 
not flain at the altar of Hercean Jupiter, but being dragged 
from the altar was beheaded by NeOptolemus, when he 
met him before the doors of the palace. With refpe£l to 
Hecuba, Stefichorus, In his poem on the deftru£lion of 
Troy, fays that flie was tranfportedljy Apollo to Lycia. But 
Lefcheus fays, that Axion was the fon of Priaxh, and that 
he was flain by Eurypylus the fon of Euaemon. The fame 
poet too aflTerts that Neoptolemus flew 'Agenoi'. And 
hence it appears, that Echeclus the fon of Agenor was 
flain by Achilles, and Agenor himfelf by Neoptolemus. 
Sinon the companion of Ulyflcs and Anchialus are car* 
rying out the dead body of Laomedon. Another dead 
body is painted here^ wbofe name is Erefus. I do not 

N a know 
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know of any poet that has mentioned Erefus and LaO'- 
medon in his rcrfes. Here too the houfe of Antenor is 
rcprcfcntcd ; and over the veftibule of it the (kin of a 
leopard is fufpended, This was hung up as a fignal to the 
Greek^> that they (hould not injure the houfe of Antenor. 
Thcano likewife is painted with her fows. One of tiic€c, 
GlaucuSy fits on a coat of mail joined together with hol- 
low parts; and Eurymachus fits on a (lone. Near him 
ftands Antenor, and after him follows Crino the daughter 
of Antenor. She holds in her arms an infant boy. All 
thefe arc. painted with forrowful countenances. Servants 
are placing a cbeft and other furniture on an afs : and a 
little boy fits on the afs. In this part of the pifture there 
is the following elegy of Siifaonides : 

The artift Polygnotus, for his fire 
Who claims Aglaophon, in ThafvK bom, 
Painted the captured tower of Troy. 
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. 1 HE other part of the pidure, which is on the left 
hand>reprefents Ulyfle^ defcending to Hades, that he may 
confult the foul of Tirefias about his fafe return to his na- 
tive country. The particulars of the painting are as fol- 
low: — A river ^refents itfelf to the, view, which is evidently 
Acheron^ Reeds are feen in this river, and fiflies whofc 
forms are fo obfcure that you might conjeSure they were 
rather fhadows than fiflies. There is a (hip too in this 
fiver, and a ferryman ftanding by its oars. Polygnotus, as 
it appears to me, in this part of the pi£lure had an eye to 

the 
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the poem called Minyas, in which there aib th« foUowi^j 
verfes upon ITiefeus and Pirithous : 

" Old Charon in his vclTel fiU'd with (hades 
Refused thcfe living heroes to admit." 

Hence Polygnotus has reprefented Charon as^an old man. 
The perfons in this veffel cannot be very clearty difcerned* 
However, Tellis, who is very young, is among thefe; and 
Cleoboea as yet a virgin- On her knees (he fupports a ciftaj 
or cheft, refembling fuch as are ufed in the folemn fef* 
tivals of Ceres. With refped to Tellis, I have only hear4 
thus much, diat the poet Archiiochus was his grcat^ 
graadfon. They fay that Cleoboea was the firft that 
brought the myfteries of Ceres from the iiland Faros to 
Thaftts. On the banks of Acheron, an a£Fair is repre* 
fented, which deferves to be particularly noticed. A little 
below Charon, a fon who had behaved unjuftly to his 
father, is ftrangled by his father. For the ancients very 
much reverenced their parents, as may be infeirred from 
other examples, and from the aftions of thofe in Cataria, 
who are called tie pious. For when this city was fct oa 
fire by mount JEtna, thefe paid no attention to the pre- 
fervation of their filver and gold, but one of them took up 
his father in his arms, and the other his mother, and ibid 
with them out of the city. Through the rapid fury how-* 
ever of the fire, they found great, difficulty in making 
their efcape ; yet notwithftanding this, Aey did not leave 
their parents, but pafied through the ftream of fire, which^ 
as they fay, feparated itfelf into two parts, and neither in* 
jured them nor their parents^ Thefe youths are even, s^t 
pref^nt honoured by the Catanaeans. 

In this pi£ture of Folygnotus, near the man who injured 
iiis father, and is on this account punifiied in Hades, there 

N3 is 
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is ft man fuffering punifliment for facrilege. A womai| 
well acquainted with ppifons, and other inftruments of 
punifliment, is reprefcnted tormenting him. Men there- 
fore at that time were remarkably pious towards the 
gods : and this the Athenians evinced when they took tbcr 
temple of Olympian Jupiter among the Syracufans j for 
they dii^not move any of the fecred offerings, and fuffered 
the Syraeiifan pricft who guarded the offerings ftill to 
continue his office. This too the Mede Datis Evinced : 
for having found a ftatue of Apollo in a Phosnician (hip» 
he immediately gave it to the Tanagrxans to be carried 
back to Delium. So that at that time all men venerated 
m divine nature; and Polygnotus well knowing this, 
painted the man fufTering in Hades for facrilege. Above 
thofe which we have now enumerated is Eurynomus, 
who, according to the Delphic interpreters of facred conr 
cerns, is one of the daemons belonging to Hades, and who 
cats the flefti of dead bodies, fo as to leave the bones 
quite bare. However, neither Homer in the Odyffey, nor 
the poetical compofiticm which is called Minyw, nor the 
verfes which are denominated Ncjfoty or the Return (for in 
thefe there is an account of Hades and its terrors), make 
any mention of the dxmon Eurynomus. I (hall therefore 
dcfcribc the figure of Eurynomus as he appears in this 
pifture. His colour .is between azure and black, and is 
like that of flies which infeft meat. He Ihews his teeth, 
and fits on the fkin of a vulture. Auge and Iphimedea from 
Arcadia prcfent themfelves to the view after Eurynomus. 
Auge came to My(ia, wjiich is near Teuthras, and is faid 
to have brought forth a fon the moft like his father, of 
all the women with which Hercules was conneSed. But 
the Carians in Mylelfe pay great honours to Iphimedea. 
a CHAR 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Above thofe which I have now numerated, diis pifturc 
contains a reiprefentation of the companions of Ulyfles, 
Perimedes and Eurylochus, carrying victims 5 and thefe 
arc black rams. After thefe there is a man featedj and 
the infcription (hews that he is Ocnus. He is reprefented 
twifting a rope: and a female afs ftands by him, who eats 
the rope as faft he twifts it. They fay that this Ocniis 
was an induftrious man, who had an expenfive wife ; and 
that whatever he coUeded by his induftry^. ihe Toon after' 
foutid means to confume. They are of opinion, therefore, 
that Polygnotus defigned to reprcfent this aSair by tiic 
rope-maker and his afs. I know, indeed, that the lohiaris, 
when they fee a man very induftrious, but' at the fame 
time labouring^ without any emolument, fay that he twifts 
the rope of Ocnus. Diviners, toO^ who prophefy from' 
the flight of birds, call a certain bird Ocnus : and this 
bird is the largeft and moft beautiful of herons, and at the 
fame time is very rare. Tityus too is painted in this pifturej 
and is reprefented as no longer puniihed, but perfe&Iy 
wearied out with uninterrupted punifhment. There |S 
likewife a certain obfcure and imperfect image. On turn- 
ing your attention to the other parts of the pi£lure, you 
wll fee Ariadne very near the man who twifts the rope. 
She fits on a rock) and looks at her fifter Phaedra : and 
her body is fufpended by a rope which ihe holds with 
vboth her hands. Indeed the particulars refpe£ling th« 
death of Phasdra.are here £gnified in ^ more becoming 
panner. But Bacchu$ took away Ariadne from Thefeus^ 

N 4 cither 
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either through the interference of fomc divine power, or 
by ftratagem, as his naval forces were much fupcrior ta 
thofe of Thcfeus; This Bacchus^ too, in my opinion, wag 
the fame with the one who firft led an army to the Indies^ 
and (irft raifed bridges over the Euphrates, in that part 
of the city which is called Zeugma, and where even ^at 
prefcnt.a rope is prefervcd, made of vine and ivy twigs, 

which Bacchus is faid to have ufcd when he built the 

♦ 

bridges. .Many things indeed are reported con<:ernii3g 
Bacchus, both by the Greeks and Egyptiant. 

yhder.?b?Bdra Chloris recline$^ on the knees of Thyi^ 
IjLe whp a^erfs that a great friendihip fubfifted between 
thefc wonjen, v^bil& living, will certainly not err, Th« 
Chloris was a pativ? of Orchgmenus in BiEotia ; and 'it 
is faid by £bme that (he married Neleus the fon of Nep^ 
tune, at that time when Neptune h^d ^onne£Uon with 
Thyi^. Frp«ci$ the daughter of ]|£re(:hthi?u& (lands S|€4f 
7hyia : and after her you xnay fee Clymene, with her bac^ 
towards Tfayia, In tlie poem c?kJlcd Noftoi, it is faid that 
ClymcHie. was the daughter of Minyas, i?nd that flic wa^ 
married to (^phalu3 th^ fon of Deion, by whotn ihe had 
Jphiclus* Of Prpcris it U univerfaljy faid, that before 
Clymene Q^5va^ married to Ccphalus, and that (he was 
fl^in by her hulband. In th^ more interior part pf the 
pi£ture,^ter Clymene you may fee thpThcbwa Mcgara* 
wl^ wa^ the wife, of Here^es. fJhc was hsmi^ver at 
Ifn^th difroiffed by Refcuks^ in confequcuce.of his being 
dcp*ived pf aU tbc childrea wluch he had by he?^ and bor 
lieviog that his conneftion with her. was inauipicious. 
Above the heads of thofe wo?ncn we have juft mentioned^ 
is this daughter o^alihoneus. fitting on a ftone. Eriphyte 
-f^i^ H^^' ber^i^and raiCes the evtrei&ili£s.pf hpr fingera 
i . • . * •' through 
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through her ganncnt to her neck. You may conjcfiure, 

that ihe holds a necklace in that hand wKich is concealed 

in the folds of the garment,, Elpenor is reprerented above 

Eriphyle and Ulyffes kneeling, and holding a fword over 

SI ditch- The prophet Tirefias approaches to the ditch : 

and after Tirefias, Anticlca the mother of Ulyffes is fcen 

' fitting on a ftone. Elpenor is covered with a mat made 

of bulruihes, after the manner of faiiors, inftead of a gar* 

m^nt. Thefeus and Pirithous fit on a throne below Ulyffes : 

and of .thefe Thefeus holds the fword of Ptrithous, and 

his own fword> in both his hands ^ but Pirithous looks at 

the fwcnuls, and feems to be indignant that he has no 

weapons to accovipHfli his daring enterprife. Panyafis 

afieits in his verfes, that The&us and Pirithous were not 

bound to the throne' like captives, but that a ftone grew 

to their ikin, and fsrved inftead of bonds. Homer }nl>otl| 

fafs po»ns mentions the celebrated friendlhip of Thefeus 

Md Firi<hous, For Ulyffes thus fpeaks to the Phaeadans : 

** Th' illuftrious Thefeus* and Pirithous* ihades, 
Fam'd fons of gods, 1 tlien perhaps had fcen," * 

And in the Uiadj Ne{lor> when he exhorts Agameqmotl. 
»nd Achilles to lay afide their enmity^ thus fpeaks: 

** A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 
- Su^b as no more thefe aged e^res ikatl view I t 

Lives there a chief to match Pirithous' famCf 
Tiiyas the bold^ or Ceneus.* death lefs nAmt ; 
Thefeus endued with more than mortal might. 
Or Polyphemus like the gods in fight ?" 
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CHAP. XXX. 

After thcfc Polygnotus has painted the daughters of 
Pandarus. Horner^ in the fpeeches of Penelope^ fays, that 
through the anger of the gods, thetr parents died while 
Aey were virgins, and that thus becoming orph«ins they . 
were educated by Venus. That they Ukewife received other 
liencfits from other goddefies ; as for inftanc^ fufficient 
jprHdcocc sind beauty of form from Juno, taUne& from 
Diana» and fuch wcnrka as are adapted to the female fex 
irom. Minerva. LaiUy> that Venus afcended to heaven,, 
and obtained from Jupiter profperous nuptials for the vir- 
gins; but that during the abfence of Venus they were 
leized by the harpies, arid delivered up to the Furies. 
And fuch is- the account given pf tliepi by Homer, Sut 
Polygnotus hjis crowned them with flowers, and has rc- 
prefented them playing with dice. The names of thefc 
women were Camiro and Clytie. It appears, too, that 
Acir father Pandarus was a Milefian, from Miletus a 
Cretan city, and the aflbciate of Tantalus, both in his 
liieft^ and fraudulent oath. After the daughters of Paa- 
darus, Antilochus is feen^ with one of his feet on a ilone,, 
»d holding his head with both his hands. Agamemnon 
fucceeds Antilochus ; and he is reprefented leaning with 
Ikis left arm on ^ fceptre, and holding ^ wand in his 
hands. Protefilaus fits looking at Achilles i and Patroclus 
ftands above Acliilles. All thefe are beardlefs except 
Agamemnon. Phocus is painted above thefe, who appears 
to be quite a youth \ together with lafcus^ who hajs a beard, 
• • . * and 
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jmd is endeavouring to take off a ring from the left band 
finger of Phocus ; and this for the following reafon: 

Vfhtn Phocus the fon of iEacus paffed over from 
.£gina to that country which is now called Phocis, and 
^obtained the government of that part of the continent^ 
Jaicus contra&ed a great friendihip with him, and gave 
him things fuitable to his dignity, and a ftone feal fet in 
gold. But Phocus not long after this returning to ^gina» 
loft his life through the ftratagems of P^leus* On this 
account, therefore, in the pidure, lafcus is defirous that 
tht feal may be confidered as a monument of his friends 
ihip 9 and Phocus very readily fufiers him to take it off 
his finger, that he may prove bis friendfhipbyihewing it. 
Above thefe |s Maera, fitting on a ftone. In the poem 
called Noftoi, it is faid that fhe died while (he was a vir- 
gin ; and that flie was the daughter of Proetus, who was 
the fon of Thcrfander, and the grandfon of Sifyphus. 
ASttr Msera, you will fee Aftaeon the fon of Ariftaeus', 
and hjis mother, holding the fawn of a hind in her hands^ 
and fitting on the ikin of a hind, A hunting dog ftands 
near her \ and this on account of the life of A^iaeon, and 
the manner of bis des^th. If again you look to the lower 
parts of the pi£ture, you will fee after Patroclus, Ot^ 
pheus fitting on a certain hill, with a harp in his left hand,' 
and in hi$ right hand the leaves of a willow-tree. He i$ 
reprefcnted leaning on the trunk of this tree. The grov^ 
^tfelf appears to be facred to Proferpine, and abounds, as 
Honier reprefents it, with poplar^ and willows. The 
figure of Orpheiis is Grecian ; and neither his garmen(^ 
nor the covering on his head, is Thracian, Promedoil 
^ans on the other part of the willow. 

Some are of opinion that this nanie was introduced by 

Polygnotus, 
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Tfokfgnotvts^ ts if he bad found it in fome poem. Other* 
again fay, tkat Promedon was a Grecian, who was very 
^fireus of hearing all kinds of miL6c, and particulariy 
l&iU of Orpheus, In this part of the piflure too is Schc- 
diiiS) who kid the Phocepfes ^o Troy : and after him is 
Pdias' fitting on a throne, and whofe heard is equally 
lioary with his head. He is reprefented looking at Or* 
pbcits* But Schedius holds a dagger in his hand, and is 
cfowncd with g^afs. Thamyris, whofe fight is deftroyed, 
ftt9 P2ar PcKas. His whole figure is that <rf a humble ab- 
yc€t man 5 his hair too and beard are thick and long. Near 
kis feet there is a lyre, which appears. to have been 
^rown down, the bent parts of which are broken, and: 
the chords are burft* Above him is Msirfyas fatting on 
a ftone^ and near Marfyas, Olympus il^ch, who is a 
Wy. in the flower of hia youth,/ and has t\^ figure of one 
learning to play on the pipe. The Phrygian^ vrlno inhabit 
CelaensB are of opi»ic^, that the river which ruria through 
their country was once this Marfyas, They add, that 
ditrjfaa invested that melody of the pipe which the 
fJreekfi call MetrooSy or harmony facred to the mother of the 
jgids ; and that he aflifled them when they were attacked 
by the Gauls, both by means of the ws^er of the river 
|(ai:fya6, and the melody of his pipes* 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Xr yoii again look to the upper parts of the pidure, yon 
^^fSil lee in ^a continued feries, Saiaminian Ajax nej^t to 
AAseon, and afterwards Pakmicdes and Therfites play- 
mg with dice, A&hich were invented by Palamedes» The 

other 
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otber Ajax is looking attliem whik they are playing. Hie 
colour of this Ajax is that of a fea-faring man; and his 
body is yet wet with the foam of the fea. Polygnotus 
feems to have coUe£ted the enemies of Ulyfles into one 
place. But the reafon why Ajax the fon of Oileus hated 
Ulyfles, was becaufe Ulyfles advifed the Greeks to fto&e 
Ajax to death, for the daring wickednefs of his conduct 
towards CafTandra. I know too fr«m the Cyprian Terfes, 
that Palamedes, when he once went a-fiftiing, was drowned 
by Ulyfles and Diomed. A little above Oilean Ajax, Me- 
leager the fon of Oeneus is painted, and appears to be 
looking at Ajax. All thefe except Palamedes have beards^ 
With refpe£t to the death of Meleager, Homer informs 
us, that he was deftroyed by one of the Furies, througk ' 
the imprecations of Althaea. But the poem called the great 
Eoea, and likewife the verfes which arc denominated 
MinyaSy fay, that the Curetes were affifted by Apoiio 
againft the uEtolians, and that Meleager was flain by 
Apollo, With refpe£i: to the firebrand, too, as that it was 
given by the Fates. to Althaea, that Meleager would ne- 
cefiarily die when it was confumed by fire, and that Al- 
thaea in a fit of anger burnt it — thefe particulars were 
firft of all defcnbed by Phrynichus the fon of Polyphrad- 
mon, in the drama Pleuron : 

" Deftin'd to a horrid fate 
Through his vengeful mother's hate; 
Thraugh her machinations di^e, 
He was picrcd to death by fir^. 
By a brand's devouring flamc^ 
kindled by the fraudful dame." , 

However, Phrynichus dots not fay much refpe^^r 

tlus affair,. whick it might be fuppofipd he would Lat« 

.i dou^ 
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doncy if it had been his own invention* And hence tt 
appears to me, that he juft mentions this circumftancc 
as a thing well known to all Greece* In the loweft parts 
of the pidure, after the Thraciaii Thamyris> you will fee 
He£tor fitting with both his hands on his left knee» and 
^exhfbiting the appearance of a man opprefled with fj^rrow* 
After hiin is Memnon fitting on a ftone ; and clofe by 
him is Sarpedon leaning with his face on both his hands*. 
But one of the hands of Memnon is placed on the flioulder 
of Sarpedon. And all thefe have a beard* In the robe 
of Memnon too birds are painted : and thefe birds are 
called Memnonides* The inhabitants of Hellefpont fay 
that thefe birdi, on ftated days every year, fly to the fe- 
pulchre of Memnon, and dig up every part about the tomb 
that is void of trees and grafs, and afterwards fprinkle 
fuch parts with their wings which are wet with the water 
of the river j£fepus» Near Meranon there is a naked 
.Ethiopian boy, becaufe Memnon was a king of th^ 
^Ethiopians. However, he came to the Trojan war, not. 
from Ethiopia, but from Sufa a Perfian city,, and the 
river Choafpes ; having vanquiflied all thofe nations which 
are fituated between Sufa and the Choafpes. The Phry- 
gians too, even at prefent, fliew a road through which he 
led his army at that time when he was felefiing die 
fhorteft paflages. This road is cut through defert places* 
Above Sarpedon and Memnon, Paris is painted, as yet a 
beardiefs youth. He is reprefented clapping his hands 
after the manner of ruftics j and you may conjeilure, that 
by this clapping he calls Penthefilea. Penthefilea too i$ 
looking at Paris ; and by her countenance Ihc appears to 
defpife him, and to confider him as a man of no eftima- 
4on* But the figure of Penthefilea is that of a virgin, 

with 
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Mrith a bow like thofe in Scythia, aod with the ikia of a 
leopard thrown about her ihoulders. 

Above Penthefilea there are certain perfons carrying 
water in earthen urns full of holes. One of thefe re* 
fembles a virgin in the flower of her youth| but the other 
appears to be more advanced in sige. There is no infcrip- 
tion on each of thefe women ; but a common infcriptioa 
on them {hews that they are of the number of the unini« 
tiated. The women that are above thefe arcj Callifto 
the daughter of Lycaon^ Nomia, and Pero the daughter 
of Neleus. For this laft, Neleus demands an ox of Iphi* 
. clus as a fponfal gift. Callifto has the hide of a bear for 
her bed-covering ; and her feet are placed on the knees of 
Nomia. ! have before (hewn that, according to the Ar- 
cadians, Nomia was one of the nymphs belonging to 
their country. According to poets, indeed, nymphs lire 
. a great number of years, but yet are not entirely exempt 
from death* After Callifto and the women that are with 
her, there is a reprefentation of a precipice, to the fum- 
tnit of which Sifyphus the fon of .^lolus endeavours to 
roll a (lone. In the fame part of the picture there are a 
large veflel, an old man, a boy, and women fitting on a 
ftone. One of thefe, of the fame age with the old man, 
ftands by him ; but the others arc carrying water. Yon 
may conjefture that the old woman is pouring out the 
remains of the water from the perforated veflel, into the 
large veflel again. It appears to me, that thefe perfons 
defpifed the Eleufinian myflieries. For the more ancient 
Greeks confidercd thefe myfl:eries as much fuperior an 
dignity to all other inftitutions, which lead to piety, as 
gods are to heroes. Below this large veflel, Tantalus is 
reprefcnted fufiering thofe punifhmcnts which arc men- 

tioiied 
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ttonedi by Homer; and befidcs thcfc, he is terrified left t 
ftone whicli hangs over his head Ihould fall on him- k 
h evident that Polygnotus followed Archilochus in this ; 
but I cannot tell whether Archilochus was inftr«|£led in 
the particulars belonging to this ftone by others. And 
to numerous are the figures, and fuch the elegance of the 
jH&ure which the Thafian artift painted. 
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A THEATRE, which deferves to be infpeaed, joins to 
the enclofure of the temple. And on afccnding from the 
enclofure, you will fee a ftatue of Bacchus which was de- 
dicated by the Cnidians. In the upper part too of the 
city, there is a ftadium, which is built of fuch ftone as 
the mountain ParnalTus abounds with i and this remained 
^ th« time of the Athenian Herodes, who adorned it 
with Pentelican ftone. And fuch are the particulars of 
things remaining even at prefent at Delphos, and which 
defervc to be mentioned. On proceeding from Delphos 
to the fummits of PamaiTus^ at the diftance of about 
fixty ftadia, you will fee a brazen ftatue : and for a man 
cot heavily clothed, there is a road here, by which he 
may defcend either with a mule or a horfe to the can 
vem Corycium. This cavern was thus denomixiated from 
the nymph Corycia, as I have a little before fhcwn. Of 
all the caverns that I have ever feen, I confider this as 
the moft admirable* For, indeed, no one would wifli 
to difcovcr the number of caverns on maritiifcie coafts, 
and in the profundities of the fea; b^t^theie are feme 
* of 
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tt i gteat name both in, Greece and among tlie Bar^b 
tarians. Thus the Phrygians that dwell near the rivci^ 
Peucella^ and who derive their origin from Arcadia and 
the Azanes, fliew thofe who travel to tlreir country a ca^ 
vem called Steunos., This cavern is round, and its alti't- 
tude is accommodated to defcent ; and within it there Is 
a temple of the mother of the gods, and a ftatue of the 
goddefs. Themifonium is a city above Laodiceai and is 
inhabited by the Phrygians : and when the army of tht 
Gauls fpread all over Ionia and the neighbouring coafls^ 
bringing with them ^deftruftion wherever they came, thft 
Themifonians fay, that Hercules, Apollo, and Mercury^ 
gave them affiftance } and that the rulers of their country 
were admonifhed by thcfe divinities in a dream, to ordet 
the men^ women, .and children, to conceal themfelves in 
a cavern belonging to this city. In remembrance of this 
circumftance, they have placed before the cavern ftatuei 
of a moderate fize of Hercules, Mercury, and Apollo i 
andthefe ftatues they CM Spelditau 

This cavern is about thirty ftadia diftant from this town \ 
and in it there are fountains of water : but there is 
not any f)ath which leads to it^ fior does the light of the 
fun penetrate far into it. And befides this^ the greateft 
part of the roof is very near the ground. Among th« 
Magnetse too who dwell near the river Lethaeus, therel 
is a place called Hylae : and in it there is a cavern facred 
to Apollo, which for its magnitude does not demand much 
admiration ; but the ftatue of Apollo within this cavern 
is Very ancient, and imparts ftrength in ©very undertak- 
ing* Hence, men that are facred to Apollo leap from 
precipices and Ipfty rocks without fuftaining any injury j 
aod having torn up trees of a prodigious altitude by th^ 
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roots, carry them with eafe through the tiarroveft roadf. 
The cavern Corycium, however, furpafles in magnitude 
thofe we have mentioned ; and the greateft part of it may 
be defcended into, and this without a li^t. The roof is 
fufficiently elevated above the ground : and the cavern 
contains many fountains of water; but a ftiU greater 
quantity of water trickles from its top \ fo that the veitiges 
of drops of water may be fecn throughout the cavern. 
The inhabitants of Parnaflus are of opinion, that this 
cavern is particularly facred to the Corycian nymphs and 
to Pan, But from hence to the fummits of Pamaffus, the 
rpad to a man lightly clothed is difficult. For the fum- 
mits of thismountain are above the clouds ; and the Thy- 
iadesj agitated with divine fury, facrifice on thefe fummits 
to Bacchus and Apollo. Tithorea loo is about eighty 
ftadia diftant from Delphos, to one who is travelling 
through Parnaflus. The road is not entirely mountain- 
ous i but that part of it which may be pafled through by 
carriages is faid to be longer by fome ftadia* As to the 
name of the city, I know that Herodotus, in that part of 
his hiftory in which he gives an account of the irruption 
of the Perfians into CJrccce, differs from what is aflerted 
in the oracles of Bacis. For Bacis calls thefe people Ti* 
thorenfes ; but Herodotus fays, that when the Barbarians 
invaded this country, the inhabitants fled to the fummil 
of Parnaflus j and he calls the city Neon, and the fununit 
of Parnaflus Tithorea. It appears, therefore, that all the 
country was at firft called Tithorea j but that in procefs 
of time, when the inhabitants colle£ted themfelves into 
one city, that which was once called Neonr came to be 
denominated Tithorea. 
The natives fay, that this name was derived from the 

* • nymph 
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fiympli Tithoreflf who was one of thofe nymphs that, ac- 
cording to the ancient poets, are produced fron^ other 
trees, and particularly from oaks. But the affairs of the 
Tithoreans, one age prior to mine, were changed by the 
daemon to a worfe condition. At prefent, howCTcr, the 
apparatus of a theatre, and the inclofure of a more an-r 
cient forum, remain. The particulars in the city, which 
moftly deferve td be mentioned, are a grove, temple, and 
ftatue of Minerva ) and a monument in remembrance of 
Antiope and Phocus. . In my account of the affairs of the 
Thcban$, I mentioned the infanity of Antiope, through 
the anger of Bacchus^ and on what account flie became 
the viAim of divine anger. I fhewed too in the fame 
place, that flie was married to Phocus the fon of Orny<« 
tion, and was buried with him : and befides this, I indi- 
cated what the oracle of Bacis afierted, both concerning 
this fepulchre, and that of Zethus and Amphion among 
the Thebans. And fuch are the particulars which de- 
ferve to be mentioned in this town j for there are not any 
befides thefe. A river runs near the city of Tithorea; 
and the inhabitants of the city defcend to its banks, and 
draw water from it. The name of the river is Cachales. 
The temple of ^fculapins is about eighty ftadia diftanc 
from Tidiorea : and they call this god Archagetas^ or thi 
prinutval divinky. He is honoured by the Tithoreans, 
and by the reft of the I^hocenfes. Within the inclofu^ 
there are habitations for fuppliants and the fervants df ttte 
god ; but in the middle of it there is a temple, and a ftorie 
ftatue which has a beard, and is about two feet in altitude* 
On the right band of the ftatue there is a bed. They arc 
of opinion that they ought to facrifice all kinds of iriftims 
to %he god| except gqats. At the diftance of about forty 

Oz ftadia 
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ftadia from this temple of ^fculstpius, there is an inclofure} 
mnd in it there is an adytum facred to Ifis. This is the meft 
holy of every thing which the Greeks confecrate to this 
goddefs. For the Tithoreans neither think it proper to 
take up their refidence here, nor to fufier any to enter the 
adytum, except fuch as the goddefs Ifis informs them by 
a dream (he thinks proper to admit. The fubterranean 
gods in the cities above the Maeander z& in juft the fame 
manner ; for they eathibit in dreams the images of thofe 
perfons who they are willing fhould be admitted into 
the adyta. 

But the Tithoreans celebrate the Paneguris of Ifis twice 
a year, viz. in fpring and in autumn. And on the third 
day prior to each of thefe public folemnities, thofe that 
are permitted to enter the adytum purify it after a certain 
fecret manner ; and always bring into the fame place the 
relics of the vi£tims which were facrificed in the former 
folemnity, and bury them there. This place where they 
bury the relics, is, as far as I tl;::i conjedlure, about two 
ftadia diftant from the adytum. And thefe are the cere- 
monies which, they perform on tliat day. On the follow- 
ing day they ercft pedlars tents from ^eeds and other 
materials which they happen to meet with; And on the 
laft of the three day$, thofe who affemble in thefe tents 
fell flavcs, and cattle of every kind, together with appa- 
rel, filver, and gold. After the middle of the day, too, 
they turn their attention to the facrifice. And then the 
more affluent facrifice oxen and ftags ; but the poorer 
fort geefe, and the birds called Meleagrides. But they 
do not diinK proper to facrifice fwine ; nor do they em- 
ploy on this occafionlheep or goats. Such viftiras a» 
diey la^rifice they fend into the adytum^ where a funepi 
4 ^ pile 
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pile is raifed for the facrifice. They reckon it ncccffary 
too to roll round the vifiims linen or flaxen bandages. 
And this is the Egyptian mode of adorning the vi£tims. 
But rthey caufe all the vi£lims which are immolated to pafs 
in the procefiion ; and it is the Employment of fome to 
fend them into the adytum, and of others who are before 
the adytum to burn the tenta } after which they fpeedily 
depart from this place. 

They fay too, that a certain perfon once among the 
number of thofe who are forbidden to enter the adytum^ 
and who indeed was a profane man, when the pile was 
enkindled, through curiofity and boldnefs entered the ady- 
tum ; that all parts of it appeared to him to be full of 
fpedlres ; and that on his returning to Tithoraea, as foon 
as he had related all that he had feen, he died. I have 
heard things (imilar to thefe of a certain Phoenician. 
They fay that the Egyptians celebrate the feftival of Ifif 
in that part of the year in which fhe bewails Ofiris ; 
that then the Nile begins to afcend j and that the vulgar 
of the natives fay, that the tears of Ifis caufe the Nile tq 
increafe and irrigate the fields* At <hat time, therefore, 
a certain Roman, who was- the praefeft of Egypt, per- 
fuaded a man, for a fum of money, to enter into the 
adytum of Ifis in Coptos, This man returned indeed, 
but died as foon as he had told what he had fecn. 
Homer, therefore, appears to fpeak truly when he fays, 
that no man can clearly behold the gods, and at the fame 
thnc be profperous in his aflFairs. But Tithoraea produces 
fewer olives than either the Attic or Sicyonian land. Its 
olives, however, are fuperior both in colour and fweet- 
nefs to thofe which are brought from Spain and Iftria* 
They form all various kinds of ointments from thefe, and 
fend thefe olives as a prefent to Ca&fan 

O3 CHAP. 
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13 UT another road from Tithoraea leads to Ledoa. 
This was formerly reckoned a city; but at prefent the Le* 
dontii have abandoned it^ through the imbecility of their 
affairs, and about eighty of them reCde near the Ceplu£- 
fus. However, the place of their refidencc is called Le* 
don ; and they form a part of the Phocenfian convention, 
juft the fame as the Fanopenfes/ But from the place 
wbich is now inhabited near the Cephifliis, to the ruins 
of the former city, there is a diftance of forty ftadia. 
. They fay that the city was denominated from one of it$ 
-natives* Other cities too, befides this, have been irre- 
parably injured, through the unjuft condu£l of thdr in- 
habitants. Thus Troy was entirely deftroyed through 
the bafe behaviour of Paris towards Menelaus. Thus the 
Milefiaas, through the intemperate defire of and lawlefs 
love of Heiliaeus, loft their city, while be was at one time 
willing to reign in the city of Edonis, at another time to 
be the counfellor of Darius, and fometimes to return to 
Ionia* And thus the Ledontii feverely fuffered through 
the facrilegious conduct of Philomelus. But Lilaea is 
diftant from Delphos about one winter-day's journey j and 
you defcend tp it through ParnaiTus. I .conje£lure that 
the diftance is about one hundred and eighty ftadia«* A 
fecond unfortunate circumft^nce from Macedonia op*- 
preffed this city after it was rcftored : for, being befieged 
by Demetrius, thje inhabitants were obliged to accede to 
conditions of peace, and to admit a guard belonging to 
the enemy within their walls. Nor w«rc they freed from 
this bondagci till one of the nativesj whofe name was 

'patron^ 
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Patron^ incited all thofe that were capable of bearing arms 
to rife, and, having vanquiflicd the Macedonians, com- 
pelled them to abandon the city, and accede to the condi« 
tions which he propofed. And the Lilaeans, in remem* 
brance of fo great a benefit, dedicated his ftatue at 
Dflpfaos. 

But in Lilaea there are a theatre, a forum, and a bath. 
There are likewife two temples, one of Apollo, and the . 
other of Diana» The ftatues in thefe temples are in an up- 
right pofition, were made by Attic artifts, and are of Pen- 
telican (tone. They fay that Ltlxa was one of the Naiades, 
that {he was the daughter of Cephifliis, and that from her 
the city was denominated. The fountains of the river are 
in this place } and the river rifes from the earth, not at 
all times quietly, but for the moft part, and particularly 
in the middle of the day, with a loud noife, like the roar* 
ing of a bull. For three parts of the year, viz. in fpring, 
fummer, and autumn, Lilsea is a temperate region } but 
the mountain Parnaflus prevents it from being fimilarly 
temperate in winter. A place called Charadra, which is 
fituatcd on a precipice, is about thirty ftadia diftant from 
hence. The inhabitants of this place labour under a great 
fcarcity of water. The river Charadrus fupplies them 
with all the water they have ; and this river, after run- 
ning through ihelving places, pours itfelf into the Cephif- 
fus. It appears to me that the town Charadra was de- 
nominated from this river. But the Charadrx have two 
altars in the open air facred to two of thofe who are called 
heroes. Some are of opinion that thefe heroes are the 
Dioficuri ; and others fay that they are heroes belonging 
to this country. The land too about the Cephiflus is by 
farthebeft in all Fhocis ^ and is naturally adapted to the 

O 4 plantation 
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plantadon of trees, and the fowing of fced$ of erery kind ; 
und abounds with excellent paftures* He^ce they pay 
particular attention to the cnltivation of this part of the 
country. And hence there are fome who think that Ho* 
roer in the following verfe, by the Parapotamii, or inba^ 
hitants of the river ^ does not allude to a city^ but to thofc 
who cultivate the land near the Cephifliis : 

** And thofc who nesir divine CephilTus dwell.'' 

This opinion, however, may be confuted, both by the 
hiilory of Herodotus, and the pa^rticulars which are re- 
lated of the Pythian viftories. For the Amphidlyons firft 
inflituted the Pythian games, and the Parapotamian JScb-^ 
maeas was the firft that in thefe games conquered boy^ 
in boding. In like manner Herodotus, when he enume-; 
rates the cities of the Phocenfes which Xerxes burnt, 
reckons among them the Parapotamis^ps. Thefe people, 
however, were not reftored by the Athenians and Boeo- 
tians, but were obliged through imbecility, and want of 
money, to betake themfelves to ot;her ci.ties. The ruins, 
indeed, of this city do not at prefent remain, nor is it 
^en known where it formerly ftood. 

From ^Lil^es^ there is a road of about fixty ftadia in 
length, which leads to Amphiclea. The inhabitants of 
this place have corrupted the name of the^city : for He- 
rodotus, following the moft ancient reports, calls it Ophi- 
tea ; and the Amphiftyons, when a decree was paiTed 
for deftroying the cities of the Phocenfes, gave it the name 
of Ophitea. But the natives relaie the following particu- 
lars concerning this city: A certain powerful man, fufr 
pcfting the ftratagems of his enemies, placed his fon in a 
Ycflil fuch as is ufed for the reception of liquor, trufting 
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tliat in this place he would be concealed with fecurity. A 
wolf, howerer^ rulhed on the boy in his place of conceal- > 
ment; but a ftrong dragon winding himfelf round the veC- 
fel, defended him from the aflaults of the wolf. The father 
fome time after this came to fee his fon, and fuppofinjg^ 
that the dragon had deftroyed him, hurled his dart at the 
animal, and, together with the dragon, flew his f(m. But 
when he underftood from certain fhepherds that the boy 
was flain by his own hands, and that the dragon had been 
the benevolent guardian of his fon, he raifed a funeral 
pile for the dragon and the boy in common : and they fay 
that the place retains veftlges of this funeral pile even at 
prefent, and that the city was denominated Ophitea fronsi 
the dragon. In this city, that which principally defervcs 
to be infpedled is an adytum, in which they perform the 
orgies of Bacchus. The entrance to this adytum is vifible, 
but no ftatue belonging to it is apparent. It is faid by the 
Amphicleenfes,that this god predicts to them future events, 
and affords them remedies againft difeafes. ^nd the dif- 
eafes, indeed, of the Amphicleenfes and neighbouring 
cities are healed -through the information imparted to 
them in dreams. But the prieft of the adytum pofTefles a 
divining power, and ufes a divine afflatus. Tithronium 
is about fifteen ftadia diftant from Amphiclea. Thii 
town is fituated in a plain, and does not contain any thing 
which deferves to be mentioned. From Tithronium to 
Drymxa there is a diftance of twenty ftadia. But where 
the road which leads from Amphiclea to Drymaea joins 
with that which leads froip Tithronium, there are a grove 
and altar of Apollo, which belong to the Tithronenfes. 
There is likewife a temple here, but it docs not contain 
^ny ftatue. Qn direding your courf? to tjie left hand it^ 
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this part of the country, at the diftancc\ of about eighty 
ftadia from Amphiclea, you will arrire at Dryxnsea, ac- 
cording to the information of Herodotus. The inhabitants 
of this place were formerly called Naubolenfes ; and they 
fay that their city was built by Phocus the fon of j£acus. 
But the Drymaei have aQ ancient temple of Ceres The/mo* 
phorasy or tbi kgtflativi deity. In this temple there is ai* 
ftatue in an upright pofition ; and they celebrate an an<^ 
nual feftival in honour of the goddefs. 



CHAP. XXXIV, 

Of all the cities too In Phocis except Delphos, Elatea 
is the greateft. This city is fituated oppofite to Amphiclea, 
and is diftant from it about one hundred and eighty ftadia^ 
The greater part of this road is a plain : but near the wall$ 
of Elats^a it has a gradual elevation. Through the flat 
part of the road the river Cephiflus flows ; and the birds 
called Otides feed on its banks. The Elatxans defended, 
tfa^mfelves againft, and repelled the army of the Mace«> 
donians led by Caffander. They Jikewife fled from Taxilus, 
who commanded the army of Mithridates : and for thi^ 
the Romans gave them their freedom, and fufler^d them, 
to cultivate their land without paying tribute. There is % 
difpute concerning their origin : but they aflert of them«i> . 
felves, that they were formerly Arcadians. For they J*ay 
that Elatus the fon of Areas, when the Phlegyans attacked 
Pelphos, fought in defence of the god, and afterwards 
look up his refidence together with his forces in Phocis, 
tmd built the city Elatea, Among the cities of Phocis too 
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which the Po'fians burnt, Elatea is numbered. And this 
city was afflid^d with many calamities in common with 
the Phoccnfes: the Daman likewife prepared for them 
private misfortunes through the Macedonians. But it wa< 
through die means of Olympiodorus that the fiegcof Caf- 
fander and the Macedonians was rendered ineffe£lual. 
Philip, however, the fon of Demetrius, havifig corrupted 
the principal pcrfons of the city by gifts, raifed the greatei): 
terror in the minds of the common people. But Titus 
Flaminius, being fent from Home in order to give liberty 
t9 Greece, declared that he would reftore the JElataean^ 
to their ancient polity, if they would only revolt from the 
Macedonians. However, whether it was through the ftu- 
pidity of the common people, or the perfuafion of their 
rulers, they continued faithful to Philip, and fuffered 
themfeives to be befieged by the Romans, • 

Some time after this they fuftained the fiege of Taxi* 
lus, who commanded the army of Mithridates and of 
the Barbarians from Pontus j and for this the Romans 
gave them their liberty. When, too, in my time the Cof- 
toboci, who were a band of robbers, infefted Greece by 
their depredations, and penetrated as far as to £latea» 
Mnefibulus, having coUefled a number of chofen menji 
made a great flaughter of the Barbarian^, But fell himfelf 
in the engagement. This Mnefibulus gained other vic« 
tories in the ftadium, and in the two hundred and thirty- 
fifth 'Olympiad was victorious in the ftadium, and in the 
repeated courfe with a ihield. Id Elatea, therefore, near 
the road in which the r^ces are run, there is a brazen 
ftatue of Mnefibulus. The Elateans too have a forum^ 
which deferves to be infpedied \ and in ic there is a ftatue 
of Elatus on a pillar. But I am not certain^ whether they 
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defigned by this to honour the builder of their city, or 
whether they raifed this pillar as a mark of honour over % 
fepulchre. They have likewife a temple of ^fculapius, 
in which there is a ftatue with a beard. The names of 
thofe who made this ftatue are Timocles and Timarchides i 
and both of them derived their origin from the Attic 
land. In the extremity of the cky, on the right hand^ 
there are a theatre, and an ancient brazen ftatue of 
Minerva. They fay that this goddefs defended them 
againft the Barbarians that fought under the command 
of Taxilus. The temple too of Minerva Cranaea is 
about twenty ftadia diftant from Elatea. The road to 
this temple is rather fteep, but its elevation cannot be 
perceived by thofe that afcend it. At the end of this 
road there is a hill, which is for the moft part fteep, 
but which is neither very bulky nor very lofty. On the 
top of this hill is the temple of Minerva ; and in it there 
are porches, and places of habitation in the porches. 
Thofe that minifter to the goddefs dwell here ; and the 
perfon that prefides over the faiered concerns in particular 
tftkes up his refidence in one of thefe habitations. They 
choofe this perfon out of the number of beardlefs youths, 
and take care that he refigns his oiEce before he has a 
beard. He performs the office of prieft to the goddefs for 
five continued years ; and during all this time he lives 
with the goddefs, and bathes himfelf in bafons after the 
ancient manner. But the ftatue of the goddefs was made 
by the fons of Polycles, and has the appearance of one 
prepared for a battle. Her ftiield too is fafiiioned in imi- 
tation of that among the Athenians which is called the 
fiiicld of the virgin. 
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A MOUNTAINOUS road on the right hand of 
Elatea leads to Abac and Hyampolis. A public road 
likewife leads to the fame cities; and this is the road 
v^hich brings you from Orchomenos to Opus. On pro- 
ceeding therefore from Orchomenos to Opiis> and turning 
a. little to the left hand, you will fee a road which leadt 
to Abac. The inhabitants of this city fay that they came 
to Phocis from Argos, and that their city was denominated 
from Abas by whom it was built. They add, that Abas 
was the fon of Lynceus and Hypermneftra the daughter 
of Danaus. The Abaeanstoo have venerated Apollo from 
an early period of time, and once poflefled an oracle of 
the god.' But the Perfians did not pay the fame venera*' 
tion to this divinity as the Romans did afterwards. For 
the Romans , through their piety to Apollo, fufFered the 
Abxans to ufe their own laws : but the army of Xerxes 
burnt the temple in Abx. The Greeks, however, that op- 
pofed the Barbarians, did not think proper to rebuild the 
temples of the Greeks which the Perfians had burnt, that 
the ruins of them might remain as perpetual monuments 
of hatred between the two nations. Hence, in the borders 
©f the Haliartians, many half-burnt temples yet remain ; 
and among the Athenians in the Phaleric road there is a 
temple of Juno half burnt, and this is the cafe with a 
temple of Ceres in Phalerum. The temple in Abse ap- 
pears to me to have exhibited an appearance of this 
kind at that time, till in the Phocic war the Thebans 
burnt thofe fuppliants that had been vanquiihed in battle, 
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fled to Ab«, and fct on fire the temple which had bccil 
before half burnt by the Perfians. And hence, at prefcnt 
this temple is in the mod ruinous condition of all the 
buildings which have been injured by fire. For this temple, 
which had been injured by the Perfian fire, was afterwatds 
injured in a ftill greater degree by that of the Boeotians* 
Near this great temple there is another temple, which is 
not fo large: and this was dedicated by tjie emperor 
Adrian to Apollo. 

The Abaeans however have ftatues more ancient than 
their temples, and which they themfelves dedicated. Al 
thefa'-ftatues are brazen, are in an ereft pofition, and are 
Apollo, Latona, and Diana. The Abseans too have a 
theatre and a forum, both which are of ancient work- 
manfhip. .But on returning into the ftraight road to Opus, 
you will arrive at Hyampolis. The name of this city in- 
dicates the origin of its inhabitants, and the place from 
which they fled to this country. J*or the Hyantes being 
vanquiQied by Cadmus and his affociates, fled from Thebes 
into thefe parts. And at firft, indeed, their city was 
called by the neighbouring people the city of the Hyantes ; 
but in procefs of time it came to be denominated Hyam- 
polis. This city was burnt by Xerxes, and afterwards en- 
tirely fubvertcd by Philip. Yet notwithftanding this, the or- 
naments of the ancient forum ftill remain — z Bouleuteriorif 
or place of confultatioriy and a theatre not far from the gates. 
But the emperor Adrian built a porch here, which bears his 
name. The inhabitants of this dty have but one well \ and 
they have no other water befides this, either for bathing 
or drinking, except the rain water which they colleft in 
winter. They venerate too Diana beyond all the divini- 
ties ; and they have a temple of this goddefs. But I am 
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not able to defcribe her ftatue, becaufe they only think 
proper to open the temple twice a ytar. 

They fay that fuch vidims as are felefted for Diana 
are not afflifled with any difeafe, and grow fatter by feed- 

^ ing than other cattle. But not only the road to Delphos» 
orDaulis^ through Panopeus^. leads' from Chaeronea to 
Phocis, and to the road which is called Scifla ; but another 
roady which is rough, and for the mod part mountainous, 
conduSs you from Chaeronea to a city of the Phocenfes, 
which is called Stiris. The length of this road is about 
one hundred and twenty ftadia. The inhabitants of this 
city fay, that they were formerly Athenians, and that 
being expelled the Attic land, together with Peteus the 
fon of Orneus by jEgeus, they fettled in this place. They 

. add, that the city was called Stiris, becaufe a great part 
of thofe that followed Peteus belonged to the Stirienfes 
But the habitation of the Stirienfes is in an elevated and 
rocky place ; and hence in fummer they arc in want of 
water. For they have neither many wells, nor is the 
water which they aiFord fit to be drunk. It ferves how- 
ever for baths, and fupplies beafts of burthen with drink. 
The inhabitants indeed fetch the water which they drinfc 
from a fountain which is about four ftadia dift^nt froiti 
the town, and which is dug out of a rock. They are there- 
fore obliged to defcend in order to obtain this water. In 
Stiris too there is a temple of Ceres, who h called Stiritis« 
This temple is raifed from crude tiles 5 but the ftatue of 
the goddefs is made of Pentelican ftone, and h«s torches 
in its hands. Near it there is another ftatue, which is 
ancient, and adorned mth fillets.. 
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CHAP. XXXVL 

i5UT from Stiris to AmbryiTas there is a plain roacf^ 
which is about fixty ftadia in length. Between the moun* 
tains here there is a plain : and there are many vines in thd 
plain, and plants called h^ginu Brambles too grow hertf 
without intermiflion as well as vines. This bramble thd 
lonians and the reft of the Greeks, call cocc&Sy or the grain 
nvith 'which fcarlet is dfed i but the Gauls above Phrygid 
call it in their native tongue Us. Its magnitude is nearly 
the fame with that of the white thorn, but its leaves ard 
blacker and fofter than thofe qf the bulrufli. In other 
refpefts, however, it refcmbles the bulrufh. Its fruit is 
fimilar to that of the folanum or nightfliade, and its mag* 
nitude is equal to that of bitter vetches. In the fruit too 
of the coccos" a fmall animal breeds ;' and this animal, if 
it finds a paffage to the air when the fruit is ripe, inime* 
diately t^kes wing, and exhibits the appearance of a gnat* 
But now before the animal can be conceived they gathef 
the fruit of the coccos. The Hood too of this infeft is ufe* 
ful for the purpofe of dying wool. But Ambf yffus is fitu-* 
ated under mount Parnaflus ; and the Delphi are beyond 
it. They fay that the city was denominated from the hero 
AmbryfTus. TheThebans, in the war againft Philip and the 
Macedonians, furrounded Ambry ffus with a double wall J 
and, in raifing it, ufed the ftone which this place abounds 
with, and which is of a black colour, and vefy ftrong- 
The meafure of the circumference of each wall is but little 
ihort of two paces \ b>it the ahitude of each is about two 
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^dd§ zM a half, in that part which ha^ riot yet fallerij 
Tli« interval between the two walls is about one pac6i 
But th<fcf neglefted adotiiirig thefe walls with battlements^ 
towers, and odier ornaments which ate ufually added to 
^Hhf becaufe they were built merely for the purpofed of 
liefericd. The AmbryflenCes too have a forum not very 
large, and iriany of the (lone ftatues which it contains 
arc broken. On dircfHrig your courfe to Anticyra, yotl 
"^ill fittd the toad at firft fteep 5 but after you have afcend- 
ed it for about two ftadia it becomes level. And on the 
right hand of this road there is a tehiple o^Diftynnaeatt 
Dianai The Ambryflenfes particularly feVerence this god- 
liefs s and her ftatue is of iEginean workmanship, and is 
inadcJ of Mackftone* ' ' > 

All the road froni this temple of Diana to Anticyra !s 
«to the aftenti They fay that the mote ancient name of the 
city is GyparifTus ; and that Homcr^ in his catalogue of the 
iPhocenfes, choofes rather to call this city Cypariffus than 
Atiticyrst ; fot then it began to be called Anticyra. They 
add, th^t Anticyreus was contemporaty with Hercules, 
This dty Hcs under the ruins of Medeon* In the begin- 
liing too. of this account of the Phoeenfian affairs, I have 
(hewn that Medeon was one of thofe cities tha(t plundeted 
the temple of Apollo. But the Anticyrans were driveti 
ffom theit country by Philip jhe fon of Amyntas. Titus 
flaminiusi "the commander of the Romail arifty, fubverted 
their dity -a fdcond time, becaufe they adhered to Philip 
the fon of Demetrius, and king of the Macedonians. But 
Titus was fent from Rdme to aflift the Athenians againft 
i?I^lip. The mountains which are above Anticyra are very 
tbcky, and particularly abound with hellebore. And the 
black fort indeed is ufed by the inhabitans as » purgative $ 
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but the other fort, which is white, purifies by a£ling %i 
an emetic. The Anticyrans likewife have brazen ftatues 
in their forum. In their hiven too they have a temple of 
Neptune of a* moderate fize, and whiph is built of chofen 
ftones. The inward parts are of white plafter. The ftatuc 
in this temple is of brafs, \s in an upright pofition, and 
ftands with one of its feet on a dolphin. One of its hands 
too is on its thigh, and with the other it holds a tri- 
dent. They have befides twp gymnafia. One of thefe 
contains baths j and in the other, which is at fome diftanct 
from this, and is ancient^ there is a brazen ftatue. The 
infcription on this ftatue (ignifies^ that it is the image of 
the pancr^tiaft Xenodamus the Antic^ran, who was vidof 
rious over men in the Olympic games. If this infcriptioa 
therefore is true, it muft follow, that Xenodamus received 
the olive crown, in the two hundred and eleventh Olym- 
piad, and that the Eleans have omitted to mention him 
alone, in their account of the viftors in the gan»ca. Above 
the forum there is a fountain of water in a well : and a 
ropf fupported by pillars fcreens this weU from the fuiu 
A little beyond this well there is a monument raifed from 
luch ftones a,s were accidentally found. They fay that the 
fons of Iphitus are buried in this tomb j that one of thefe 
returned fafe from Troy, and died in his own houfe; but 
that the other, Schedjus, fell before Troy, and that hU 
bones were brought hiiier.. 
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\Jn the riglit hand of the city, and about the diftance of 
t«ro ftadla from it^ there is a lofty rdck, which is a part 
of a mountain. On this tock there is a temple df Diana; 
and the ftatue of the goddefs which it contains ^zs made 
by Praxiteles. This ftatue has a torch in its right hand^ 
Und a quiver depending from Its (houldefs ; and a dog 
Hands on its left fide The height too of the ftatue fut^ 
paflcs that of any woman. A ciCy likewifi^ named Bulis 
tordets on Phocis. This city was ^denominated from 
Bukn, who brought a coloiiy hither from the cities of 
ancient Doris. The Bulidli form a part.6f the conventioii 
tof Philomelus and the Phocenfes. There is a diftance of 
eighty ftadia from the Boeotian city Thift)e td Bulis ; but 
from Anticyra through the continent I do not know that 
there is any road ; for between Anticyra and Bulis there 
are mountains which are both .fteep and rough. Frdm 
Anticyra td th^ port, a diftance of one hundred ftadia in-* 
tervenes. But from the port to Bulis, I conjeftiire the 
foot jroad is aboi;Lt fe^en ftadia jin length. A torrent iti 
this part of the country falls into th^ fea ; and the natives 
call this torrent Hiratleios^ or Herculean. Bulis too is 
fituated on an eminence, to fuch as fail froni Anticyratd 
Lechsum^ a ptomohtory^df the Corinthianst More thatt 
lialf th)3 iilhabitants here live by catching (hell-fijfh for the 
dying of purplcfc But th^re ard not any ornaments in 
Bulis which defervc much .admiration. They have how» 
«ver two temples^ one of Diana, apd the ofher of Bae« 
Pa ehusi 
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chus ; and the ftatues which they contain are made o( 
wood. Whom thefe were made by^ I camiot by any means 
€onje£kure. 

The Bulidii •denominate that god, wliom they venerate 
above all others, the greaUjl : and in my opinion, this is an 
"appellation of Jupiter. They have likewife a fouolfcaai 
which they evil Saunion. But to Cirrha> which i» a haven 
«f the Delphi, there \% a road from Delpho^^ fixty ftadia 
in length. Wheu yoia defcend into the plaiti^ you will fee 
% Hippodrome in which the equeftrian Pythian games aife 
celebrated. With refped to the Taraxippos in Olympia, 
I have related the particulars concerning it in my account 
of tiie £lean affitirs. Bttt in this Hippodtome of Apollo, 
the chseriotcers fometimes meet with accidents that occa* 
fion forrow, as the Daemon in every undtertaking diftti* 
butes to men, fometimes profperous^ and ibonetimes ad* 
verfe events* However, in this Hippodrome diet^e Js 
tkothing which terrifies the horfes, T^i, die origin of which 
might be referred to the anger of fome hero^ or to foxne 
other caufe. But the plain whidi commences from 
Cirrha is entirdiy deftitute of trees, wheriicr they are un- 
willing to plant aay in it throu^ a certain dire^xecratkm^ 
or whether tins arifes from the inaptitude of tbe foK. 
They fay that this city, which is c&lled Cirrfia at preTettt, 
was Aus denominated from the nymjA Cirrh*. How-* 
ever. Homer in the IKad, cmd in his hymn to ApoHe^c^dls 
this city by.its ancient name Crifla. 

But in^ifter times,, when the inhabitantsrt^f Giztha aded 
^ other refpe£is impxooQy towards Apdio, atfd laid waH^ 
itfae country facred to the god, the Ampilii£lyons thought 
•^oper to war on the Cinhasans, chofe for the purpofe 
•Ciifthenes the Sicyoiuaa tyrant for;tb^^efieral,-«fld 
, ; . .■ - • . brought^ 
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btbugk Solon from Athens, that he might affift them by 
Kls eouncils. Qq their c^nfalting the oracle too refpe^* 
ing the nAory, the Pythian deity thus anfwered them : 
^ Ton will not be able to fubijert the tower of this city, 
till the waires of azuce-eyed Amphitrite, founding on the 
black deep, (hall walh my grove." Solon therefore pert 
luaded them to confecrate the Cirrhaean land to ApoUo, 
£o that the grove of the god might be neat the fca. He 
likewife employed another ftratagcm a^inft the Cirrhxr 
ans ; .for be turned the courfe of the river Pliftus, which 
9owed into the city* When the inhabitants too of the 
city refifted their befiegcrs, drinking from wells, and col* . 
leftiag rain witcr, Solon threw fome roots of hellebore 
into the Pliftu6; and, when he perceived that the water 
was fttfficiencly infe^ied with the poifoa, turned the river 
again into its ancient channel. The Qrrfaseans therefore^ 
drinking greedily of die water, were afflt(Q«d with a vio» 
lent flux, and were no longer able to guard the waOs. In 
confequenceof this the Amphidyons took the city, and 
puniflied the Cirrh«ans for their impiety to the god* 
Then too Girrha became the haven of the DelphL This 
city likewife contains a temple of Apdllo, Diana, and La* 
tona ; and in. it rhere are large ftatues of Attic workman*^ 
ihip. In the fame temple too there is a ilatue of Ad^^ftia; 
})ut this is notfo large as the other ftatues. 
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JeSuT the hnd of thofe Locrians who arc called Ozobe 
is next toPhoeis after Cirrha. , I have heard different re* 
j^om concerning the appellation of thofe Locrians* Bi^t 
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I will relate all that I have heard. When Orefthciis th^ 
fon of Deucalion reigned in this country, a bitch was de* 
livered of a piece of wood, inftead of a wKelp. This 
piece of wood Oreftheus buried in the ground ; and they 
fay, that in the following fpring a vine was prDduce4 
from it, and that from the wood of its branches (ozei) th^ 
people were called Ozola. Others again fay, that Ncffus, 
who carried the wife of Hercules over the riv^r Evenus, 
did not immediately die of the wound which he receive^ 
from Hercules, but fled to this cou^itry j that he died 
here ; and that the air became noxi9us fr6m the filthy 
odour of his dead body. There is likewife a third repor|« 
that a foetid vapour was exhaled from the water of a cer- 
tain river j and a fourth, that this country abounds with 
afphodel, and that the fmell of it was very predominant* 
It is alfo faid, that the firft inhabitants of this glace werp 
fiutochihonesy or earth-born^ and that, in confequence of their 
not having yet learnt to weave gsjrments, they ufed to 
«over their bodies, as a defence from the 9old, with thp 
recent (kins of wild beafts 5 at the fame time turning the 
hairy part of the hidfe outwards for the fjake of ornament. 
And hence the fmell of their bodies neceflarily refemblefl 
that of the fkins. But ApphlQa is abouj; one hundred and 
twenty ftadia diftant from Delphos, and is the largeft and 
xnoft celebrated city of the Delphi. The inhabitants 9f 
this city have joined themfclves to the ^tolians, in con- 
sequence of being afhamed of the name of the Ozolx, 
Indeed, it is probable th^t AuguAus C^far fubverted the 
country of the jEtolians, in order to people Nicopolis, and 
^hat he caufed a great part of them to migrate to Am- 
phifia. However, thefp people originated from the Lo- 
^rians \ apd tjiqir cjty (as they fay) wa§ denominated from 

' ^phifli| 
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Amphiflay the daughter of Macareus the fon of iEolus, 
and who was beloved by Apollo. 

This city h adorned with many excellent pieces of 
workmanfliip ; but the monuments of AmphiiTa and An* 
drxmon deferve to be mentioned beyond all the reft. They 
fay that Gorge, the wife of Andnemon, and daughter of 
Oeneus, is buried here with Andrsemon. But in the tower 
there is a^temple of Minerva j and in it an ere£t brazen 
ftatue. They fay that this ftatue was brought by Thoas 
from Troy, and that it belonged to the Trojan fpoils. 
Tliis however I cannot believe. For in the former part of 
this work, I have ihewn that the Samians, Rhoecus the 
fon of Philaeus, and Theodortis the fon of Telecles, were 
the firft that found out the art of cafting brafs. But I 
have not yet been able to find any of the works of Theo- 
dorus'which confift of brafs. But in the temple of Ephe* 
fian Diana, as you approach to that cell which contains 
certain pt£tureS| you will fee above the altar of Diana, who 
is called Protolhronia, a ftone inclofur€. Upon this in-* 
clofure there are other ftatues, and an image of a woman 
near its extremity. This ftatue was made by Rhoecus ; 
and the Ephefians call it Night. The ftatue therefore of 
Minerva in Amphifla is more ancient in its appearance, 
and the art displayed in its fabrication is lefs polifhed. 
The Amphiflciifes too celebrate th? inyfteries of the 
youths who are called Ana£f£s» Of thefe gods there are 
various <^inion^ For, according to fome, they are the 
Diofcuri ; according to others, the Curetes ; and a ftill 
greater number think that they are the Cabirii Thefe 
Locrians too have other cities. Thus, above Amphifla, and 
t9wards the coQ^nent, is ^t!he city Myonia. This city is 

P4 mw% 
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diftant from AmphiiTa thirty ftadia^and'the iph^bkantff^ 
dedicated a ihield to Jupiter in Olympia* It is likewife 
fituated in a lofty place, and contains a grove and altar of 
the god« called Meiiiciioi, ©f /& rnilJ. To thcfr divim- ^ 
ties they perform no£turnaI facrifices : and they confume 
the fleib of the vidims in the place where they facrific^ 
before the fun rifes^ Above the city too there is a grove 
of Neptune ; and this they cdl Pf^&donhn. In iit theri? \& 
Vi temple of Neptune ; but it has no^ at prefent any ftati|«* 
Thefe people therefore dwell above Antiphi^Eiu 

But Oeanthea borders on the fea, and in the neighboi^^ 
hood of this city is Naupaflus. All the other J.i0criai| 
cities too, except Amphifla^ are in fubje£lion to the P^- 
trenfesj vho^ were invefted with this authority by the em-i 
peror Ai^uftus. In this .city Oeanthea there is a tpnple 
of Venus ; afid a little above the city there is a grove of 
cyprefs and pine-trees. In this grove there are a temple 
and ftatue of Diana/ But the paintings on the walls jajc^ 
obliterated l^y time, fo that not one of them remains fqr 
ii)fpe£tion. J conjedure, that the city was denoninat^4 
from a woinan or a nymph« For as to what pertains ta 
Na»pa£lus, I know it is reported^ that the Boxie^fes^ tx>r 
gether with the fona of ArijOtomachus, built a fl^eet in thi^ 
' place for the purpofe of failing to Pelppannef^s ; and thuj^ 
fiom this ctrciunftance the city was denominated* Wii^h 
f^fpc^ to the Naupaflians, how the Athenians gave th« 
MefienianS) whp took up thek refidence in It^omev wKexi 
Sparta was ihaken by an earthquake, Naupta£t)is to in-* 
hablt^ whi^ they had taken from the liocrians ; ^d how, 
pfter the daughter of the Athenians at ^ofpotamos^ l^e 
I^9^moiiia|i3 expelled ^^ Meilei\ian$ fix>m Naupadu^. 
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•-Mbefe par^ulsr^ I Iiavp copicoi^Ily xebted ia my account 
of tbe Meflenian affairs. The MeiTeiuaus, tber^fprc^ 
being obUg^ to leave Naupa&u^^ the Iberians again tooli. 
poffeffiooofit 

A$ to the visrfes which the Greeks call Naupa£tia> thej 
^re commonly attributed to a Milefian ; but Charon the 
fon of Pytheus fays that they were compofed by the 
Naupaflian Carcinusf and this is our opinion on the fub* 
Jcft. For how can it be reafonable to fuppofe, that verfes 
upon women, compofed by a Milefian, (hould be called 
Naupadian? But in Naupa£lus there is near the fea a 
temple of Neptune ; and in the temple there is an ere£k 
ilatue of brafs. There is likewife a temple of Diana^ 
which contains a ftatue of white ftone, in the attitude of 
difcharging an arrow. They denominate the goddeft 
^tola. Venus too is honoured in a cavern : and thejr 
pray to this goddefs on other occafions ; but widows ia 
particular requeft of her,' that they may be again mar-^ 
jried. As to the temple of uEfculapius, it is nothing but 
ruins. But at firft it was built by a private man, whofe 
name was Phalyfius. For it happened, that when his eyes 
were fo difeafed that he was almoft blind, the god who is 
worfhipped in Epidaurus fent to him Anyte, a woman re- 
nowned for compofmg verfes, with a letter. Anyte 
dreamt that (he received this letter, but, when ftie awoke^ 
found it in her hands fealed. She therefore failed to NaUr 
padus, and ordered Phalyfius to break the feal, and read 
Its contents. And at firft, indeed, he thought it was not 
poffible for him to read the letter, as his eyes were in 
(ejph n, difipafcd condition } but lioping that it might be 

the 
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Ac means of procuring him fomc affiftancc from -ZElcu* 
lapius, he at length opened it, was immediately cured of 
his malady, and gave Anyte two thoufand pieces of gold^ 
C^tdfiateres, which was the fum fpecified in the letter* 
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Page 2. /LnD Jttpiter is feen boiding afceptrt^ and vi8oryJ[ 
Jupiter js every where called by Homer as well as Orpheus* 
^* the father of gods and men^ ruler and Ung^ and the ft^enie tf 
ruler Sy ivdiov xfnovUiu " On account therefore of his commanding 
or nillng charadcriftic, be is very properly reprefcnted with a 
fceptre, which' is certainly an obvious fymbol of command. The 
fymbol of vi&ory likewife julUy belongs to him, o(i account of 
liisall-fubduing power, which vanquishes all ihundane oppofi* 
tioB, and cauies the war of the uoiverfe to terminate in peace. 
Proclus on the Cratylus informs us, that his fceptre according to 
Orpheus was twenty -four meafures in length, by which, fays he* 
the theologift fignifies his eftablilhing.^hofe two divine orders, 
jthe cele^ialand fupercelefUal, and his reigning*-over two feriesof 
gods, each of which is charaAerifcd by the number twelve. jiJ y«f 
2<T7a$ v^tplcT-i ^taKocfjLWCf Toy TE ot/^fioy, t^ Toy wspov^ctfiey. i^tf avlcv tj 
fro crxi}9rTfov i»ya> ^u^-iy o .3c«Xoyo^ Vhov^uv xat uxoari /jLil^uv,^^ ^irlut a^ 
;^oy1oi; ^o3i»»3Wy. I only add farther at prefent, that Jupiter, ac- 
cording to his firft fubfiftence, is the Demiurgus or artificer of 
. the world, and that he is received from thence into all the follow* 
ing orders of gods. -Hence, there are various Jupiters wbo 
prefide over the different parts of the Vmiverfe, and all of ^hom 
^re fufpended from the firft Jupiter the Demiurgus, fo as to form 
various li|iks of that divine chain, which, on account of its 
> fncorrutiible nature^ is beautifully called by Homer a golden chain. 

The 
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The fame muft be underftood of every other divinity, confidcrcd 
according to his higheft fubfiftence ; viz. that various other divi- 
nities of the.fanie chara^eridic proceed froR^ lum into the parts 
of the world : and if the reader carefully attends to this theory, 
when he reads Homer, or the fables of any other ancient theolo- 
gical poety and is able to apply it properly, he will find that the 
theology of the ancients is founded in a theory no lefs beautifully 
conne6^cd than aftonifhingly profound ; no tefs enchaoiing than 
fcientific ; no lefs true than marvellous and myftic* See 'more 
concerning this moft important fubje6^, in my Notes on the Cra-* 
'^ylusy and lotrodu^ion to the Farmemdes of Pblo f m my 
Traifflatioa of Sallufl: on the Qods and the World ; and of the 
Emperor Julian's Oration to the Sun, aud to the Mother of th^ 
Cod«.^ 

< Page 4< Thi goJdeffts called Geniiymdu.'\ The SdioKaft upon 
Ariftophanes informs us that Genetyttii is an epitket of Ktnut^ 
and that (he is (b called becaufe fhe prefides over the gemratiam 
ci aBimaU* l^rhaps therefore, aa there are two Veoufes, as we 
0iaU fee hereafter, the GeneCyHides are thefe two. 

Page 6. Jndofjaccbus bifli^ng a torcb^ ] There is great pro* 

. priety in reprefenting Zacchus or Bacchus with a torch % for 

Sacchus is tht mundtm%.inUlUSl \ and fire with the anctcnts yiras 

very properly X^onfidered as a fynabol of inteUtB^ from its tending 

upwards. 

Page 6. — md this Bacchus they call Melpaminoi**] The Orphic 
theologif^s, as I have fhewn in p.ioi of the Difiiertation preExedto 
my Tranflation of Orpheus's Hymns, called the intelled of each 
of the cdeftial fphercs, by fomc one of the appellations of Bacchus, 
and the foul, 'or animating part of the fphere, by the name of 
one of the Mufes. Agreeably to this, in the orb of the fun, they 
called the inttlleHk^e party Trietericns Bacchus^ and the animating 
fart Meipomene. But as the intelle^l and foui of the fu^ and fo 
of every other orb, form one divine ftature, from their adokirable 
]^io9i witb c^ otheri the iot^Ucft of this ^here oviybejMQjy 
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4aBed Mef^mno* : and k would be by no means impn^r 14 
4^11 ^esnimatmg part Trletmc* 

PagS y. f^<?jF n^^/ inriSr^ffy fj^rt/ the father of Ert^htt&nkt^ Csff.J 
11\€ &bks of the ancients arc, in their fecret meahingy utility 
«iiid eonftrufli^oiiy the moft beautiful and admirable pieces of com«' 
|>oitk)n which tfie niind of man is capable of framing, though 
eothing hits been fo little underwood, or fo (haaiefully- abufed* 
Of the trtith of this obfervation, the reader who(e mind haft 
been eoMghtened by true fcience will be fiilly conTinccd by tht 
ibltowiag ex^danation drawh.from ancient fources ef the la^t 
alluded to by PSi^nias in this part* Previous to which it will 
fee ^oper t6 obferve, that the fitft caufe, iiccordihg to the Pythav 
gorean and Hatonic philofojphfers, on account of his tranfcetident 
fimplicfty, was called the tme^ this name M|ng adapted the beft of 
t^ othera to a miture truly ineffable and uaknowm But it is 
impoiEbk that fuch a nature could produce this tifible worM 
without mediums, fince, if this had been the cafe, all things muft 
have been like hiinfclf, natures ineffable and unknown. It Is 
neceflferyj thcrefolie, that there ihouM be certain mighty powert 
between the firftcaufe and us : for we in reality are nothing more 
than the dregs of the univerfe. Thefe mighty powers, from their 
furpafiing fimilitude to the firil god, were very properly called 
by the- ancients gods ; and were confidered by them as perpe- 
tually i\k^m% in the moft admirable and profound union witli 
each odier, and the firft caufe ; yet fo, as amidit this union to 
preiierve dieir own effence diflind from that of the highefl god. 
Hence, as Proclus beautifully obferves, they may be compared to 
trtea rooted in the earth : for as thefe, by their roots, ar* united 
with the earth, and becotAe eacthly in an eminent degree wkh* 
'out being earth itfelf ; fo the gods by their fummits arc p4Hi- 
fbundly united to the firil caufe, and by this means are trabfceA- 
dently fimikr to without being the firft caufe. 

But thefe mighty powers are called by^ the poets ft goliiH obaiit^ 
•Q account of thek coane&Ion with each othoy and incorrup* 

tiblc 
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tible natures Novr the fird of thefe powers you may eaQ tttiei' 
hSual \ the fecond wvtfic ; the third Paonian^ and fo on» whick 
the ancienU, definng to fignify to^ ua hy names, have fymbi^call/ 
denominated. Henee, (aya Oiympiodorua in MS* CommenC;^ 
in Gorgiam, we ought not to be diilurbed on hearing fuck 
names as a Saturnian power^ tlie power Jupiter, and fuch-likcf 
but explore the things to which they allude. Thus lor inftaocey 
by a Saturnian power rooted in the firil caufe^ undetfland ft pure 
intellefl : for K^om^ or Saturn is «e^( iov;» i. e< o Kii^ob^^^ or» vipurg 
uOeUea. Hence, fays Olymlnodorus, we call taofe that are pure 
and virgins, xo^i. He adds. On this wtttvntx. poettf ^ fay, thafc 
Saturn devoured his children, and afterwards, agaiA fent them 
into the light, becaufe intelled is converted to itfelf, feeks itfelf^ 
and is itfelf fought : but he again refunds them, becaufe inleU 
Ie£l not only feeks, and procreates, but produces into light aii<i 
profits* On this account, too, he ift called »/xi;Xo^«Tif, or 
mfUaed counfel^ becaufe an inflcded figure verges to itfelf* 
Again, as there is nothing difordered and novel in intelle£l, 
they reprefent Saturn as an old man, and as flow in his motion « 
and hence it is that adrologers fay, that fuch as have Satura 
well fituated in their nativity are prudent '^nd endued with 
intelled. , 

Again, the ancient theologies called life by the name of Ja« 
piter, to whom they gave a two-fold appellation ^ and {««», 
fignifying by thefe names, that he gives life through himfelf* 
Farther flill they afiert that the Sun is drawn by four horfes, and 
that he is perpetually young, fignifying by this his power, whidi 
18 motive of the whole of nature fubje^ to his dominion, hta 
fourfold converfions, and the vigour of his energies. But they 
by that the Moon is drawn by two bulls : by t<tvo, on account of 
ber increafe and diminution ; but by huUs^ becaufe as thefe till 
the ground, fo the Moon governs all thofe parts which furroun^ 
the earth. 

* This if aiferted byHefiod in his Theogony* 

. TJik 
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This being prci;&ifed, as a fpecimen of the manner in which 
fables are to be underftood, let us conGder the meaning of that 
to which Faufanias alludes. According to the fablci then, Vulcan 
iallin^ in love with Minerva, emitted his feed on the earthy and 
from hence fprang the race of the Athenians. By Vulcan, 
therefore, we mud underftand that divine power which prefidet 
over the fpermatic and phyiical reafons which the univerfe con* 
tains : for whatexer Nature accompliihes by verging towards 
bodies the fame Vukah performs in a divine and exempt manner^ 
by moving Nature, and ufmg her a^ an inftrument in his owa 
proper fabrication : for natural heat has a Vulcanian chara6ieriftic9 
and was produced by Vnlcan for the purpofe of fabncating a cor- 
poreal n;itttre. Vulcan, therefore, is that power which perpe* 
tually prefides over the fluctuating nature of bodies : and hence, 
fays Olympiodorus, he operates with bellows (w^pwo-oti?), which 
occultly fignifies his operating in natures (arliTovirTaicfvcrKn)* 
But by earth vrt muft underftand matter^ which was thus fymboli- 
cally denominated by the ancients, as we learn from Porphyry de 
Ante Nymph. By Minerva we muft underftand the fummit w^vfn 
of all thofe intdkdtual natures that reiide in Jupiter, the artificer 
' of the world : or, in other words, (he is that deity whir*^ illuminatea 
all mundane natures with iptelligence. . The Athen. w therefore^ 
who arc fouls of a Minerval charaAeriftic, may be very properly 
faid to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, becaufe Vulcan, 
who perpetually imitates the intelledual energy of Minerva in hit 
fabrication of the fenftble univerfe, imparts to them through this 
imitation tbqfe nyehicles^ and thofe fpermatic reaforu through which, 
in conpmdion with matter^ they become inhabitants of this ter- 
reftrial abode. And thus much for the fable alluded to by Pau*^ 
fanias. For farther information on the moft interefting fubjeds 
difcufled in this note, fee my tranflation of the Cratylus, Phaedo, 
Parmenides and Timaeus of Plato; my Diflertation on the Eleu- 
fmiaa and Bacchic Myfteries; my Tranflation of S|Jluft on the 

Go4i 
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C^ and the World i and of the Emperor JuUan'^a Otatidd td 

the Suni and to the Mother of the Gk>d8. 

Page 9* Jfoiiap mfbm they denominoii Jle^icdcus.'] Apollo 
is JiUxkatms^ or the difpcrfer of evil, thtough the diviftity PaatH 
whom he contains in his eiTente, as is evident from the fottowinf 
liiMa in the hcautiful hymn of Proclus to the 9uq \ 

i. e. 

•• ^ott thy *Iafl« ^flcc, fef tiling dtaiJy iff, 
% Saittbf ions /'jraffbloflbtnaidto light, 

Health fair 4i6Fufin{t and th' extended VQarld 
With ftreams of harmony innoxious fills." 

Page lo. The daughters of the Sun are /aid to have Bewmled 
f he misfortune of their brother Phaeton*"] The following cxplana-^ 
tion 13 given by the Platonic philofophy of the weU known fable 
of Phaeton. Phaeton figniiies a cometi by vrhich confiderablo 
parts of the earth are at times defltoyed. But he is faid to be the 
offspring of the Sun, becaufe a cornet, according to the Pla^ 
tonifts» is a fublunary body, coniiiling' of a colle^ion of dry va^ 
pours, raifed and fet on fire by the Sun. He is likewiie faid to 
.have defired the government of the chariot of the Sun, beeaufe a 
oomet dedres to inxitate thq circular motion of the Sun« He 
did not keep the track obferved by his parent, becaufe, a c6met 

\doe6 not move ia adiredion parallel to that of the Sun* He 

.was Uafted by thunder through the anger of Jupiter, becaufe 

this comet was extinguished by moift vapours'. On this account 

he is faid to have fallen into the river Eridanus, becaufe the comet 

was extinguished through moifturc. He was lamented by the 

. ]&Uades, becaufe the vagour proceeding from the diifolution of 
"" S thf 
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the comiH: flowed* do wnwardsi being of a watry nature!^ and id 
this refpe& correfponding to tears* The Heliades were changed 
into poplar trees, becaufe a juice diftifls from the poplar tre« 
iimilar to amber ; and amber has a golden fplendour; and gold 
18 dedicated to the Suil. The fable therefore obfcurely fignified 
that the juice of the poplar tree is produced from moifture iimi- 
lar to that which was produced by the diffolution of the comet# 

Page *43, It is related by Herddoius'] Herodotus in Terpfich.l 
Informs us, that it was Cliflhenes the Athenian, of the family or 
the Alcmxonida?, who divided the four Athenian tribes into 
ten, 

^^S^ 32. j^mi took care that globular vefels, Sf^.] Many of 
the prefcnt day are of opinion, that the fhips of the ancient a 
were of a very inconiiderable iize, though a fmall degree of rc- 
flcdion mud convince every unprejudiced mind, that fhips which 
contained many bapks of rowers, and great quantities of armed 
men, muft have been very large ve{rel8« But the following ac- 
count of a (hip conftruAed by Ptolemy Philopater, from Plutarch 
in his Life of that great commander Demetrius, abundantly proves 
the truth of what I have advanced. ** Before the time of De* 
inetrius, fays he, there had not been feen a galley vfixhjifteen or 
Jixteen banks of oars. But after Demetrius, Ptolemy Philopater 
built a prodigious galley of eighty ianis pf oars. It was twQ 
hundred and eighty cubits in length. Its height from the water 
to the top of the ftem was forty-eight cubitt. It had four . 
hundred mariners^ and four thoufand rowers: and befides all thisy 
there was convenient ftanding for nearly three thoufand foldtsrs 
to fight above the decks.** It is true that Plutarch adds, this 
unwieldy hulk was ©nly fit for ihew, and not for fervice; but it 
affords a Very convincipg proof, that the ancients had concep- 
tions of frajning much larger ihips than any of the prefenttime; 
and it appears to me, ths^ the fixteen-oared galleys of Demetrius^ 
mentioned by Plutarch, mufl: have been at leafi as large as our 
Srfl; rate men of war* The reader may fc« a large aod very cn- 

Vob, II]% Q^ tcrtaigiof 
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tertaining description of this fkip, Uiough widely different In 
ibme particulars from the above account, in Athensus,^ lib. 6* 
cap, 5. 

Page 34. Bui the truth of this u etmfirmed by Homers tfr.] It 
is not however the Epirots that, Homer aPudes to, by a people 
unacquainted with the fea, and who knew not the ufe of £dt : 
but a8> in the perfon of Ulyfies, Homer has beautifully reprefented 
to US the image of one who pafles in a reguhur manner from a fen- 
fible to an intelledual life, he very properly defcrib^ him, after 
having braved the ftormsof the o<;eany or the dangers and difficul- 
. lies attending a life fubordinate to that of intellect as deftined 
to arrive among a pe<^Ie to whom the fea was unknown, or^ in 
other words, to live a life wholly intelle^ual and divine. As Pau* 
fanias therefore was pious, but without philofophy, he could not 
have any conception o£the concealed philofophical meaning of 
Homer in the feble of Ulyifes* See more concerning this, in my 
tranflation of, and notes to, Poiphyry's Cave of the Nymphs^ 
in voU ii. of Proclus on Euclid* 

Page37. Pyrrbut received a woundin his head."} It appears from 
Livy, 1. 29. c. 1 8. and Plutarch in Pyrrho, that Pyrrhus was flain 
in this manner, as a juil puniihment for his impiety in plunder* 
ing the treafuries of the temple of Proferpine. 

Page 39* // tvas my inienti^rt^ indeed^ ^CmJ It is a circum- 
flance remarkably fingular, thdt the Pythagorean philofopher 
Numenius was, as well as Paufanias, deterred by a dream from 
difclofing the Elcufmian myfleries* Before the extin6iion of the 
genuine religion of mankind, indeed, and the introdu&ion of 
gigantic impiety 9 it muft have been highly improper to unfold 
thefe myilenes to aU men: but when dekfive fmth fucceeded to 
fcsenttfic theology i and divine myftery was no more, it then became 
neceffary to reveal this moft holy and auguft iniUtution* This 
appears to have been done by the latter Platodifls: and from 
feme important pafTages which fortunately yet remain in the 
manufcript Commentaries of thefe great men on Plat#> I hav* 

been 
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been enabled to unfold the leading particulars of this interefting 
aSur. Thefe particulars the reader may find In xfty Differitoiom 
Ml the Ehufimafi emd Bacchtc M^jfierus. 

F^e 41 • Near tbh is the temple of Cdefiid Fentu.^ The CeleC^ 
tial Venus (for there are two Venufes^ as is well known) is that 
divine power which coUeds together the different genera of 
things, according to one defire of beauty* She is therefore very 
properly faid to derive her fubfiftence fW>m the prolific power of 
Heaven: for Heaven, as I have (hewn in my notes on the Craty* 
lu8> compofes that order of gods which is called by the Chaldaeaa 
Theologifts mrfi kJ voi^;, u e« iutelitgsbie and at the fame ttmewtiU 
USual; which cdrrefponds to iaielUgence; and is wholly of d 
ftnUaimng and conneSive nature. ** But the fecond Venus, fays 
Proclus (in Schol. MSS. in Cratylum), Jupiter produces from 
his own generative powers, in conjun^on with Dione : and this 
goddefs likewife proceeds from foam, after Uie fame manner 
witK the more ancient Venus, as Oipheus evinces. But thefe 
goddeifes differ from each other, according to the caufes of their 
production, their orders and their powers. For fhe that pro** 
ceeds from the genitals of Heaven is fupermundane, leads up* 
wards to intelligible beauty, is the fupplier of an unpolluted ! 
life, and feparates from generation. But the Venus that pro- 
ceeds from Dione governs all the co-ordinations in the celefUal 
world -and the earth, binds them to each other, and perfe£^s their 
generative progreflions, through a kindred conjundion. Thefe- 
divinities too are united with each other, through a fimiUtude of 
fubfiftence : for they bqth proceed from generative powers; one 
from' that of the containing power of Heaven, and the other 
from that of Jupiter the artificer of the world.'* He adds, 
*< that by the Tea we muft underfland an expanded and circum- 
fcnbed life; by its profundity, the univerfelly-extended progref- 
fion of fuch a life ; and by the foam, the greatefk purity of 
nature, that which is full of prolific light and power, that which 
fwiois upon all life, and is as it were its higheft flower.^' 
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It IS remarkable that, according to the firft of thefe pafiages^ 
the fecond Venus was produced from foam in the fame manner 
at the firft, as Proclus proves from the authority of the Orphic 
writings: for this information is not to be gathered from any 
other writer thstt I am acquainted with. Nor need it fecm 
flrange, that this fhouH be mentioned by no ancient author 
prior to Proclus : for before the eftablifliment of the Chriftian 
religion, the Orphic writings were defervedly held in fuch great 
veneration, from containing the ceremonies of a mode of .wor- 
fhip coeval with the univerfe^ that the lefs myAic parts of them 
were but feldom cited, and the mo ft myftic, not at all^ As Pro- 
clus, therefore, was the man that unfolded the theology and phi- 
lofophy of the Greeks in the moft confummate pcrfedion, and 
this at a period when the ancient religion was almoft entirely 
extirpated, and the Orphic writings were confidered as facred but 
by a few, we cannot wonder at meeting with this, and mucK 
ixmilar information in the works of this incomparable man. 

Page 46. They ajfert that he was once hound by Pluto, ^cj 
It appears to me, that the great confufibn and abfurdity with 
which modern explanations of the fables of the ancients are re- 
plete, may be afc^ribed to the two following caufes : the want 
of* ability to diftinguifh in the fame perfon, hiftory from fabk ; 
and ignorance of the fecret meaning of ancient fable. Thus, in 
the prefent inftance, moft of the moderns would, I am perfuadedy 
confider this ftory about Thcfens, as at bottom merely hiftorical, 
though it is in faft one of thcfe ancient fables which are replete 
with the moft philofophical and myftic information. At prefent, 
indeed, it does not feem to be even fufpefted by any one,^^that 
the theology of the Greeks, when viewed in its genuine purrty, 
is a thing the moft fublime and fcientific that the mind of man 
can poflSbly devife 5 and that confequently, as the Grecian fables 
are the progeny of this theology ,r they cannot fail of being re- 
markably fcientific and fublime. That the reader therefore, 
wbofis mental eye is not fo^ darkened by oblivion, as to exclude 
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«B poi&bility of recovering the ufe of it| in the prcfent Ufe, 
nay be convinced of the truth of the preceding obfervations, let 
him attend to the following information derived from the pht- 
lofophy of Pythagoras and Plato. 

There are three orders of fouls which are the* perpetual at- 
tendants of the gods: The firft of thefe orders angels compofe; 
the fecond, daenons ; and the tl^irdy heroes. But as there is no 
vacuum either in incorporeal or corporeal natures, but oq the 
contrary profound unioui it is neceffary, in order to accomplifh 
this, that the iaft Imk of a fuperior order fliould ccalefce with the 
fummit of one proximately inferior. Hence therefore, between 
tffenAal heroes, who perpetually attend the gods, and are coa* 
fequently impafiive and pure, itnd the bulk of human fmls who 
defcend with paffivity and impurity, it is neceffary there fhould 
be an order of human fouls, who defcend with impaflivity and 
purity. Thefe fouls were cafied by the ancients with great pro- 
priety Heroes, on account of their high degree of proximity and 
alliance to fuch as are effentially Heroes. Hercules, Thefeus, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, &c. were fouls of this kind, who defcended into 
generation both to benefit other fouls, and in compliance with 
that neceflity by which all natures inferior to the perpetual at- 
tendants of the gods are at times obliged to defcend. The cha- 
ra6leriftics of thefe heroic fouls are, grandeur of adion, elevation, 
and magnificence : and Plato in his Laws fays, that we ought to 
venerate, them, and perform funeral facrifices in honour of their 
memory. They are too of an undeiiled nature when compared 
with other human fouls, than whom they are likewife far more 
intelle<ftual. They have much of an elevated nature, and which 
is properly liberated from an inclination to matter. Hence they 
are eafily led back to the intelligible world, in which they live 
for many periods; while, on the contrary, the moil irrational kind 
of fouls are either never led back, or this is accompliihed with 
great difficulty^ or continues for a very inconflderabl^eriod of 
time. 

0^3 But 
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But as every god beginning from on higb produces his pro- 
per feries as far as to the hift of things^ and this feries compre- 
hends many efiences different from each other, fuch as Angelical» 
Da^moniacaly Heroical, Nymphical, and the like, the loweft pow- 
ers of thefe orders have a great communion and phyfical fym- 
pathy with the human race, and contribute to the perfedion of 
all their natural operations, and particularly to their procreations. - 
As thefe heroic fouls too have a two-fold form of life, viz. tft* 
momtive Sind cogttativCf the former of which is called by Plato in 
the Timxus the circle of difference^ and the latt^, ibe circle of 
famenefe^ and which are chara&erifed by the properties of wa/f and 
femali ;— -hence thefe fouls at one time exhibit a deiform power, 
- by ener^-izing according to the mafculine prerogative of their na- 
ture, or the circle of famenefs, and at another time according to 
their feminine prerogative, or the circle of difference ; yet fof 
as that according to both thefe energies they ad with rediitude, 
and without merging thjcmfelves in the darknefs of body. They 
likewife know the natures prior to their own, and exercife a pro- 
vidential care over inferior concerns, without -at the fame time 
having that propenfity to fuch, concerns which is found in the 
bulk of mankind., But the fouls which a6l errpneoufly according 
to the energies of both thefe circles, > or which, in other words, 
neither exhibit accurate fpecimens of pra£iical or intellectual 
virtue— thefe differ in no refpeft from gregarious fouls, or the 
herd of mankind, with whom the circlb of fameneiis is fettered, 
and the circle of difference fuilains all-various fradures and 
diflortions. 4f 

As it is impoiiible, therefore, that thefe heroic fouls can a6i 
with equal vigour and perfe6lion, according to both thefe circles 
at once, as this is the province of natures more divine than the 
human, it is neceffary that they muff fometimes defcend and 
energize principally according to their opinionative part, and 
fometimetf accordini; to their more intelleftual part. Hence, one 
of thefe circles muff energize naturally) and the other be hinder- 
ed 
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«d from its proper energy, On this account Heroes are called 
niM^ioi Demigodsi as having only one of their circles illununated 
by the gods. Such of thefe, therefore, as have the circle of 
ikinenefs unfettered, as are roufed to an elevated life, and are 
moved about it, according to a deific energy— -thefe are faid 
to have a god for their father, and a mortal for their mother, 
throygh a defe£k with refpedi to the opinionative form of li&. 
Sut fuch, on the contrary, as energize without impediment ac- 
cording to the circle of difference, who z€t with becoming' 
re^tude in pra6tical affairs, and at the fame time entbufiafticaiiy^ 
or, in other words, under the infpiring influence of divinity<-« 
tbefe are faid to have a mortal for their father, and a goddeis for' 
their mother. And in fhort, rectitude of energy in each of thefe 
circles is to be afcribed to a divine caufe, which illuminates^ 
invigorates and excites them in the molt unreitrained and ini« 
paffive manner, without dcfl:roying freedom of enei^, in the 
circles themfelves, or cauiing any partial affection, fympathy or 
tendency in illuminating deity. When the circle of famenefs, 
therefore, has dominion, the divine caufe of illumination is faid 
to be mafculine and paternal; but when the circle of difference 
predominates, it is faid to be maternal. Hence Achilles z6t% 
with redkitude in pra£lical affairs, and at the fame time exhibits 
fpecimens of magnificent, vehement, and divinely-infpired enci> 
gy, as being the fon of a goddefs. And fuch is his attachment 
to praftical virtue, that even when in Hades, Homer reprefentf 
him as definng a union with body, that he may ailifl his father. 
While on the contrary Minos and Rhadamanthus, who were^ 
heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raifcd themfelves from generation 
to true being, and meddled with mortal concerns no farther than 
abfolute neceffity required. 

Thefeus therefore, who as well as Hercules was a hero, who 

energized principally according to an intelledual life, and who 

was a lover of both intelligible and feniible beauty, may be faid to 

have been bound by Fluto, while he was united with body, be« 

% Qj. caufe 
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caufe every thing fublunsuy is under tlie dominion of this god; 
and to have been liberated by Hercules, becaufe through his 
afiiftance he was led from a fenfible to an xntelle6kual life« which 
has the fame relation to a corporeal lifet as the light of day to 
thedarknefsof night. 

Page 46. Bia it appean to me^ that Horner^ &r.] We Siould 
rather fay that Homer dierlved his knowledge refpedUng the fouls 
in Hadesy and the names of the infernal rivers which it contains^ 
fiximthe myilic traditions of Orpheus, who inftituted the religion 
I of Greece^ and that the rivers called Acherbn and Cocytus in 
Cichyrus were denominated from their fimilitude to thofe of. the 
iamcTiame in Hades. But the reader muft not fuppofe that the 
infernal rivers defcribed by Homer are nothiifg more than the 
paradoxical fports of poetical fancy ; but, as Produs on Plato's 
Republic beautifully obferves, it is proper to believe, that for 
thofe who require chafiifement and purification, fubterraneaa 
places are prepared, which, from their receiving the various de« 
Huxions of the elements above the earth, are called rivers by my« 
thologifls, and are filled with daemons who prefide over fouls, 
and who are of an avenging, punifhing, purifying, and judicial 
charaderiflic. Hence, (ays he, the poetry of Homer is not to bi^ 
condemned, when it calls the infernal region a place 

<* Horrid and dark,*and odious to the gods.'* 

por the variety and imagination of the prtfiding daemons excite 
all this obfcurity and hoitor. I only add, that Acheron is a plac^ 
adapted to the purgation of care and forrow, ^d which alf« cor- 
refjponds to air and the meridional part of the world; but that 
Cocytus together with Styx correfpond to earth and th^ 
weftem centre, and punifh hatred, through lamentations an4 
grief. See morp on this fubjeft, in my Iptroduftion to the Pbac^ 
do of Plato, 

Page 49. Okn.'] Olen was a Lycian poet, and compofej. 
)iyn)ns ii) honour of ApoUp at Pe|ps, 

Page 51, 
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Page 5 1. Tbttt Cek/lial Fenus Is the tUefi ofthofe divinitUi Vfbo 
mre called the Parca.'] We have already obferved, that there are 
two VeiHifeSy omt Jupermmdane^ the other mundane* The fkft of 
thefe 18 the Cekfttai Venus mentioned in this place by PaufaniaSt 
as the eldeft of the Parcacy though according to the Orphic hyma 
to this goddefsy and which I have no doubt is the truths fhe it 
the ruler 6f the Potest for the Hymn fays nm x^ariKf r^urctii ^aoi^^ 
** thou govemefi the three Fates.** 

Page 5 2. jind the temple of Diana the huntre/sJ} The fphere 
of the Moon is, as is well known, attributed to the goddels 
Diana: and this divinity, as we are informed 'by Proclus in 
Tim. p. 260, "w the eaufe of nature to mortals ^ asjhe is the 
felfconfpicuous image of fmtal Nature J* SiAnyn /xly our^ wtc 
finjioif m^fvo'tu^p TO avrtyrflof ayxXfia ouo'ot rq; inf/aioLq (fvctu^* As 
the Moon therefore is the caufe of the exigence of aU na- 
tural life^^fo Hkewife of its dilTolution: for the natural life which 
flie imparts to all animals and plants, bringswithit a limited 
duratidn^ and, when the period of its exiRence is accompliflied, 
returns to this divinity as its fountain. Hence Diana is very 
properly reprefcnted as a huntrcfs: for through certain unappa« 
rent powers refident in the rays of the Moon, of which arrows 
are an image, ihe takes away, or, in other words, receives back 
again, the natural life which (he gave. 

Page 54. Bacchus leading Vulcan back to heaven,^ The meaning 
of this beautiful fable appears to me to be as follows: Vulcan, 
as we have already obferved, is that divine power which prefides 
over the fpermatic and phyfical reafons of the univerfe; or, in 
other woids, whith by tiiing nature as an inftrumant, produces 
all the bodie« which the univerfe contains. Juno is the infpec- 
tive guardian of all motion and progreiHon. Hence (he is faid to 
have hurled Vulcan from heaven, becaufe fhe is the caufe of Tul-p 
can's prolific progreifion to the extremity of things and of his 
being every where prefent with his produAigns in the mofl un- 
t^&xgdnc^ mj^oaer— in a maimeri by whi^h this progrefiion, con* 

tiaually 
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tinuaUy fufpended firom its proper principle^ pervades tkrough 
every order. But the golden throne which Vulcan fends to 
Juno, is that vehicle depending on the goddefs, and f^om illu* 
minating which flie has a mundane eflablifiiment: and the un- 
apparent bonds which it contains are thofe vital conne&ives by 
which foul becomes united with body. Thefe bonds are faid to 
be fixed in the throne by Vulcan, becaufe this deity is fuperior 
to Junoy confidered according to her muncjane eftabliihment. All 
the gods except Bacchus were unable to perfuade Vulcan to free 
Juno from her bonds; becaufe Bacchus, or the mundane intelled, 
is the monad or proximately exempt producing caufe of the 
ultimate progreflions of all the gods ; and iience Vulcan, confi- 
dered according to his laft proctlHon, is fufpended from Bacchus, 
by whom at the fame time he is converted on high. Hence 
Bacchus is faid to have led him back to heaven : but it is addedf 
by means of intoxication ; i. e. by deific intelligence, through 
which every inferior deity is converted to deities of a fuperior 
charafkeriftic, and all the gods become abforbed in the ineffable 
principle of all things. Laftly, by Vulcan freeing Juno from her 
bonds, nothing more is meant than, that this goddefs according 
to her mundane eftablifhment receives a power from Vulcan, 
through which while ihe illuminates with a divine light her de- 
pending vehicle, (he is at the fame time exempt fix)m all inclination 
and paflive affe£iion towards the fubjed of her illuminations: and 
the fame reafoning mult be applied to every mundane divinity. 

Page 56. Gave that orach eoncermng the bladder S\ This 
•rade is preferred by Plutarch in his life of Thefeus, and is thus^ 
except in the laft line, tranflated by Langhora : 

From royal Aeixis thy honour, Thefeus, fprings. 

By Jove belov'd, the fire fupreme'of kings. 

See rifing towns, fee wide-extended ftates. 

On thee dependent, alk their future fates I 

Hence, hence with fear ! Thy favoured bark ihall ride. 

Safe, Uke a bladder, e'er the foamy tide. 

Page 
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Piagc 57. jfnJ that Bacclui himfelf appeared ai their leader.'^ 
The following PUtonic dogma, which belongs to the greateft 
arcana •£ ancient Wifdom, folves all that appears to be fo abfiinl 
and ridiculous to the atheSlical and fuperficial in fuch4ike hifto« 
lical relations as the prefent. Every deity beginning ifrom on 
high, produces his own proper feries to the laft of things; and 
this feries comprehends in itfelf many eflences differing from each 
other. Thust for inftanoe, the Sun produces AngeVtccd^ Dm- 
moniacal, Herotcal, Nyn^hkaly Panicalf and fuch4{ke powers, each 
of which fubiifts according to a folar chara6leri{lic: and the fame 
reafoning muft be applied to every other divinity* All thefc 
povrers are the perpetual attendants of the Godd, but they have 
. not all of them an efience wholly fuperior to man. For after 
fffential Heroes an order of fouls follows, who proximately go* 
Tern the affairs of men, and are dacmonlacal nanra c^so-ty, according 
to habitude «r allsancef but not effentially. Of this kind are the 
Nymphs that fympathiz^ with waters, Pans with the feet of 
goals, and the like : and they differ from thofe powers that are 
effentially of a daemoniacal chara£leriilic, in this, that they affume 
a variety of fhapes (each of the others immutably prefei ving one 
form), are fubje6^ to various paliions, and are the caufes of all- 
various deception to mankind. Proclus in Schol. MSS. in Cra« 
tylum obferves, that the Minerva whicjh fo often appeared to 
Ulyfks and Tejemachus was of .this latter kind, fin na-i koh TCAHf 
rpayeo'xcXfK, *m ftSncaVx^i "i^v^cu ^yMay ^rotxiAotf X^»>iMrM^ neu 
v^ffi^Ui wi^ Tov$ AT&ftirTCWq ^oXATEVo/iAiyat. oi« qy i) «&^« i} ru ohfffO'af 
1UU Ttf TiX«/A»x* ?»y«<»'a« !• e. " There are Pans with the feet of 
goats, and Minerval fouls affuming a variety of fhapes, and prox- 
imately governing mankind; fuch as was the Minerva that ap- 
peared to Ulyffes and Telemachus.'* The Bacchus therefore, 
that appeared to the Lacedaemonians in the war mentioned by 
Paufanias, muff be confidered as belonging to one of the orders 
pf thofe powers we have juil enumerated* 

Page 
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Page 6l. Tie/eui, wi^ Be departed to JUy the Almotaur^ The 
explanation ^ven by the moderns of the Minotauri and the other 
parts of the fable to which it belongs, is as abfurd and foreign 
from the truth, as any of their folutions of ancient fables. ** I 
(hall make it appear (fays the Abb6 Banier* with all the law'^ 
lefs levity of a Fretichman, and in the true fpirit of a Catholic 
divine) that the Minotaur^ with Pafipboi^ and the reft of that 
fietble, contain nothing but an intrigue of the queen of Crete 
with a captain named Taurus; and the artifice of Dasdalus only 
a fly confident." And in this tmpudent manner he explains 
the mofl celebrated fables of antiquity. It is true indeed, that 
my own countrymen are at prefent unacquainted with the divine 
wifdom of the ancients) but I do not know of any Englifh writer 
that has attempted to explain the Grecian fables in a manner fo 
impertinent, trifling, and abfurd. Surely every thinking mind 
muft unite with me in acknowledging, that if the ancients intend- 
ed to conceal in their fables nothing more than what Banier pre- 
fcnts us with, their fables are far more puerile than the riddles 
compofed by the ingenious Mr. Newbery for children. Lord 
Bacon, though far from penetrating the profound meaning of 
the ancients in thefe fables, faw enough to be convinced that they 
were replete with the higheft wifdom of which he had any con- 
ception ;^ and has done all in attempting to unfold them that 
great genius without the aflilWtnce oi genuine philofophy is able to 
cfFc6t. But^the mofl piercing fagacity, the mofl brilliant wit, and 
the mod exquifite fubtilty of thought, without this afidflance, are 
here of no avail. 

It is indeed eafy for ingenious men to give an explanation of 
an ancient fable, which to the fuperficial obferver fhall appear to 
be the precife meaning which its inventor defigned to convey, 
though it be in redlity very far from the truth. This may be 
iafily accounted for by confidering, that all fables are images of 

* Vol. i. of Che tranflatioRofhUMyUtology, p. 29. 

truths, 
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truths, but tbofe of the ancients, of truths with which but few 
are acquainted. Hence, like pidures of unknown perfons, they 
become the fubjeds of endlefs comjedure and abfurd opinion, 
from the fimilitude which every one fancies he difcovers in them 
to objeiSb with which he has been for a long time familiar. He 
who underftaads the explanations given by the Platonic philofo- 
phers of thefe fables will fubfcribe to the truth of this obler- 
▼ation, as it is impofliblt that thefe interpretations could fo 
wonderfully harmonize with the external or apparent meaning of 
the fables, without being the true explanations of their latent 
fenfe. But to return to the fable in queftion. Olympiodorus 
in his MS. Commentary on the Gorgias of Plato, beautifully 
unfolds moft of it as follows: " The Minotaur fignifies the favage 
pallions which our nature contains. The /i&rW which Ariadne 
gave toThefeus, a certain divine power conjoined with our nature. 
And the labyriniby the obliquity and abundant variety of life. 
Thcfeus therefore, being one of the moft excellent charadcrs, 
vanquifhed this impediment, and freed others together with him- 
felf." fA« yof f«yw1«v^j ra ly ufAtp Sij^tw^ vaSij aiijbtauyii. o h ^It^, 
%i%oa Tim ^vfecfuv tim^fAtm. o ^i Xa^v^tyfiof to o-xoXincy ««t roXv 

Page 62. For there is nothing extant of Mnf^tusy lic,'\ Unfor- 
tunately, at prefcnt, not one of the works of the ancient Mufseus 
is extant: for it is well known to all the learned, that the little 
poem entitled, The Loves of Hero and Leander was compofed 
by a grammarian of a much later age than that of Mufxus. 

Page 64. Hygiay who they report is the daughter of JEfculapius.l 
Hygkit or Health, in the Orphic hymn to JEfculapius, is called 
the wife of ^fculapius. But this is by no means difcordant 
with what Paufanias aiferts: for a communion of energies among 
divine natures was caUed by ancient theologifts ts^o^ y»iMqy or 
% facred mamage, Heoce> Health, confi^ered as proceediqg 

from 
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fiom JETcolapiosy may be caSed his daughter, and, ascommnni-^ 
Cttiog with him in divine energies, his wife. 

Page 64. When Bacchus Jirjl came into jitiua.1 The reader 
muft be careful to remember, that the Bacchus here mentioned 
vas one of thofe heroes of whom we have given an account in 
the note to p. 46 ; and that he was called Bacchus becaufe he 
defccndcd from the deitj of that liame. 

Page 67. HercuIcTi accqrding to the fabky JirangUng the DrO" 
^pms^l I have already obferved concerning Hercules, that he 
was one of thofe exalted charaders belonging to the hmnan raee, 
who, from their high degree of proximity and alliance to effential 
Henest were juftly called by the ancients Heroes xola 9c^^'' ^^ 
mccor^ng to habitude, and that he energized principally ac« 
cording to an intelle<Elual life. As Hercules, therefore, was a 
dbarader of this kind, it would be abfurd to confider the pro* 
digies related of him as hiflorical fa^s; but we fhould view them . 
in the light of fables, under which certain divine truths are con- 
cealed* Indeed, to fuch as confider the accounts given of Her« 
cules ashiftorie^l fads, we may very properly addrefs the words 
of Plato to Dionyiius, when he was interrogating him on this 
very fubjed, I mean the achievements of Hercules, "that if the 
things reported of Hercules are true, he was neither the fon of 
Jupiter, nor blefled, but on the contrary miferable : but if he 
was the fon of Jupiter and bleffed, the(e accounts are falfe/' 
* aX\ui Ti iu rotg rot roiavlu (M^a^ia ^syovo'tf, nvnv avtx^tSu vTmIuv 

But the meaning of the prefent fable, as Paufanias very pro- 
perly calls it, appears to be as foUowa : A dragon is a fymbol of 
the partial life of the foul, i. e* of the life which (he leads while 
ieparated from the gods : for as a dragon is faid to caft o£Fits 
ikin and become young again, fo the foul acquires^rejuvenefcency 
* Olympiodori MSS. Schol. vol Platoais Gorgiam; 
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hj always defcending into generation* It is therefore by no 
means wonderful, that Hercules, who was bom with intelledual 
pieiogatives fo much fuperior to the bulk of mankind, ihould 
even from his infancy hav^ been remarkably united with divine 
naturesi and thus may be faid to have vanquiihed a partial lire, 
ivhich is implied by his ftrangling dragons in his in£mcy. I only 
add farther concerning Hercules at prefent, that as he defcended 
from Jupiter, it appears to me that his life was both pontic and 
phihfophtc^ and this in the higheit degree poflible to human 
nature. , v 

Pkge 67, Minerva rifingfrom tit head of Jupiter J\ Minerva, 
as Plato beautifully obferves in the Cratylus, is dnfU intelligence: 
and hence fhe is faid to have proceeded from the head of Jupiter, 
or 1^ demiurgic intelle6fc, by which the world was produced, 
becaufe (he is the progeny of the deific intelligence of this intelled, 
which is the very fummit, flower, and as it were head of Jupiter. 

Ibid. 67. For they fir/l of all denominated Minerva ErganeJ^ 
Ergane means artificer: and the proprietj- of this appellation 
muft be obvious to every one, from what we obferved in the pre* 
ceding note; I mean, that fhe is the immediate progeny of the 
artificer of the univerfe. 

Page 68. Jupiter^ who is denominated PolieusJ] Polieue meant 
the guardian of a city ; and this is a very proper epithet of Ju« 
piter, becaufe he is the caufe of ?l politic and philofophic life. 

Page 69. In her handjhe hold* a fpear^ a Jhieldlies at her feet^ 
and near her fpear there is a dragon^ tvhich may perhaps be Erich ^ 
thomus; andatthehafe of the flatue the generation of Pandora is 
reprefentcd.'} The fpear of Minerva is a fymbol of that all-per- 
vading power, through which the gods without control arc 
enabled to pervade the univerfe, t% aid fublunary forms, and to 
amputate bafe matter. Htr Jhield tignifies that untamed power, 
which firft appears in her effence, and from thence becomes an 
invincible defence to the gods ; through which they remain fecure 
from paffioD, and reiga oter the univerfe triumphant and pure, 
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A dragon^ toOf is very properly coniidered as one of tlic fylnbolf 
Ibelonging to this goddefs. For, as we have before obferved, thfi 
animal fignifies the partial life of the foul, or, in other words^ 
the condition of its intelk8 when feparated from £*yme inuHtds : 
and it is the province of Minerva, as we are informed by Produsy 
to eftablifh ^U partiaNntelledSy in the univerfal inttlleff o£ Jupiter, 
With refped to Pandorai it is well known that, according to 
the fable, fiie was a woman made out of earth by Vulcan, at the 
command of Jupiter, in order to take vengeance on Prometheus 
for having ftokn fire from heaven ; that fhe was adorned by each 
god with fome particular gift ; and that (he was afterwards fent 
by Jupiter to Epimetheus the brother of Prometheus with a box 
lull of all-various evils. The recondite meaning however of this 
fable is, I fear, at prefent perfeftly unknown ; and therefore I 
Aall prefent the reader with the following beautiful explanation 
of it from the MS. Scholia of Olympiodonis on the Gorgias of 
Plato:—** Prometheus is the infpediive guardian of the defcent of 
fational fouls: for to txett z prowdetUtal energy i% iht trnploj^ 
ment of the rational foul, and prior to any thing elfe, to know 
ilfelf. Irrational natures indeed perceive through percuffion, 
and prior to impuliion know nothing: but the rational nature is 
dble, prior to information from another, co know what is ufe- 
fiil. Hence Epimetheus is the infpedlive guardian of the 
irrational foul, becaufe it knows through petcufiion, and not 
prior to it. Prometheus, therefore, is that power which prefides 
over the defcent of rational fouls. But^r^ fignifies the rational 
ibiil itfelf ; becaufe, as fire tends upwards, fo the rational foul 
purfues things on high. But'you will fay, Why is this fire faid to 
have been f^olcn I I ahfwer. That ^hich is flolen is ttansferred 
from its proper place to one th^t is foreign. Since, therefore, 
the rational foul is fent from its proper place of abode on high, 
to earth as to a foreign region, on this account the fire is (aid to 
be ftolen. But why was it concealed in a reed? Becaufe a reed 
is cavernous like a conduit {>ipe {<rv^%yyfiin()^ and therefore %• 
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ni&es the fluid body (to ^tvrov (tvimu) in which the foul is carried. 
But why was the fire ftolen contrary to the Will of Jupiter? 
Again the fabk fpeaks as a fable: for both Prometheus and Ju- 
piter are willing that the foul (Iiould abide on high; but as it is 
requifite that ihe (hould defcend^ the fable fabricates particulars 
accommodated to the perfons. And it reprcfents, indeed, the 
fuperior chara6^er, which is Jupiter, as unwilling; for he wi(he« 
the foul always to abide on high : but the inferior charafter Pro- 
metheus obliges her to defcend. Jupiter therefore ordered Pan* 
dura to be made. And what elfe is this, than the irrational foul* ^ 
.which is of a feminine chara6teriftic? For as it was neccffary 
that the foul (hould defcend to thefe lower regions,, but, being 
incorporeal and divine, it was impoflible for her to be conjoined 
with body without a medium, hence fhe becomes united with it 
through the irrational foul. But this irrational foul was called 
Pandora, becaufe each of the gods bellowed on it fome particular 
gift. And this fignifies that the illuminations which terreilrial 
natures receive, take place through the celcftial bodiesf ." 

I add farther concerning Minerva, from Proclus on the Ti- 
maeus, that fhe is called Fhofpher^ becaufe fhe extends the whole 
of intelleAual light. The Satnouri as eftabliihing every partial 
intelleft in the total intellections of her father Jupiter. Calliergos^ 
or producing beautiful worhsy as comprehending all the works of 
her father in intelledual beauty. A' mrgin^ as extending an 
im defiled and unmingled purity. Atgiochosy or ^gis --bearing y as 
moving the whqje of Fate, and governing its produftions, PUf* 
lofophicy as replete'with intelledual knowledge, and the light of 
wifdom. And Philopolemic, as uniformly ruling over the oppof- 

♦ The true man, or the rational foul, conlifts of intelUS, cogitation^ and 
opinion: but the fummitof the irrational life is the pba/itafy under which defrt 
like a many-headed favage bcaft, znd anger like a raging lion, fubfift. 

•f- For the irrational foul iff an immaterial body y or, in other words, vitalized 
txtenjioh, fuch as the mathematical bodies which wt f^ame in the phantafy ; and 
the celeftial bodici are of this kind. 
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ing natures which the world contains, Produs fiirther inform! 
us in MSS. SchoL in Cratylum, ** that this goddefs is called 
Fsdofjy and Heabb; the former, becaufe (he caufes intelleA to 
. rule over neceffity, and form over matter; and the latter, becaufe 
(he preferves the univerfe perpetually whole, perfe6^ exempt from 
age, and free from difeafe. It is the property therefore of' this 
goddefs to elevate and diftribute, and through an inteUefbial 
dance, as it were, to conned, eftabliih, and defend inferior na- 
tures in fuch as are more divine." n a9i)|» NIKH v^^my^wSm nm 
YTIEIA, T»p fM » vow n^w voiov0'« tik mfayiaitf km vo u^o^ <ni; vXss, 
•^o» i^ott nm TtXuev, xai aym^f km «»o0«v iimft^athvaa t» wau •mhoi 
•9» fm r%» 5f«v ravkft km t* ajfayw, km fAt^Wf km hm rn^ ni^c 
;i^c(iMK ^vm/Aif rmi 9iio1*(ok, km wipmv km f^pip tt »i;7o»$» 

Page 75. //if rep9rte4 that thu Jaiue fell from heaven.'l The 
reafon why fome flatues were called by the ancients Diopeieu^ 
is (faysjamblichus apud Phot. p. 554) ** becaufe the occult 
art by which they were fabricated by human hands, was 
inconfpicuous/' 

Page 75* CalEmachu made for tht JItUue of the goddefs a lamp 
of goidf wbkhf when filed witi oU, bums day and ntgbt for tbe 
ffacc of a yior^ fsfc* ] The ancients with great propriety dedi- 
cated a burning lamp to Minerva, as (he is the goddefs of Wif- 
dom : for as truth is light itfelf, and has a moft Intimate ^ance 
with wifdom,it is impo(&ble that any corporeal fubftance can more 
aptly fymbolize with wifdom than feniible light. Hence Afcle- 
pius Trallianus in SchoL MSS. in Nicom. Arithmet. Ifagogen. 
beautifully derives the etymon of oofia wifdom from to aaftQ 
ibi perf^cwms and char. But for the (ake of the liberal reader 
I will tranfcribe the paiFage, as the manufcript is very rare, apa 
III Ti in or^i» ; f OBjbUP oil va^m, t%% ov^a, »f 0*0^ ii»i|evaa t» vavW* 
Ofot ^f vodiy om/Io tovIo oo^vtb tXixdn; XiyofAO cvtn tou f wIo;. oSev kox 
A^ifoltXn;, 9wS ooaob fcaole^ Tat;7a( iri^o/Ii^fAoaB koh xoSof » teoXci. 
$mwf TO oetfti titfdf r« xix^vfiftcyo^ ly OKolf Vji euytout (L tk »YitOMi) 

iH ftff MM fmoif urifiettfi hm noiils laXaSv wl»i. u e. *< What then 
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tt tolfdom? We reply that it is a certain cUarnefsy as being that 
which renders all things perfpicuous. But from whence was 
this word ckamefs denominated ? We reply. From light. From 
whence alfo Ariftotle calls all foch things as are apparent^ lutni^ 
turns and pure. Since therefore the clear is accuftomed to lead 
into light and knowledge things concealed in the darknefs of 
ignorance, on this account it is thus denominated." 

The following remarkable paflage, indeed, (hews that the an<^ 
cients were in pofleffion of a ftone, from which they made ever* 
huming wicks for lamps. This paflage is from ApoUonius, in 
his little treatife entitled Irof »m 0a9fMP7MU^ or Wonderful Hiftories^ 
and is taken from Tacus. Taxoc ly ry ^ip & Xidtfy, xapvrte; (^no-iy) 

%ifpEXfMeyii«. rpt^ovo't ^* ^1 ^^ *i <' ^^X**?* *& '^^ KxtofMvet X«^«rp« 
j|^ aitaW«vr«« TW» $f ixjMayiiftn' T*;y ft;?r<x»o/Afytf r n v>iva%i yiyfileu^ 
ih v^oloff, a70i» y(>^yu&ii (forte x^)}/Afi6l^) xaflcu, t^ roll ro (x/»ayiMr 

■VITiStiai. J^ fAID pV7rO{ »rOppl»y »t/Io ^6 XfVXW X9U XCtd^pOV ytyclai U70 TOO 

«rpoj, xa» vaChf f*? ray awlfltj •yXP'*?" Xf"*^ '^* ^ iXXw^"** /***"•* '*'o» 

irlA?fMl»{^ofAfi>ot;f n 09'fAii rot/ fX\v;i^yMV KaM^vdv. y»0>i7w ^f o Xi$o^ 
o/V, xai ly Kapvr« /eai y ix^* ov xai Ti^vofAa iXoCi y. voXv? Ik ly Ki/srf^; kaW 
C«Mroy')A;y«9ro tov; Fifoty^ot; w; tm ZoXw; vopfvojXfyoK, ly ap<5*fp« r9V EX* 
fAcuov voro x«l« Vf7ptfy» xM xdia' ro veuffftKi^vot av^iicttj xflM9r«X»y ^$iy«y1of 
Tw tfvXuyiot/ fcfM^lat x«i o Xidof. That is, *^ Tacus in his Treatife on 
Stones fays, that the done which is called Caryflius contains % 
certain woolly and coloured fubftance, from which garments are 
fpun and wove. Wicks for lamps likewife are twifted from this 
fubftance, which burn with a clear light, without being con- 
fumed* Thefe garments, too, are not purified from the dirt 
which they contrad by water ; but they enkint^e the branches 
of vines, and then place the garments on them. The dirt is by 
this means removed, and the garments become white and pure 
through the fire, and adapted to the purpofes for which they 
were before employed* £i4 the wtch which are formed from 
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this Jubftsmct for lamps j tvben burnt with oily give a perpetual Tight^ 
without requiring frefh fupply* By the fmell too of thefe lamps, 
thofe that labour under the falling fickoefs are dete&ed« Thii 
ftone grows in Caryilus, front whence it derives its name. It 
likewife abounds in that part of Cyprus through which yotr 
defcend.from Gerandrum towards Soh'i qjd the left hand of El- 
Tnzus beneath the rocks. This ftone increafes about the fuU 
inoon» and is diminlfhed when the moon decreafes.^' It appears 
from this curious paifage, that this flone Car^ius muft be the 
&me with liuum, vivum^ or ajbeftinunu 

What Plutarch too, ir Ai J:reatife, tVhy the Oracles ceafe t» 
give anfwerst fays coneming the non-exiftence of this ftone in 
his time, particularly d&erves the attention of the philofophic 
reader. " It is not long (feys he) fince the quarry of Caryftus 
has ceafed to yield a certain foft ftone, which ufed to be drawn 
into a fine thrcadtj for I fuppofe that fome here have feen tow- 
els, net-work, and coifs, woven of that thread w]iich coidd not 
be burnt ; but when they were foiled with ufing> people threw 
them into the fire, and took them out white and clean ; for the 
fire only ferved to purify them. But all this is vanifhed, and 
nothing is to be found in the quarry now, but fome few fibres or 
hairy threads, lying fcattered up and dovtm. Ariftotlc and his 
followers affirm, that the caufe of all this is owing to an exha- 
lation within the eatth, the phacnomena proceeding from which 
fail, or again make their appearance, when tLis exhalation fails, 
or revives and recovers itfelf again." The raibn why' this ftone 
fometimes fails, and at others appears again, can only be fatisfafto- 
jrily accounted for by that theory refpcfting fertile and barren pe- 
riods, which the reader will find unfolded in the note to page 104. 

With refped to the lamp mentioned by Paufanias, whethcc 
its burning day and night for a year was entirely owing to the 
wick being made of Carpafian flax, fo that the lamp was not 
larger than the lamps ufed in common, deferves t<^ inveftigated 
by the curious in natural refearches. But that the ancients pof. 
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fcfled the art of conftrufting lamps that would burn for many ages 
without fupply, I think the liberal reader will be fully convinced, 
from peruiing the following account of lamps found in ancient 
fcpulchres, collc^d from Licctus, De Lucernis Antiquorum, 
Baptifta Porta, and Panciiollua. 

In the firfl place, then, Baptifta Porta in his treatife of Natu- 
ral Magic, relates, that about the year 1550, in the ifland Nefis 
in Naples, a marble fepulchre of a certain Roman was difcover- 
cd, upon the opening of which, a phial was found containing 
a burning lamp. This lamp became extind on breaking the 
phial, and expofing the light to the open air. It appeared that 
this lamp had been concealed before the advent of Chrift. Thofc 
who faw the lamp reported, that it emitted a moft fplcndid flame. 
But the moft celebrated is the lamp of Pallas the fon of Evander, 
who was killed by Turnus, as Virgil relates in the tenth book of 
his ^neid« 

This was difcovered not far from the city of Rome, in the 
year 1401, by a countryman, who digging deeper than ufual, ob* 
ferved a ftone fepulchre, containing' the body of a man of ex- 
traordinary fize, which was as entire as if recently interred, and 
which had a large wound in the breaft. Above the head of the 
deccafed there was found a lamp burning with perpetual fire, 
which neither wind nor water, nor any other fuperinduced liquor 
could extinguifli : but the lamp being bored in the bottom, and 
broke by the importunate enemies of this wonderful light, the 
flame. immediately vanifhed. That this was the body of Pallas, 
is evident from the infcription on the tomb, which was as 
follows J 

* Pallas, Evander's Con, whom Tiimut' (pear 
In bactle flew, of mighty bulk, lies here* 

Iii the Appian Road too, at ^ome, in the time of Pope Paul 
the Third, a lamp was difcovered burning in the fepulchre of Tul- 
lia the daughter of Cicero^ which became ezti&& on the admif. 
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fion of the external air* From whence it appears that this lamp 
had continued to (hine for about 1 950 years* The hiftorian^ 
Pancirollusy who mentions this lamp, is a refpet^able author, and 
relates it as a well-known fa6ty in his curious book, entitled. Con- 
cerning memorable Things known to the Antients, but now 
loft. 

Saint Auftin too (De Civitat. Dei, 1*21* cap. 6.) fays, that 
ft lamp was found in a temple dedicated to Venus, which was 
always expofed to the open weather, and could never be con- 
fumed, or extinguiihed. And Ludovicus Vives, his commen- 
tator, mentions another lamp, which was found a little before hit 
time, that had continued burning for 1050 years. 

A very remarkable-lamp was difcovered about the year 1500, 
near Ateftes, a town belonging to Padua in Italy, by a ruftic, 
who digging deeper than ufual, found an earthen urn, contain- 
ing another urn, in which laft was a lamp placed between two 
cylindrical veflels, one of gold, and the other of filver, and each 
of which was full of a very pure liquor, by whofe virtue, it is 
probable, the lamp had continued to fhine for upwards of 1500 
years ; and, unlefs it had been expofed to the air, might have 
•continued its wonderful light for a ftill greater period of time. 
This curious lamp was the workmanfhip of one Maximus Oly- 
bius, who moft probably efFeded this wonder by a profound 
Ikill in the chymical art. On the greater urn fome verfes were 
inferibed in Latin, which may be tranflated as follows: 

I. 

Plund'rers, forbear this gift to touch, 

'Tis awful Pluto's own j 
A fecret rare the world conceals^ 

To fuch as you unknown. 

II. 

Olyb'ius m this fltniler vafe 

The elements has chain'd ; 
Pigefled with labbrious art. 

From fecret fcience gain'd. 
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III. 

With guardian care two copious ttrni 

Tht coHlj juice confine^ 
Lef^, thro' the ruins of decay^ 

The lamp (hould ceafe to Ihine. 

On the leffer urn were the following verfet i 

Plund'rers with prying eyes, away 1 | 
What mean ye by this curious Aay ? 
Hence witli your cunning, patr«n go4# 
With bonnet wing'd, and magic rod I 
Sacred s^one to Pluto's name. 
This ihighty work of endlefs fame. 

It appears to me, that the perpetuity of thefc lampt was ow-^ 
lag to the confummate tenacity of the unduous matter with 
which the flame was united, being fo proportioned to the ftrength 
of the fire, that, like the radical moiflure aid natural heat m 
animals, neither of them could conquer or deftroy the other. 
Licetus, who is of this opinion, obferves, that in order to pre* 
ferve this equality of proportion, the ancients hid thefe lamps in 
caverns, or clofe monuments : and hence it has happened, that 
on opening thefe tombs, the admiifion of freih air to the lamps 
has produced (o great an inequality between the flame and the 
oil, that they have been prefently extinguiflied. 

Page 77. Canephorioi,2 So called, from carrying cannifters in 
which the facred rites were depofited* 

Page 79« The Crommyonian hoarj^ I have already obferved 
that the labours of Hercules are allegorical: perhaps, therefore, 
his deilroying this boar iignifies his fubduing the fierce and fa* 
vage nature of the paflions. 

Page 8 1* But U Ufald of Pan^ &ff«] Pan, according to the 
Orphic theology, is the monad or fummit of all the fublunary 
local gods and daemons, and firfl: fubfifts at the extremity of the 
IntelUgibU order, being there, as we are informed by Damafcius, 
10 other than the celebrated Protogonus, or Phanes* As the 
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Moon therefore, as well as many other divinities, is celebrated 
by the Orphic theologifts as both male and female^ perhaps Pan 
is the mafculine power of the moon; and this opinion is flrength- 
enedby the following curious paffage from Stephanus deUrbibuSs 
in the article Panos. ** There is (fays he) a great llatuc of 
Pan, with its private parts raifed in a ftraight diiredion to the 
length of feven fingers. The right hand of the llatue holdt 
whips elevated towards the moon, of which luminary they fay- 
Pan is an image •" t^i ^i ««* tow kv^v ay^Xft* fuy^, •pSiowco* i^w t« 

fccffiv Hfcu To> n«»a. Let the reader, however, carefully remem- 
ber that the Par\ feen by the Lacedxmonian meffenger was » 
daemoniacal power, and not the divinity of this namct 

Page 82. J£/ciylus tuas the firjl that reprefented tbefe iBviniiies 

mihfnakts in their hair^"] Thofe who are of opinion that the Or. 

phic hymns are i^urious compofitions, will doubtlefs imagine 

that their opipion is indifputably confirmed by the j^efent pai^ 

fagc; for the furies in thefe hymns* are called o^ioirXox«/xo», or 

fnaky-haired ; and confequently it may be faid, they muft have 

been written pofterior to the time of iEfchylus, if what Paufa-* 

Qias affcrts be true. It muft, however, be remembered, that -^f- 

chylus was accufed of inferting in his tragedies things belonging 

to the'myfteriesf ; and I (hall produce fome very ftrong argu-» 

ments in the courfe of thefe notes, to prove that the Orphic 

hymns which have come down to us, are the very hymns which 

were ufed in the Eleufinian myfteries. If this be the cafe, either 

Paufanias is miftakcn in what he aflcrts of ^fchylus in this 

place ; or, which appears to me to be more probable, being a maa 

rcligioufly fearful of difclofing any particulars belonging to^the 

myfteries, he means that no one prior to ^fchylus openly repre- 

fent^ the Furies with {hakes in their hair; or, in other words, 

that jEfchylus was the firft prophane writer (as a Cbriftian would 

• Vid. hym. 69. 

f yi4. Fabric. Biblioth, torn. i< p. 606, 
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exprefs himfclf, when fpeaking of fome pagan, with reference to 
the authors of the Bible) who defcribcd the Furies in this man- 
ner. I (hall only obfcrvc farther at prefent, that there is a paf» 
fage in the Cataplus of Lucian, which very much corroborates 
my opinion. The paffage is as follows: "Tell me. Cynic, for 
you are initiated in the Eleujtnian Myfteries^ do not the prefent 
particulars appear to you fimilar to thole which take place in the 
Myfterics? Cyn. Very much fo. See then, here' comes a cer- 
tain torch-bearer, with a dreadful and threatening counterfance. It 
it therefore one of the Furies ? " £»w« ^aoi, jIiXwOaj yof , t» Kvyi^cf, t» 
%K\vvM.^ ovx ofioia To(( fxu Ta ty&a^e crot ^oxu; KTN« §v ^syii^* aIov 
tvf vpo<rcp;^iIat t»s ^'iiJov^wow rif^ (fcQifov t*, x«» MTritXii^ixoy wp oQxt^ 
wova-eC i m^» ttov fpi»>v; fftv; It is evident from this paflage, that 
the Furies in the Myftcries were of a terrible appearance, which 
Paufanias informs us was not the cafe with their ilatues: audit 
is from the circumftance of the ftatues of thefe divinities not 
teing in the leaft dreadful in their appearance, that he infers 
iEfchylus was the firft that reprefented them fo. Hence, as the 
Myfteries were inftituted long before iEfchylus, it is evident, 
that the terrible afpefts of the Furies were not invented by him: 
and it is more than probable that this dreadful appearance was 
principally caufed by the fnakes in their hair. The fame Or- 
phic hymn, too, calls the Furies f aCipva-s^, i. e. having terrific 
(ifpeSs* 

Page 82.] The verfes of Homer, alluded to by Paufanias, arc 
to be found in the 2jd book of the Iliad; and are thus tranf- 
latedby Mr. Pope: 

,..-« .—— and emulate tby fire. 

The great Meciflheus ; who, in days of yore, 
In Theban games the nobleft trophy bore, 
(The games ordain'd dead Oedipus to grace) 
And fingly vanquiih'd the Cadmaean race* 

Page 84^ For the pomp of the Panatbenata.'] The Atheni« 
«uis had two feitivals in honour of Minerva, tha former of which. 
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on account of tKc greater preparation required In its celebration, 
was called the greater Panathenata ; and the latter, on account of 
its requiring a lefs apparatus, was denominated the lejfer Panathe' 
naia* The celebration of them likewife was diftinguifhed by 
longer and fhorter periods of time. In the greater Panathenaia* 
too, the veil •f the goddefs was carried about, in which, fays 
Proclus, the giants were reprefented vanquifhed' by the 01ym<- 
piau gods, Proclus farther informs us (in Tim* p* 26.) that 
thefe fedivals figuified the beautiful, order wliich proceeds into 
the world from intelle£):, and the unconfufed difUndion of mun- 
dane contrarieties. But what are we to underfi:and by the veil 
of the goddefs, and the vidlory obtained over the giants ? I an- 
fwer, Her veil is an emblem of that one life or nature of the 
iiniverfe, which, as Proclus obferves, the goddefs weaves, by thofe 
intelledlual vital powers which her eflence contains: and the bat- 
tle of the giants againft the Olympian gods, fignifies the oppo- 
fitlon between the laft demiurgic powers of the univerfe (or 
thofe powers which partially fabricate and proximately preiide 
over mundane natures), and fuch as are firft. But Minerva is 
faid to have vanquifhed the giants, becaufe fhe rules over thefc 
ultimate artificers of things, by her unifying powers. 

Page 85, Jrjfie and Callifte.'} That is, hjl and mojl beautiful. 
It appears to me, that Diana was thus denominated from her 
intimate alliance with Apollo: for Proclus, in his MSS. Schoh'a 
on the Cratylus, informs us that there is a great correfpondence 
between the Coric* or virginal feries, and the ApoUoniacal, 
«' For (fays he) the former is the unity of the middle triad of 
rulers, i. e. of the fupcrmundane gods, and emits from herfelf 
■ vivific powers: but the latter converts the folar principles to one 
union: and the folar principles are allotted a fubfiflence imme* 

♦ This feries conftitutes the vivific triad offuptrmundane gods, and coa- 
fifts of Diana, Proferpine, and Minerva ; or, accor4ing eo the Chaldaea* 
theologifts, of Hecate, Soul, and Virtue, which are only different namec 
.«f the fame p«weri« 

diately 
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diately after the vivific. Hence, according to Orpheus, when 
Ceres delivered up the government to Proferpine, (he thus ad- 
raonifhed her: 

i. e. 

Bat next Apollo's florid bed afcend ; 

For thtis the god fam'd offspring ihall keget. 

Refulgent with the beams of glowing flre» 

But how could this be the cafe, unlefs there was a confiderahlc 
degree of communion between thefe divinities?" AsApoUo, there- 
fore, from his analogy to thegoody or th^ firft caufe, ms^y very pro- 
perly be called /^tf 3^ (for Apollo emits from his effence intellec- 
tual, and /^^^oo^fupcrefTential light), Diana likewife may be thus 
denominated from her intimate alliance with Apollo. The fame 
reafon too accounts for her being called mofi beautiful : for Nf er- 
cury, Venus y and Apollo, compofe the fupermundane elevating 
triad, and are moft profoundly united to each other* 

Page 91. The daman Anteros.'\ Of this power, who avenges 
the injuries of lovers, the following remarkable ftory is told by 
Eunapius in his Life of Jamblichus: ** This philofopher went 
with his difciples to Gadara in Syria, a place fo famous for baths, 
that after Baiae in Campania it is the fecond in the Roman em- 
pire. Here a difpute about baths arifing while they were bath- 
ing, Jamblichus fmiling faid to them : * Though what I am 
going to difclofe is not pious, yet for your fakes it (hall be un- 
dertaken; ' and at the fame time he ordered his difciples to en- 
quire of the natives, what appellations had been formerly given 
to two of the hot fountains, which were indeed lefs than the 
others, but more elegant. Upon enquiry, they found themfelvcfli 
unable to difcover the caufe of their nomination ; but were in- 
formed that the one was called E,ros or /.<w^, and the other ^«- 
terosy or the god who avenges the injuries of lovers^ Jamblichus 
immediately touching the water with his hand (for he fat, pcr- 
bapcy on the margin of the fountain) ,and murmuring a few words, 

raifed 
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rciifed from the bottom of the fountain a fair boy, of n moderate 
itaturc, whofe hair feemcd to be tinged with gold, and the upper 
part of whofe bread was of a luminous appearance* His com- 
panions being aftoniftied at the novelty of the affair, Let us pafs 
on, fays he, to the next fountain; and at the fame time he arofe^ 
fixed in thought, and, performing the fame ceremonies as before, 
called forth the other Love, who was in all refpefts fimiiar to the 
former, except that his hair fcattered in his neck was blacker, 
and Was like the fun in refulgence. At the fame time, both the 
boys eagerly embraced Jamblichus, as if he had been their na- 
tural parent : but he immediately reftored them to their proper 
feats, and, when he had waflied, departed from the place," Let 
the reader, however, be careful to remember, that though Eros 
and Anteros are gods confidered according to their firfl fubfift- 
ence, yet thefe which are mentioned by Eunapius were of the 
daemoniacal order; and were perhaps dasmons only xa1a <r;^«crw, ac- 
eording to hahitudcy or alliance, 

Tzgc 91. Carrying nvith them hurning lamps,'] The propriety 
of employing burning lamps, in a contcft facred to Prometheus, 
is fufficiently apparent from the account we have already given of 
this divinity. For Prometheus, we have fhewn, is the infpec- 
tive guardian of the defcent of rational fouls; and fire, from its 
tending upwards, is an emblem of the rational foul. As a burn- 
ing lamp therefore may be confidered^s a very proper image of 
our rational part, it appears to me, that this cuflom adopted by 
the Athenians, of running from *he altar of Prometheus to the 
city with burning lamps, in which he alone was viAorious whofe 
lamp remained unextinguifhed in the race, was intended to figni- 
fy that he is the true conqueror in the race of life, whofe rati .^nal 
part is not cxtlngulfhed, or, in ether words, does not become dor- 
mant in the career. 

Page 91 i For Socrates^ in the night before that day on which 
Plato became his difcipky faw in a drfam a fwanjly to his bofomJ^ 
The foul of Plato, according to the ancients, defcended from 

8 Apollo, 
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Apollo, to whom the fwan is facrcd ; and confequcntly this bird 
plainly figniHed Plato In the dream of Socrates* Olympiodoni* 
tooy in his Life of Plato, informs us^ that when that philofopher 
was near his death, he dreamt that he was changed into a fwan, 
and that, by flying from tree to tree, he gave much trouble to the 
f -vlers in catching him : and this dream, fays he, according to the 
'• ^:raticSimmia8, iignified that his meaning would not be appre- 
1 *'nded by his interpreters. For interpreters are fimilar to fowlers, 
by attempting to explain the conceptions of the ancients : and 
Plato's meaning cannot be apprehended, becaufe his uifcourfes» 
like thofe of Homer, may be underfbood phyfically, ethically^ 
theologically, and in fhort multlfarioufly. For the fouls of Homer 
and Plato are faid to have been produced all-harmonic Let it 
however be remembered, that though Plato's meaning was by 
no means apprehended by his more ancient interpreters, yet it is 
inoft divinely and fully unfolded by the latter Platonifts, among 
whom Olympiodorus holds a very diftinguilhed place. 

Page 9 1 • J^pollo changed him into the hird whofe name he horeJ\ 
Nothing more appears to be fignlfied by this fable, than that Cyc- 
nus was a man wholly given to external harmony, and who there- 
fore knew nothing of philofophy, wliich is the greateft mufic, a» 
Plaro in the Fhaedo beautifully obferves. In confequence there- 
fore of this negleft of his foul he became united with the life of 
a fwan, as the punifliment of his- guilt. But obferve, that whea 
the rational foul is faid to be changed into a brute, the meaning id, 
that the foul becomes bound to the life of a brute in the fame man- 
ner as our prefiding daemons are united with our fouls: for the hu- 
man foul never becopes the animating part of a brute, any more 
than damons become human fouls. I only add, that the doftrine of 
tranfmig^tion when viewed in this light is extremely beautiful ; 
and Syrianus and Proclus were, I believe, the firft by whom it was 
thus explained. ./ - 

Page 92. There it a temfle of Ceres ThefmopheruiJ^ Ceres was 
with great propriety worihipped by the ancieots as The/mopharusp 
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wthe legyialor: for this gbddefs, as we are informed by Salluft^ 
Di DUi d Mundot according to her mUndane diftribution is the 
divinity of the planet Saturn: Saturn, according to Plato in the 
Cratylus, \%fure intelleQ ; and law^ according t» the fame great 
philofopher in his Laws, is »ov ^aiofAi), a djfinBuHon ofintelleS. 

Tzgc 92. Tk Jirji fruitt of the Hyperboreans are fent,'] It ap- 
pears from the Scholiaft on Pindar, that the Gceeks called t^^ 
Thracians Boreans: there is therefore ((ays Larcher) great priy- 
bability, that they called the people beyond thefe Hyperboreans. 
Callimachus, in his hymn to Delos, mentions thefe people in 
the following lines, as tranflated by Dr. Dodd: 



-ftates flowing from each clime 



Of the well-peopled globe, from eaft to weft. 
From Ar^ic and jintarffie pole^wherc Heav'n 
The virtue of the habitants rewards 
With length of days : thefe to the Delian god 
Begin the grand proceifion ; and in hand 
The holy iheaves and myftic offerings bear. 

Ptg^92, Commit them to the Arimqfpu'] The Arimafpi were 
Hyperborean Cyclopians, who dwelt about the Scythian river 
Arimafpus, which is full of golden fands* 

Page 93. j^polh Dhn^(lotus*2 Perhaps inftead of ^oyucrtib1o$ 
it (hould be iM*va-ulr}^f Dionyfoter or the faviour of Bacchus* My 
reafons for fuppofing that' this alteration is requifite, are de-* 
rived from the following curious and beautiful paffage, from the 
MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Phaedo of Pktto: 
** In order,' *^ fays he, **to the foul's defcent, it is necefiary that 
fhe (hould firft eftablifh an animating image of herfclf in the 
body ; and in the fecond place, that ihe (hould fympathize with 
the image, according to a fimilitude of form: for every form 
paffes into a famenefs with itfelf, through naturally verging to 
itfelf. In the third place, being fituated in a divifible nature, 
it is necelTary that (he (hould be lacerated and fcattered together 
with fuch a nature, and that (he (hould M into an ultimate 

dilbri* 
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^ftributiony till, through the energies of jl cathartic life, flic 
raifes herfelf from the extreme difperfiony and loofens the bond 
of fympathy through which (he is united with body : and till, 
at the fame time energizing without the image, (he becomes efta* 
blifhed according to her primary Ufe. And we may heboid » 
refemblance" of all this in the fahle refpeding Bacchus, the ex^ 
emplar of our intelledl. For it is faid that Dionyfius, e(labli(h* 
ing his image in a mirror, purfued it, and thus became di(lri« 
buted i«to the univerfe* But Apollo excited and elevated 
Bacchus; this god being a cathartic deity, and the true fa^ 
viour of Dlonjifius^ and on this account he is celebrated as Di* 
^nyfoter*.^* Such as are defirous of feeing the original of thig 
curious paflage, and many important particulars refpe6ling the 
myfleries of Bacchus unfolded, from Greek manufcripts, may 
confult my Dtffertation on the Elevjinian and Bacchic Myfteries. 

Page 93. And of Earthy whom they call a tnighty g^ddefs*'] 
Earth is called by Plato, in the Timaeus, the moil ancient and 
lirft of the gods in the heavens: and this, fays Proclus, on ac< 
count of her ftability and generative power, her fymphony with 
heaven, and her pofition in the centre of the univerfe* For 
the centre pofleffes a mighty power in the unlverfe, as conneft- 
ing all its circulations ; and hence it was called by the Pytha- 
goreans the tower of Jupiter, from its containing a demiurgic 
guard And if we recoiled the Platonic hypothelis concerning^ 
the earth, that our habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, 
and very different from the true earth, which is adorned with a 
beauty fimilar to that of the heavens, we (hall have no occafion 
to wonder at her being called the firft and moft ancient of the 
celeftial gods." But the Platonic hypothefis which Proclus al- 
ludes to is this, which is an E^ptian tradition: that the fummit 
of the earth is ethereal, in order that it may unite with the orb * 
pf the m\Doa \ that it is every where perforated with holes like a 

* la the MS. it is h^w^ukil ^ot ihould doubtlefs be read how9tS\inf\ 

pumice 
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pumice ftonc; and that we rcfide at the bottom of certain of 
thefe hollows, while we fancy that we dwell on the fummit of 
the earth. The great antiquity of this Jodrine may be collefted 
from what Homer fays in the Iliad, that Heaven and Earth are 
common to the three divinities, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto*: 
and confequently each of thefe muft be divided between them. 
The earth, therefore, muft be divided analogous to the univerfej 
into that which is ccleflial, cerreftrial, and middle. And there 
muft be fome part of it ethereal, which belongs to Jupiter. As 
this part therefore cannot be the furfacc on which we relide, it 
muft confequently be contiguous to the moon. See more con- 
cerning this curious and interefting theory, in^ my Introdudiions 
to the Phaedo and Timaeus of Plato. 

Page 93. Ceres AneftdoraJ^ This word means the hejlonver of 
fiftSy and is agreeable to .the etymon of Ceres given by Plato in 
the Cratylus : for ^»3/*»jli;p, fays he, is h,^ov(T» lAiSlrif, a hejiowing 
mother. But why this goddefs was fo called by the wife ancients, 
the following beautiful extra^l from the MSS. Scholia of Proclus 
on the Cratylus will abundantly unfold : " It is requifite to 
confider this goddefs, not only as the fupplier of corporeal food, 
but, beginning from the gods, we fliould view her as firft of all 
fupplying them with aliment, afterwards the natures pofterior 
to the gods, and laft of all fuch as are indigent of corporeal 
aliment. For the charaderiftic of love fhines forth firft of 
all in the gods: and this is the cafe with the medicinal and 
prophetic powers of Apollo, and with thofe of every other 
divinity. But nutriment, when confidered with reference to the 
gods, is the communication of intelledlual plenitude from more 
exalted natures to thofe of an inferior rank. Gods therefore 
are nourifhed, when they view ^^ith the eye of intelle<St gods 
prior to themfelves; when they are perfe£led, and- view intelli- 
gible beauties, fuch as juftice itfelf, temperance xtfelf, and the 

* raic* ^ fb ^n iruilvf km f4,mf9i tlKv^V9i* Iliad. i$l 

Uke, 
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like, SUi Plato obferves in the Phxdrus/' Shortly after this^ he 
ohfervety ** that according to Orpheus, Cerc« is t\\c fame with 
Rhea: for Orpheus fays that, fubfifting on high in unproceeding 
union with Saturn, (he is Rhea, but that, by emitting and genera- 
ting Jupiter^ fhe is Ceres. For thus he fpeaks : 

Ttyon 3^/x*jT»}p*. 
I.e. 

Tht goddefs who was Rbea, when (he bord 
Jove, became Cirei, 

•* But Hedod fays that Ceres is the daughter of fthea. It ia 
however evident that thefe theologifts harmonize with each 
other: for whether this goddefs proceeds from union with 
Saturn to a fecondary order, or whether (he is the firft progeny 
of Rhea, (he is Jlill the fame. Ceres therefore being of this kind, 
and receiving the mod ancient and ruling order, from the w&ole 
vivific Rheaf , and comprehending the middle centres of whole 
Ttvification:^, (he fills all fupermundane natures with the rivers 
of all-perfe6l life, pouring upon all things vitah'ty, indivifibly 
and uniformly. 

^ But prior to all this, (he unfolds to us the demiurgic intellefi^ 
(Jupiter) and imparts to him the power of Irivifyifig wholes. 
For, as. Saturn fuppliesher from on high with the caufe of being; 
fo Ceres frOm on high, and from her own prolific bofoms, pours 
forth vivification to the demiurgus. But pofTelfing herfelf the 
middle of all vivific deity, (he governs the whole fountains which 
ihe contains, and comprehends the one bond of the fird and 
iaft powers of life. She ftably convolves too and contains all 
fecondary fountains* But (he leads forth the uniform caufes of 
prior natures to the generation of others. This goddefs too 

• This Orphic fragment was never before publifiied. ' 
% TijjoXJ)5$iWyo>KK* 
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eomprehendf F(/ia and ^uno: in her right hand parts Juno^ wIm 
pours fortbthe whole order of fouls; but in her left hand parts 
Vcfta, who- leads forth all the light of Virtue. Hence, Cerct it 
with great propriety called by Plato, metber^ and, at the fame 
timey the fuppiUr of aliment* For, fo hr as (he comprehends 
in herfelf the caufe of Juno, fhe is a mother; but as containing 
Vefta in her effence, flie is the fupplier of aliment. But the pa- 
radigm of this goddefs is Night : for imtMrtal Night is callid the 
nurfe of the gods* Night however is the caufe of aliment in- 
telligibly*: for that which is inteUigible is, according to the 
oradef, the aliment of the intelle6iual orders of gods. But 
Ceres firft of all feparates the two kinds of aliment in the gods, 
as Orpheus fays: 

Mficr«lo ^afcCp«0'M)y, k^ ipvSpov rtxl«^( o^por* 

i. e. 

She cares for pow'rs miniftrant, whtther thty 
Or goAsfreeedtf wfoilvw, or furntmiis 
, Amhrojia^ and tinachus tieffsr red. 

Are too the obje^ of her bounteous care. 
Lad to the bee her providence extends. 
Who gathers honey with Hefounding hum. 

" Ceres therefore, our fovereign miilrefa {havoua)^ not only ge* 

nerateslife, but that which gives perfedion to life; and this from 

fupemal natures to fuch as are laft : for virtue is the ferfeXon of 

Jbuis* Hence mothers who are conneded with the circulations 

of time, bring forth their offspring in imitation of this two-fold 

* Becaufe ^ight fubfifts at the furamit of that divine order, which is 
called by the Chaldxan theologifts mios t^ yoipo;, inteUi^blt mtdaitlte Jam 
ilmeiHtelUaual, 

f That is, according to one of the Chaldsean oracles. 
% Thefe rerfes too were nevtr before printed. 

tfnd 
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ind elernai generation of Ceres. For, at the fame time that thejr 
itend forth their young into the h*ght| they extend to them milk 
Aaturally produced* as their food/' 

Page 96. j^nJ when the uitheniams enquired of the oracle^ Gff.] 
There are very few, I fear, of the prcfcnt day, who do not con- 
fider the oracles of the ancients as mere deluflons \ and who do 
not afcribe the accomplifhment of their predidions, either to the 
tricks of defigning priefls, or the random power of chance* 
This, however, muft neceffarily be the cafe at a period when di- 
ving influence is totally withdrawn, and delufion and perfeft 
atheifm are the fubflitutes for the genuine religion of mankind* 
^Vhilc men indeed are ignorant that true theology (and fuch 
was that of the ancients) is petfe6Uy fcientific, being founded on 
the cleared and mofi natural conceptions of the human mind; and 
while in confequenceof this ignorance they believe nothing to be 
real, but objeds of fenfe, the do6lrine of a communication be* 
tween men and divine natures muft appear ridiculous in the ex« 
treme. And yet one fliould think, that hiftory muft convince 
the moft incredulous, that the numerous inftances in which the . 
predi6^ons of oracles have been fo wonderfully accompliihed^ 
<iould not be the refult either of chance or intrigue. Indeed, he 
who can read the many inftances of this kind adduced by Pau« 
fanias, and yet deny the pdHbility of man communicating with 
higher powers, muft cither be an atheift or a fobL 

For the fake therefore of the lover of divinity, I Ihall fum- 
xh^rily difdofe the fcientific theory, of oracles, according to the 
philofophy of Plato. As there is'not one father of the univerfe 
only, one providence, and one divine law, but many fathers 
fubordinate to the one firft fiither, many adminiftrators of pro«^ 
Vidence poftcrior to, and comprehended in the one univerfal pro- 
tidence of the demiurgus of all thjngji, and many laws proceed- 
ing from one firft law, it is necefiary that there fhould be dif« 
ferent allotments, aid a diverfity of divine diftribution* Hence 
there are allotments of partial fouls) fuch as ours, of unpolluted 

•S*2 fouls^ 
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foulsi fuch as heroes, beneficent daemons and angels, and of the 
gods themfelvcs. But the allotments of angels, demons and 
heroes are fufpended from thofe of the gods, and pofTefs a more 
various diftribution : for one divine allotment comprehends many 
angelic allotments, and a ftill greater number of fuch as are dz- 
moniacal. For multitude is every where fufpended from one prin- 
ciple. And as fh effences, powers and energies, progreflions 
from thefe generate a kindred multitude ; fo with refpeft to 
allotments, fuch as are firft tranfcend in power, but are dimi- 
ni/hed according to multitude, as being nearer the one father of 
the univerfe, and the one total providence which he contains; 
but fuch as are fecond to thefe pofTefs a fubordinate power, and 
an increafed multitude. 

Such then being the general particulars refpe6iing the theory 
of allotments, the next thing to be confidered is, that the allot- 
ment of a divine nature, whether celeftial or fublunary. Is aa 
unreflrained government, and a providential energy about the 
fubje6U of its government. By unreftrained govemment I mean 
an exemption from all paflivity, and* from any tendency towards 
or alliance with fubordinate natures : for every thing divine is 
at the fame time every where and no where. It. is every where, 
confidered as illuminating all things with its own inefiable light ; 
and it is no where, confidered as exempt from all the properties 
of the natures which it illumines, the fame too muft be un- 
derilood, in an inferior degree, of thofe beneficent natures that are 
the perpetual attendants of the gods: for the energy of thefe alfo 
is unrefijained, but not in that tranfcendant manner in which it 
is pofieffed by the gods. In the third place, the allotments of the 
gods and their attendants are perpetual: for immutability 
. 1^ the eflential property of a divine nature, and confequent- 
ly mud be communicated to that which perpetually attends 
divinity, and exerts a beneficent energy. But notwithftand- 
ing this immutability of better natures, yet in order to the 

proper 
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proper reception of their illuminations, it is neceflary that there 
fliould be as perfed an aptitude in the recipients as they are ca- 
pable ©f receiving. Hence, as in generation, or the ful)lunary 
region, wholes remain perpetually according to nature, but their 
parts are fometimes according and fometimes contrary to nature, 
this muft be true of the parts of the earth. When thdfe circu- 
lations therefore take place, during which the parts of the earth 
fubfiil according to ^ature, and this is accompanied with a con- 
currence of proper inftrumc^rits and places, then divine illu- 
mination 18 abundantly and properly received. But when the 
parts of the earth fubfifl: contrary to nature, as at prefent, and 
which has been the cafe ever fince the oracles ceafed, then, as 
there is no longer an aptitude of places^ tnflruments and ttmes^ 
divine influence can no longer be received, though the illumi- 
nations of divine natures continue immutably the fame j juft, 
fays Proclus, as if a face ftanding in the fame poiition, a mirror 
fhould at one time receive a clear image of it, and at another, 
one obfcure and debile, or indeed no image at all. For, as the 
fame incomparable man farther obferves, it is no more proper 
to refer the defeA ol divine infpiration to the gods, than to 
accufe the fun as the caufe of the moon being eclipfed, inftead 
of the conical fhadow of the earth into which the moon falls. 

Page 98. There Is a temple of Nemefis, t^c,~\ Proclus on He- 
fiod informs us, that Nemefis was celebrated in hymns as the 
angel of jujlke ; and that (he is reprefented by Hefiod clothed 
in a white garment, becaufe fhe is an intelleftual power, far re- 
moved from the atheiftic and dark effence of the paflions. 

Page 98. The river of the Ocean*'] Herodotus in Euterpe 
fays, " that he knows no river of the name of Ocean, and that 
he believes it was either invented by Homer, or fome poet of 
former times :" and Mr. Wood is of opinion, **that the Ocean 
in Homer's time had a very different meaning from that which 
it now conveys.** Herodotus is certainly right in what he fays, 

S3 «9 
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a8 he only confidered the fenfible Ocean ; and Mr. Wopd difcovera 
fome lagacity in conjeduring* that Ocean formerly had a differ«i 
cnt meaning from what it has at prefent. For, when Hom^r calU 
Ocean a river, he alludes to the deity of this namci who belongs 
to that order of gods which is called intelledual, and of which 
Saturn is the fummit ; whp is ^ fonul deity «vyw«( Sc*;, an4 
is therefore very properly denominated a river, as giving birth 
to xhtfroceffion of the gods into the fenfible univerfe, and being, 
according to his laft fubfiilence, the fource of the f<^ and the 
all-various flreams that flow upon the earth. For every caufe if 
that primarily, which its effect is fecondarily ; and hence caufes 
were affigned by aacient theologifts tl^e fame names with theii: 
effeds. Concerning this deity, Proclus in his MSS. Scholia on 
the Cratylus obferves as follows: <* Ocean is the caufe to all the 
gods of acute and vigorous eneigy, and bounds the diftindions 
of the firft, middle, and lafi orders ; converting himfelf to him'% 
felf, and to his prpper principles, through fwiftnefs of intelled« 
but moving all tilings from hinifelf to energies accommQdate4 tp 
their natures ; perfodiqg their powers, and caufing them to po& 
fefs a never*£iiling fubfiftence.'' And in his Commentaries on 
the Timaeus, p. 296, he pbfcrves of this deity, confidered ac« 
cording to his fvhlunary fubfiftence, ** that he is the caufe of 
motion, progreffion^and power, conferring vigour and prolific 
abundance on intelledlual lives, but fwiftpefs of energy an4 
purity in generations to fouls, apd facility of motion to t>odiefl|« 
That confidered as fubfifting ii^ the gods (i. e; in (ublunary 
gods) be comprehends a motive and providential caufe : but ii^ 
angels he coipprehends an unfolding aqd intelledual fwiftnefs; 
in daemons, efficacious power : and in heroes he is the fupplier 
of a magnificent and efficacious life. Befides this, he imparts to 
every element the charafteriftic of his nature. Thus, with re- 
fpedi to air, he produce^ all the mutation of aerial natures, and^ 
is| ^s Ariftotlc pbferyes, the cfiufc of the cir5:le pf the ineteors. 
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*< But in the watry element he is the caufe of fertSityi facility 
of motion, and all-various powers: for^ according to the poet^» 

From him the fea and ev'ry river flows. 

In earth he is the fource of generative perfc6tion, of the dif- 
tin^ion of forms, and of generation and corruption. Hence, 
fuch terreftrial orders as are vivific and demiurgic he defines ; 
and fuch powers as comprehend the reafons of earth, and are the 
infpe£kive guardians of generation, he excites and multiplies, 
and calls forth into motion.'' And (hortly after, he . adds, 
*^ that Ocean in fine is the caufe of all motion ; intelle£lual, be- 
longing to fouls ; and natural, to all fecondary natures : but TV- 
ihys is the caufe of all the dillindion of the ftreams proceeding 
from the Ocean, conferring on each a proper purity of natural 
motion/' 

I only add, that it is peculiar to the Platonic )philofophy to 
fufpcnd phyfics from theology, and this in imitation of Orpheus, 
who fufpends Nature herfelf from the vivific goddefs.Rhea, who 
is the caufe of all life, both that which is intellectual, and that 
which is infeparable from the fiuduating nature of bodies. 
This peculiarity muft furely be pleafing to every one that is 
not athciftically inclined ; at the fame time, that by leading us 
up to fuch principles as are trvly firft, it enables us to remove 
the veil which conceals the my die wifdom of the ancients, and 
caufes it to appear in the eyes of the multitude inextricably con^ 
fufed, and beyond all comparifon abfurd. The truth of ^is 
obfervation will be immediately affented to, by any one who 
underflands the above explanation of Ocean. 

Page 98. Table 0/ the Sun.^ The table of the Sun, according 
to Herodotus in Thai, was this :— •^A plain in the vicinity of 
the city (above Syene in i^thiopia) was filled to the height 
of four feet with the rpafted fiefh of all kinds of animals, which 
was carried there in the night, under the infpedion of the magi- 
♦ Homer. 

S 4 ftrates, 
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Antes: during the day, whoever pleafed was at liberty to go and 
fatisfy his hunger. The natives of the pkce affirm, that the earth 
fpontaneoufly produces all thefe viands : this, however is wha| 
they term the table of the Sun.'* I have given the paflage 
as tranflated by Mn Beloe. 

Page 99. Jtlas u fo lofty ^ Cffr.] The great height of the 
mountain Atlas is very fucccfsfully employed by Pi-oclus in Tim, 
p. 569 as an argument for the truth of that Platonic hypothefis 
concerning the earth, which we have mentioned in a former 
note. The paflage in which he employs this argument is a» 
follows : •* It is here rcquifite to remember the Platonic hypo-f 
thefes concerning the earth. For Plato does not meafure ita 
magnitude after the fame manner as mathematicians; but thinka 
that its interval is much greater, as Socrates afferts in the Phacdo^ 
In which dialogue alfo he fays, that there are many habitable 
parts flmilar to the places of our abode. And hence he relates^ 
that an ifland and continent of this kind exiiled in the external 
or Atlantic fea. For indeed, if the earth be naturally fpherical, 
{t is neceflary that it fhould be fuch according to its grcateft part, 
But the parts which we inhabit, both internally and externally, 
exhibit great inequality. In fome parts of the earth, therefore, 
there muft be an expanded plain, and an interval extended on 
high. Fory according to the faying of Heraclitus^ he nuho pajfa 
through a ^^cry profound region tvill arrive at the Atlantic mountain^ 
luhofe magnitude is fuch, according to the relation of the JBthiopian 
hlfioriansi that it touches the ather, andcafis a fhadow of Jive tbou^ 
find Jladia in extent; for from the ninth hour of the day the fun is 
concealed hj it^ even to his perfeS demetfion under the earth. Nor 
is this wonderful ; for Athos, a Macedonian mountain, calls a 
fliadpw as far as to Lcmnos, which is diftant from it feven 
hundred ftadia. Nor are fuch particulars as thefe, which Mai^ 
cellus the jEthiopic hlftorian mentions, related only concerning 
the Atlantic mountain; but Ptoltmy alfo fays that the 'Lunar 
inountains arc of an immcnfe height ; and Ariftotle, that Cau- 

cafu^ 
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xafus It cnKglitencd hj the rays of the fun a third part of the 
night after fun-fct, and a third part before the rifing of the fun* 
And if any one confiders thb whole magnitude of the earthy 
bounded by its elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly 
of a prodigious magnitude, according to the affertion of Plato.** 
I only add, that what Proclus obferves here from Ptolemy about 
the height of the Lunar mountains is contradided by Mr. Bruce, 
who fays in his book, on the Source of the Nile, that thefe 
mountains are by no means of that prodigious altitude which 
^hey were fuppofed to be by the ancients* However,^ for my 
own part, I prefer Ptolemy's authority to that of Mr. Bruce^ 
notwithltanding the perfon of Mr. Bruce during his travels 
was, as he informs us, by no means defpicable ; and in addition 
^o this, his circumflances were affluent, and his connediions 
powerful I . ^ 

Page 1 01. / can alfo mention others ^ that *were once meuy and 
were after their death nvor/hlfpcd as gods hy the GrceksJ^ I have 
already abundantly (hewn in a fotiner note, that there is an order 
of fouls among men, who from their fuperior purity, and magna* 
nimity, and their proxiEiIty to beings effentially more excellent, 
were very properly denominated by the ancients, heroes, Thefe 
elevated fouls, too, were juftly called by the fame names as the 
divinities from which they defccndcd: for the charaderiftic of 
every divine nature extends itfelf to the laft of things, fo as evep 
to leave a vcilige of its ineffable prerogatives in the dark and re- 
bounding receptacle of matter. Heroes however, though they 
were worfhipped by the ancients, yet they were neither confi- 
^ered as gods, nor worfhipped as fuch, by thofe who paid thcni 
no other honours than what were ordained by the Grecian laws, 
as is evident from Plato's Laws. Paufanias therefore, in the paf- 
fage before us, feems, for want of a philofophical acquaintance 
with the religion of his country, to confound the divine and hu- 
man nature : and it is to parages of this nature that we muft 
afcribe the general prevalence at prsfent of that moft licentious 

and 
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wad ignorant opinion, which a&rts al! the gods of the ancients 
to be nothing more than deified men. 

Page 104. ^ndthai Imgbtcottjedurehuhutly^c.'} That, 
in the heroic agCy men abounded of a prodigious (lature cannot 
be denied* without fuppodng the ivhole of the Iliad to be a 
fable : though* on the other hand, to imagine with the Scotch 
GrammariaHf that there has been a gradual declenfion of the 
ftature of manl^ind from the mod early periods, and that the 
human fpeciei will at lad come to nothing* is an opinion too 
extravagant and unphilofophical to deferve the labour of confu* 
tation. The fa£k is* that the fuperior ftrcngth and fize of the 
celebrated heroes of antiquity can only be accounted for fatif- 
faftorily* by having recourfe.to that recondite wifdom of the 
ancients* which was firft difcovered in the colleges of the Egyp- 
tian priefts* and was afterwards delivered enigmatically, by Py- 
thagoras, fci^nti^cally by Flato, and entheqfiicalfyf or accot:Jtng to 
a detfic energy (iv$iar»>c«(), by his latter difciples. Froin ttiis moft- 
arcane and fubllme wifdom we Ipani, that all the party of th$ 
untverfexcannot participate the providence of the gody in a iimi* 
lar manner* bu( that fome of its parts muft enjoy this eternally, 
aqd others temporally ; fome in a primary, and others in a fecon* 
dary degree. For the univerfe being a pcrfcdl whole, muft have 
a firft* a middle* and a laft part. But its firft parts* as having 
the mo ft excellent fubfiftence* muft always exift according to 
nature ; and its laft parts muft fometimes fubfift according to* 
and fometimes contrary to nature* Hence the celeftial bodies, 
which are the firft parts pf the univerfe, perpetually fubfift ac- 
cording to nature, both the whole fpheres, and the multitude 
co-ordinate ' to ^At wholes* \ and the only alteration which 
they experience is a mutation of figure, and variation of light 
at different periods: but in the fublunary region* while 

• For an account of the w^m which the univerfe contains, and which 
form one of themoft interefting parts of the Flatopic philofophy, fee m^ 
Imrodtt^on to the Timnus of Plato. 

the 
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Che fpheres of each of the elemenU remain on account of their 
fubfiftence at wholes^ always a<:cording to nature, the parts of 
thefe wholes have fometitnei a natural and fometimes an unna** 
tural fubfiftence : for thus alone can the circle of generation 
imfgld a}l the variety which it contains. 

But the different periods in which thefe mutations happen, 
^re called by Plato, with gresit propriety, periods of ferttUty and 
fierlTuy: for in thefe periods a fertility or fterility of men, ani* 
n^als and plants takes place; fo that in fictile periods mankind 
will be both more numerous, andupon the whole fuperior in 
ipental and bodily endowments to the men of a barren period* 
And a iimilar reafoning muft be extended to animals and plants* 
This is fignified by Plato, though obfcurely, in the following 
pailage firom ^he eigl^th bpok of his Republic : ypCki'sim fuf 

futvh ivrctffi^ *tv etvettla fAtn^ XJf^POff ft\Xa X&Gn^W Xv^ri; it qIIi. ov 
fMToy fvl»i tyytwtff ftXXa x«i a imTiioK {Wm$ fopa, ft) «f opt» ^X^f ^> 
1^ ^eff^aitif y»7yc]ai, •!<»? TtfiTfofffM tK-^rnmvitXu9 «rtf*^opo(; awobWIawi 
C^a%t;C»oi( fAiy ^pap^vtovpov^, i yftylMi; h tfafliaf, i* e« ** 1% is di^cult 
for a city fp conftituted to be moved from its ellahlifhment. But 
iince every thing which is generated is obnoxious to corruption, 
peither can a cpnftitution of this kind remain perpetually,butmuft 
bediflblved. And its diifolution is this: A fertility and ^ilitj 
9ffoul and ho£es not only takes place in terrene plqnts^ hut alfo in ter^ 
rene animals, when the revolutions of each of thefe conjoin the ambits 
of their circles s which are Jhorter to the fborter'Uvedf qnd can^ 
trarywife to the contrary.** ^ 

The fo much celebrated heroic age, therefore, was the refult of 
one of thefe fertile periods, in which men, tranfcending the 
herd of manl&ijid both in pra£^ical and intellectual virtue^ 
abounded on the earth, fiyt in confequence of that beautiful pro- 
grefiion of things which takes place throughout the univerfe^ 
t}z. in confcquence of multitude- every where being fufpende4 
from a mdtiad,or uniting caofe; and multitude es^quifitely allie4 

to 
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to its monad preceding difiimilar multitude, it is neceflary that 
each of thefe heroic fouls fliould be the leader of other fouls of fin 
inferior rank, but yet refemhiing their leader in a high degree* 
Thus Achilles in the Iliad, who, as we have obferved in a former 
sotey is an heroic foul tntrgvLiw^ atcording to praftical virtue, 
Hands at the head of a kindred multitude of fouls, who, from their 
proximity to fuch charafters as himfelf, are di^^nificd with the 
appellation of heroes. Ajax belonged to this kindred multitude, 
together with Tidydes, Ulyfres, and many others; this multi- 
tude at the fame time poflcfling gradations of excellence, in order 
that its extremity may coalefce with lefs elevated fouls. It is 
therefore by no means wonderful, that Ajax poffeffed fuch rc^ 
markable ftrength and magnitude of body, as he belonged to 
that clafs of fouls who approximate very near to real heroes 
among men* 

But a very natural doubt may here arife in the mind of the 
thinking reader, why ^neas, who is faid to have been born of a 
goddefs, as well as Achilles, and of a goddcfs of a much higher 
rank than the mother of Achilles, is reprefented by Homer as 
engaged in a bad caufe, which he evidently is, by fighting 
for the Trojans. I anfwer, that the doubt may be folved, by 
reading Homer with that profound attention which his poems / 
fo juftly demand. For we fhall find, that thpugh he calls iEneaa 
a hero, as well as Achilles, from his refcmbling true heroes in 
many refpefts, yet he plainly evinces that his claim to this cha- 
rad^er was not incontrovertible, when he reprefents Apollo thut 
fpeaking to ^neas : (Iliad. 20. y. 105.) 

i. e. "For they say that .you are defcended from Venus the 
daughter of Jupiter." For here the term they fay plainly indi- 
cates that his claim to this honour was ambiguous: but he never 
ufes an expreffion of this kind when he fpeaks of Achilles. I 
add, that thefe periods of fertility and ftcrility depend on the 

different 
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difFerent circulations of the heavens : and that this theory folves 
at once all that appears fo abfurd to perfons ignorant of true 
phtlofophy in many of the relations of ancient hiftorians: I mean, 
the accounts they give of animals which no where exill at prc- 
fent; and their afcribing properties to fuch animals as now exift, 
fo difFerent from what they arc now found to poffefs. For it 
evidently follows, that in fertile periods animals mult exift whidi 
are unknown to barren periods ; and that all the tribes of ani« 
mals muft upon the whole be fuperior in every refpedl: juft as in 
fertile ground, and in fertile feafons, the produce is more abun- 
dant, the fpecies of production are more various, and their 
qualities fuperior to what are found in the produce of barren 
ground, in the barren feafons of the year. 

But the following account of human bones of prodigious mag- 
nitude which have been difcovered, will I doubt not be accept- 
able to the reader, in addition to the hiftories of this kind given 
by Paufanias. The author of this account is Phlegon Trallianus ; 
and it is taken from his little treatife, On admirable things; and 
On thofe that have lived to a great age. " Not many years fincc, 
in Meffene, Apollonius fays, that a large ilone veflel was broke 
through violent tempeds, and a great inundation of water, and 
that a head was wa(hed out of it, three times as large as that of 
a man, with two rows of teeth. An inscription informed thofe 
that were endeavouring to find whofe head it was, that it 
was the head of Idas: for this was the infcription, IAEA, 
L e. OF IDAS. The Meffcnians, therefore, at the public coft 
provided another veflel, and placed in it the remains of the hero 
in fuch a manner, that they were more fecure than jsefore, as 
they perceived that this was the perfon of whom Homer* 

iays: 

Idas tke (lipngeil of the mortal race ' 

That flourifh*d then, who for a beauteous nymph 
Dar'd with Apollo Phoebus to contend. 
And aim his arrows at th« radiant kin j^. 

* Iliad. 9. V. 554. 

« In. 
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^In Dalmatia tooy in that which is called the ca^iii of t)ian2(^ 
many bodies may be feen, whofe ribs exceed fixteen cubits* 

** But the grammarian ApoUonius relates that tbere was an 
earthquake during the reign of Tiberius Nero, through whict 
many celebrated citici of Afia Were entirely deftroyed, but which 
Tiberius afterwards rebuilt at his own expence ; for which bene^ 
fit the Afiatics made a colofTal ftatue of hiiii, and placed it neaf 
the temple of Venus, which is in the forum of the Romans: and 
after this, they placed the ftatues of the feveral cities that had 
been rebuilt Not a few toe of the cities of Sicily fuflFercd 
through this earthquake, and places near Rhegium, together 
with feveral of the cities in Pontus. But in thofe parts in which 
the earth was rent afunder, very large dead bodies were found $ 
the magnitude of which indeed fo aftonifhed the inhabitants, 
that they were unwilling to move them. That the affair how- 
ever might be generally known, they fent to Rome one of the 
teeth of thefc bodies ; and this was more than a foot long. Th6 
ambalTadors, at the fame time they (hewed this to Tiberius, afked 
him whether he wiflied that the hero to whom this tooth belong- 
ed fhould be brought to him. Upon this, Tiberius very pni- 
dently thought of a means by which he might neither be deprived 
of knowing the dimcnfions of this body, ftor yet be guilty of 
the impiety of robbing the dead. He ordered a celebrated ge - 
ometrician, whofe name was Pulcrus, and whom he honoured fot 
his art, to be called, and deGred him to make a face in propbr- 
tion to the fize of that tooth* The geometrician thereforct 
having calculated from the fize of the tooth the dimenfions of 
the face and of the whole body, accompllfhed the taflc impofed 
on him with great celerity, and brought the face to the Emperor, 
who, after he had fatisfied himfelf with beholding it, ordered the 
tooth to be reflored to the place from whence it was taken* 

" Nor ought we to refufe our affentto this narration^ fince there 
is a place In Egypt called Litrse> in which bodies are to be feen 
not lefs in fize than the above-mentioned} and thcfe not buried in 

the 
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the earthy but expofed to the view, neither confufed nor diftorb- 
cd, but placed in proper order, fo that he who looks at theiki 
can tell, which are the bones of the thighs, legs, and other 
members. It is not therefore by any means proper to difbelieve 
thefe accounts: but we ought to think that at firft, nature being 
very vigorous cauTed every thing to approach near to the perfec- 
tion of the gods*; and that becoming afterwards debilitated, the 
magnitude of bodies alfo decreafed. I am likewife informed, 
that at Rhodes there are bones which far furpafs in magnitude 
the bones of men of the prefent day. And the fame ApoUonius 
fays, that there is a certain ifland near Athens, which the Athe* 
nians fortified with walls; and that when they were digging the 
foundations of th^fe walls, they found a fepulchre of one hundred 
cubits in len^h, in which there was a (keleton of the fame di-> 
menfions with the fepulchre, with this infcription : IMacro/nriSf 
who livid five thoufand yearst am buried in a long ifland, 

** Eumachus, in his defcription of the earth, fays that the Car* 
thaginians, when they were digging a trench in their own coun- 
try, found tw:o ikcletons placed^ in coffins, one of which was 
twenty-three, and the other twcnty.four cubits in length. 

<< AndTheopompus Sinopenfis, in hisTreatife on Earthquakes, 
fays, that a fudden earthquake happening in the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus, a certain hill was rent afunder, and bones of a pro- 
digious magnitude were thrown out of it: for the length of the 
whole ikeleton was found to be twenty-four cubits. He adds, 
that the Barbarians who dwelt about thofe parts threw thefe 
bones into the lake Msotis.'' 

Page 104. The pancratium,'] This was a mode of wreftling 
and boxing, in which it was lawful to ufe any kind of play, ia 
order to obtain the vi^lory. 

Page 109. Peleus vowed his hair to the river Spercbius.l The 

• This opinion is very natural to a raia4 unacquainted with the »arioui, v 
sirculatignl of the heavens. 

verfet 
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verfes of Homer alluded to by Paufanias are thcfe^ which tasf 
be found in the 23d book of the Iliad : 

Sperchius ! whofe waves in mazy errours loft 
Delightful roll along my native coail ! 
To whom my father vow'd at ray return, 
Thefe locks to fall> and hecatombs to burn. 

I only add, that the obfcure and intricate mode of expreffion em- 
ployed by Paufanias in the prcfent paflage, and which he fo fre- 
quently adopts, led me into an error in the tranflation of it, from 
not recolleding at the time the verfes of Homer alluded to. I be^ 
the reader, therefore, to correA the paflage as follows : ** ihat Pe^ 
hus *oo*ived the hair of ylchiUes to the river Sperchius^ for his fafe 
return from Troy J* 

Page 109. Mild Jupiter J] It appears that Jupiter Milichius, 
or mild Jupiter, is the fame with that power called the Damon^ 
in the Orphic hymns : for in the hymn to him he is exprefsly 
called f*6iXi%io» A «, mild Jupiter, It appears too, that Ais deity 
is the fame with the Janus of the Romans. For in the hymn 
juft cited there is the following line : 

£y 09» yap Xvm}; ri x^p; xX^i'^t; ox/»vilin, 
u e. 

« In thee, the keys of joy and forrow are carried." 

And Janus, it is well known, was reprefented as a porter* 
Scah'ger indeed,^ in the tranflation of this line, exprefsly af- 
figns two epithets to this divinity, which belong only to Janus, 
U e. Patulciuj and Clufiusy the power that opens andjbuts* 
Laetitbe, maerori, "BatuUiu*, Chfiui idem es. 
, Indeed, that Jupiter is the fame with Janus, is indifputably 
clear, from the following verfe of a MS. hymn in my poifeiliony 
of Proclus, which is eiititled Yf«y«f xof vo^ , or a common hymn z 

2«e. 

** Grandfatkcr Janw, Joyc immortal^ hail l'^ 

And 
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And here it may not be improper to obfenreat a circumftance 
truly admirable, that Orpheus, Homer, Plato, and the Chal- J 
dsean oracles, have unanlmouily charafierized Jupiter by the 
duad. Thus both Orpheus and Plato call him by a two-fold 
name iut and ^nva; the former (ignifying that he is the caufe 
thrtmgb wAf^iS things fubfift; and the latter his vivific power: for 
he ie-the firft caufe of vivification. Plato too, in the Parme-^ 
nidet, charafterizeshim by the dialeAic epithets, y2rM«ii^ and dif" 
ference* Homer places two urns by his throne. And he is called 
by the Chaldean oracles h^ ^vixiif «, twice beyond* The two 
faces of Janus, therefore, as he is the fame with the Jupiter of 
the Greeks, admirably correfp«nd with the dual chara£fceriftic 
afligned to that divinity by the moft ancient theologifts. 

I add, that the reader muft not be difturb'id on findiag that 
Jupiter {% called a ddmonj as this epithet is only given to him 
in the way of analog. For, as it is the employment of ejenilai 
demons to attend ^ on the gods, and proximately prefide over 
inferior natures; fo each fubordinate order of gods, from fol- 
lowing the operations of its proximate fuperior order, and pre- 
iiding over fubjed natures, may be called analogically, dae- 
moniacal with refped to that order. It is in this fenfe 
of the word that Plato, in the Timaeus, calls the fublunary 
gods damoni ip one place, and in another ^od^r of gods; and that 
in the Banquet, he calls Love a mighty ddmon^ and in the Phx- 
drus 2 god. 9ut not only gods were called demons by ancient 
theologifts, but intelkds, ibuls, demons, and even men were 
called gods by then^* Each, hoiyever, was thus denominated in 
a different refpeft. For intelieSt were called gods according to 
mion ; fouls, accordifig to participation ; demons f according to eon^ 
taS; and men, according to JimiUtude; while, in the mean time» 
fuch aB are properly gods were afligned this appellation ejfenttally. 
The obfervation of thefe diftinftions will enable the philofophic 
reader to fblve many apparent inconfiftencies in the writings of 
ancient theologifts, and convince him that the ancients believed 
Voj,. Ill, T Itt 
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in beings fuperior to the dxmonlacal order. By the power there- 
fore called the Dsmon^ which fo often occurs in Paufaniaiy we 
muft underftand Jupiter. 

Page 109. ^ut he that hat heen initiated in the Eieufinlanmyf' 
Uriel f &f .] From the prefent pafiage, in conjunction with fome 
Other authorities which I fhall adduce^ we may colled no con- 
temptible argument in favour of the opinion, that the Orphic 
hymns which cxift at prefent were the very hymns which were 
ufcd in the Eleufinian mytteries. " For (fays Paufanias) it is not 
lawful to afcribe the invention of beans to Ceres ; and he that has 
been initiated in the Eleufinian myfteries, or has read the poems 
caUed Crphic, will know what I mean.*' Now Porphyry Dc 
Abftinentiay lib. 4i- informs us, that leans were forbidden in the 
Eleufinian myfteries* ; and in the Orphic hymn to Earthy the 
facrificer is ordered to fumigate from every kind of feed, except 
iians and aromatics. Again, Suidas informs us, that rtXtb 
means a mxftic facrifice^ thegreatejl and moft venerable of all others^ 
hwTM lAvrvtfMlniiy 9 /^iyipf t^ TtfAi«lf ()«• Aud Proclus, whenever he 
{peaks of the Eleufinian myfteries, calls them the mojl holy teletai, 
aynSlokieu rcXtlaif . Agreeably to this, the Orphic hymns are 
called in the Thryllitian manufcript tiXeJaw ; and Scaliger juftly 
obferves, that they contain nothing but fuch invocations as 
were ufed in m^eries. . BefidcS, many of the hymns are exprefsly 
thus called by the author of them. Thus the concluiion of the 
hymn to Protogonus invokes that deity to be prefent at ** the 
holy telet'e^^ v^ tiXiIuip ^y»«i : of the hymn to the ftars, to be pre- 
fent " at the very learned labours of the illuftnou/ly-holy tektc ; 

And in the conclufion of the hymn toLatona,the facrifice is called 
ftn all-divine teleie* Bc?»/ «wi^«vSiioj» TfXiljjr, a's likewife in that 

K»t ix^vuv xeu xva^fjivvf goia; ts xai fJi,t,}Mv, p. 353. Edit. Trajec 

f In Fiat. Theol. p. 371, et in MS. Comment, in Alcihiad. 

of 
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oF the hymn to Amphietus Bacchus. And in (hotty the greater 
part of the hymns will be found to have either the word teleU 
in them ; or to invoke the rtfpedlive divinities to blefs tiff m^ia^ 
or initiated perfons' Thus the conclufion of the hymn to Hea- 
ven entreats that divinity to confer a bleifed life on a recent 

KAwS' i«rayftv ^wtjy o^fwt fAVfyi >tt^ai/Ji|— 

the conckiion of the hymn to llie Sun, ** to ie/low a pha/arU 
life on the myJHa:** and in a fimllar manner moft of the reii. 

Farther Itill^^D'emollhenes, in his firft Oration againft Arifto- 
gitoUy has the following remarkable palTage : tton rnv avoc^ottliSlov 

Toy rev £Uo4 S^cyoy ^.9)r» xa^xfyKv, t»P,» rat rm av^puvuv s^o^aty* U t» 
**Let US reverence inexorable ^nd venerable Juftice, who Or- 
pheus our inftrudorin the mo0 holy feletaiy fays, is feated by the 
throne of Jupiter, and infpeds all the affairs of men.*' Here 
Deai^dhenes you fee rails the myfteries tnoft hoh/y as well as Pro- 
clus: and I think we may conclude with the greateft confidence 
from all that has been faid^ that he alluded to the hymn to Juftice, 
which i% among the Orphic hymns, and to thefe very lines: 

O/A^a i!k»Kf;$ /lAsXvra; 7 .'X»iS^^Kio$, KyXao/xop^ov 

I. €• ** I fing the all-feeing eye of fplendid Juftice, 'who fit^ by 
the throne of king Jupiter^ and from her celeftial abode beholds 
the life of mortal men,*' 

Page -1 12. Homer calls theft daughters y fe*f.] Paufanias doubt- 
Icfs alludes to Homei^s hymn to Ceres: but thefe names are not 
to be found in the hymn at prefent, owing to an unfortunate 
. chafm in a part of the hymn where they were mentioned i 

Page 1 14. The poet Pamphus,'} Pamphus was an Athenian 
contemporary with Linus, and is faid to have compofed poems 
asd hymss prior to Homer* 

T a Paff 
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Page liy. The twelve godt^ as tbdy are cailcJ.li Thcfc twelve 
divinities are, Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Vefta, Minerva, Mart, 
Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The firft triad 
of thefe gods is demiurgic; the fecond, difenfive; the third, vt- 
vjfici and the fourth, elevating and harmonic. Thefe divinities 
according to their firft fubfiftence, confidered as chara6ierized by 
the number twelve, form that order of gods which is called ato- 
XvTOf, or liberated, by the Chald^ean theologifts, but vTci^^tioq^ fu* 
ferceiefiialfhy the Greeks, becaufe it is inunediately fituated above 
the mundane gods. But thef(( gods are received from the libe- 
rated order into the world; Hence, as Salluft obferves in his 
elegant little work, On the Gods and the World* : " Of thefe 
gods, fome are the caufes of the world's eyiftence ; others 
animate the world $ others again harmonize it, thus ppmpofed 
from different natures ; and others laftly guard and preferve it 
when harmonically arranged/' He adds ; ** The truth of this 
may be feen in ftatues as in xnigmas. For ApoUo harmonizes the 
lyre, Pallas is invefted with arms, and Venus is naked ; fince 
barmony generates beauty* and beauty is not concealed in objedb 
t)f fenfible infpe6lioi^. But fince thefe gods primarily pofiefs the 
world, it is neceflary to confider the other gods as fubfifting in 
thefe ; as Bacchus in Jupiter, iBfculapius in Apollo, and the 
Graces in Venus. We kx^ay likewife behold the orbs with which 
they are conne^c<f ; viz. Vefta with earth, Neptune with water, 
Juno with air, and Vulcan with fire. But the fix fuperior gods 
we denominate from general cuftom j for we aflume ApoU* and 
Diana for the fun and moon ; but we attribute the orb of Saturn 
to Geres, aether ta Pallas ; and we aftert that heaven is common 
to them all/* 

Page 1 19. Bacchus NySelius.'] So called, becaufe his myfte* 
ries were celebrated by night. 

Page 1 19. Fenus Verticordia,'] Thus denominated, accord- 
ing to Gyraldus, becaufe flie turns the heart to ch?iftity. Vid, 

Valer.vMajicim. lib. viii, 

• Cap. vi» 

Page 
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ftigc T19. The Oracle of Ntght^ The following myftic par* 
ticulars refpedling the Oracle of Night are given us by Proclus^ 
in Tim, p. 63, and p. 96. ** The artificer of the univerfe, prior 
to his whole fabrication, is faid to have betaken himfelf to the 
Oracle of Night, to have been there filled with divine concept 
tions, to have received the principles of fabrication, and (if i%, 
be lawful fo toTpeak) to have folved all his doubts. Night toa 
caHs upon the father Jupiter to undertake the fabrication of the 
univerfe : and Jupiter is faid by the theologift (Orpheus) to have 
thus addrefled Night : * 

Jlvi h fMi $9 ti ret sroy}' ir«^», aeu x^f^^ txAfM S 
I.e. 

O Nurfe, fupreme of all the powers divine^ 
Immortal Night I how with unconquer'd nun4 
Muft I the fource of the immortals fix ? 
And how will all things but as one fubfiit. 
Yet each its nature feparate preferve ? 

To which interrogations the goddefs thusrepUes: 

At^gpi v»»Ia vt^*! dcjpdlu XftCs* rtt fny ^vTff» 
Ou^ioy, vt h Tf yoMty affwp/loy, i» ^1 Sa\owcrar» 
£y ^ 71 T»pi» v»i!i», ra* r* yfowi is^f»ftl\o. 

All things receive inclw'd on ev'ry fide. 

In aether's wide, inefiTable embrace t 

Then, in the midft of aether place the heav'a^ 

In which let earth of infinite extent, 

The fea, and ftars the crown oi heav'a, be fixt* 

<* And Jupiter is inftrufted by Night in all the fubfequent 
mundane fabrication: but after (he has laid down rules refpedling 
all other produ6tion8> (he adds: 
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But when your pow'r around the whole has /preM 
A ftrons coercive bond, a golden chain 
Sufpend from aether.*' 

Thus hx Proclut. Bat the firft fubfiftence* of the goddeft 
Night U at the fummit of that dWiiie order, which is called by 
the Chaldaean theologifta »onV >^ r^t^i^ intelligible and at the fame 
time intelleSuah She » befides the mothef of the gods, who are 
nourished with intelligible food from the coRtemf^ation of her 
divinity : and on thta account (he is called the nurfe of the 
god& Pro^us therefore, in the above paffages, fpeaks of Night 
according to this her firft fubfiftence : but in the paflage before 
OS of Paufanias, we muft confider this goddefs according to her- 
mundane fubiiftence. I only add, that the Chaldaean do6bii»e 
of other purer worlds above the inerratic fphere feems^ from the 
Orphic verfes juft cited, to have been known to and embraced by 
Orpheus. For the Chaldasan theologifts, as I have proved in my 
Notes on the Cratylus of Plato, believed, that there were feve» 
corporeal worlds: one empyrean, thtee ethereal, and three ma- 
terial; which lad three confift of the inerratic fphere,. the planet- 
ary fpheres, and the fublunary region. And in one of the above 
cited Orphic verfcs, Jupiter is ordered to receive all things in- 
clofed in aether; plainly indicating that there isfomething ethc- 
jeal beyond the fenfible heavens. 

Page 122. Gods that are called PnJromeanJ] u e. Anttcejfonz 
for, as among the genera fuperior to mankind Tome are the an- 
teceflprs of thi gods; m like manner certain fubordinate orders 
of gods may be called the fore-runners of fuperior orders, con- 
fidered as preparing, by their light, natures inferior to the divine 
for the reception of illumination from a prior order of gods. AI- 
cathous, therefore, very properly facrificed to thcfc gods before 
fce began to ralfe the wall of the tower; 
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Page 123. U^ which they fay JpoHo laid hu harp.1 As the 
cbaraderiilics of all the divine orders are participated by the laft 
> of things^ hence a vellige of fupernal hght is not only viiible ia 
plants, but in particular ftones. Thus, as Proclus obferves ia 
his fmall treatife De Magia, •• the fun-ftone by its golden ray^ 
imitates thofe of the fun ; but the ftone called th&eye of heaven, 
tr of the fun, has a figure fimilar to the pupil of an eye, and a 
ray (hines from the middle of the pupiL Thus too the lunar 
ftone, which has a figure fimilar to the moon when homed, by % 
certain change of itfelf, follows the lunar motion. And the ftone^ 
called HehofeleniUf i,e, of the fun andmoon^ imitates after a nraii- 
ner the congrefs of thofe luminaries, which it images by its co* 
lour.'* This being the cafe, it is by no means wonderful, that 
there (hould be certain flones which poiTefs a debile vcftige of 
the divine harmony of ApoUb: and the done mentioned by Pau« 
fanias, from its being one of this kind, may have occafioned the 
fiibulous report, that Apollo laid his harp on it* 

Page 125, An heroic monument of InoJ^ By^ Ino the ancientdf 
fignified fymbolically the fublunary element water, as the follow* 
ing paflfage from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Phxdo evinces: xa^/xo; fc» e vneoa-t'Kymi xacriMq »$ ^owafaxo^, &o xau 

^i09vd%*xx iraova-if o'l/AiXq fiiy to irvfy aycun ^ T«y ^ny, hci9vm(r» ret, 
»xs(a <ycyy»fAal«, wti h to v^at^, ivoXto; ova-a, a| avlcwii ^1 nr oM^«, 9 
XotTi}. i. e. '* Cadmus is the fublunary world, as being ^ony- 
fiacalf on which account Harmony is united to the god^ and as 
being the father of the four Bacchufes. But they maJte the four 
elements to be Dionyfiacal; viz. ^fvtobe Semtki earthf Aga've, 
teanng in pieces her own ofispring ; water^ Ino i and laftly air^ 
Avionoem^ 

Page 1 25. H^od in his catalogue of wommtf bf^."] The mean- 
ing of Heiiod, in the pafFage alluded to by Paufanias in his Cata'* 
logue of Women (which work is unfortunately lofl^ is this, at 
it appears lo me 9 Iphigenia after her death became united with 
T4 HMKte^ 
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Hecate^ from whom ihe originally defcended; and on this account 
might be faid to be changed into Hecate, on account of wholly 
fubfifting through union, according to the cfaara6teriftic of that 
goddefs. I only add, that according to Orpheus, as we are in- 
formed by Froclus on the Cratylus, there is a great union between 
Diana, the mundane Hecate, and Proferpine ; and that Orpheus 
calls Diana, Hecate. 

Page 125. Herodotut nvrites,'] InMelpom.p* 153. edit. BafiL 
Page 127. Hecaer^eafuiOfu.2 Thefe are two names of Diana, 
the former alluding to the emiffion of the moon's rays, and fig- 
nifying far-darting ; and the latter allnding to the beauty of 
Diana's countenance : for Ofisf according to Callimachus, in his 
hymn to thi» goddefs, lignifies a beautiful countenance : 

Page 127. Imeros and Apothos^ According to Plato in the" 
Cratylus, the former of thefe words fignifies amatorial defire of a 
prefent ohjeff^ and the latter, defire of an ad/en: objeffm 

Page 129. Apolh Tntelaris."] i. e» Apollo, the guar^an of the 
city : for every city, as is well known, according to the ancient 
theology, has its guardian deity. But we learn from-Olympi- 
odoruB in Comment. MS. in Platonis Alcibiadem, thftt of the 
mundane gods from which bodies alone are fufpended, fome are 
cekjiial «pa»»o*, others etherial or Jiery aiOcptoi ^-^t irv^k, others 
aerial at^m^ others aquatic «m;^oi, others terreftrial yffiUun^ and 
. others fuhtartarean vm^a^^m. But that among the terreftrialf 
fome prefide over climstet, or are eUmatarchic xPufAalatpp^at, others 
are guardians of cities «-oX*o«x»»> and others laftly are the guar-' 
dians of houfes wtlonuitot. Let the reader too carefully remem- 
ber, that thefe allotments of the divinities are immutable ; viz. 
that though parts of the earth may become at times unfit to 
receive divine influence, through fubfifting contrary to nature, as 
I have obferved in a former note, yet the beneficent iUuini- 
■ations of the gods continue invariably the fame. 
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Page 129* jind LatonaJ^ The following admirable account 
of Latona, from the MSS. Scholia of Procjus on the Cratylus, 
cannot fail of being highly acceptable to the Platonic reader. 
** Latona is a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres: andhence^ 
according to the Grecian ritesy Jhe is mjorjhlppei as the fame <witb 
Ceres J thefe rites evincing by this, the union of the goddefles. 
But this goddefs emitsthe whole of vivific light, illuminating the 
intelleflual elTences of the gods, and the orders of fouls: and 
laftly^ {he illuminates the whole fenfible heaven, generating. mun- 
dane light, and eftablifhing the caufe of this light in her offspring, 
Apollo and Diana ; and caufes all things to glitter with intellec-. 
tual and vivific light. She imparts likewife to fouls the con- 
fummation of virtue, and an illumination which leads them 
back to the intelleftual port of their father*, haftily withdraw- 
ing them from the winding paths of matterf, the entangle- 
ments of vice, and the roughnefs of the paflage over the fea of 
generation. It appears to me indeed, that theologifts confider- 
ing this, denominated her ^1« Latona, on account of her ex- 
tending to Touls fmoothnefi of manners^ a voluntary life, and 
divine gentlenefs and eafe. For to fuch as raife thenrfelves to 
her divinity, (he imparts an ineffable energy, a blaraelefs life, 
gentlenefs of manners, ferenity, and intellcftual tranquillity. 
Whether therefore {he is called Leto, from a voluntary life; for 
Tji fignifies TO Qov7j>fjLM I am willing ; or from to Xmi thefmooth^ 
her name will perfe6ily evince through both thefe, the powert 
which (he po(re(res. For the compelled energies of the foul take 
place through material roughnefs, and the obliquity of a life in 
generation diminifhes the fouPs voluntary life. But an afcent 
to the gods imparts a fmooth and gentle, in (lead of a hard and. 
rough, and a voluntary, inftead of a compelled life. 

Why then is it neceffary to call, as fome do, Latona matter, 
as capable of being eaiily turned, and fubfiding as an exprefs 
• i. c. Jupiter. 
f Of thefe winding paths the Pedal^aa labyrinth is an ima^e. 

refemblftace 
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trfemblanc^ of all forms, like a mirror receiving the reprefeffta* 
tions of all things ; and to fay that fhe is the caufe of oblivion 
to thofe that look into her? Why is it neceffary to call Apollo 
harmony, as fubfiiling from Latona and Jupiter ? For thus the 
god would be infeparable from matter, and not the caufe of the 
harmony in the univerfe, " It is better therefore to fay, that La- 
tona is not the receptacle of Apollo, but that (he is the mother 
and fountain of all vivific light, which preferves all things by 
beat : but that Apollo, whp is a feparate divinity, is the fupplier 
of all harmonic life, and of ail thofe mnndane reafons by which 
the univerfe is indifroli:tbly bound. But you may fay that So* 
crates derives her name from Letbe^ becaufe (he peculiarly caufes 
in fouls an oblivion of evils, and of the roughnefs and ftorms in 
generation; of which while the foul retains the memory, /he can-* 
fiot poilibly eilablifh herfelf in intelligibles : for memory, fays 
Plotinus, leads to the qbje6): of memory. And ^s Mnemofyne 
excites the memory of intelligibles, fo Latona imparts an oblivioa 
of material concerns." 

Page 1 30. Diana the Saviour.'] The epithet «f the Saviour^ as 
may be inferred from Proclus on the fcratylus, was given by the 
ancients to all the celeftialgods in common. For, fpeaking of the 
Chriftians of his time, he obferves : ** Men of the prefent day 
do not believe that the fun and moon are divinities, nor do they 
worfhip the other celellial natures, who are our Saviours and 
govemours, leading batk immortal fouls, and being thofe that 
fabricate and give fubfiftence to mortal fouls*. I (hould how- 
ever fay, that men of this kind, who dare to entertain fiich an 
irrational opinion refpefting the celeflial gods, are haflening to 
Tartarus, and to the moH icefi^ble and inordinate part of the 
univerfe." . 

Page 136. Neptune contended tvith the Sun."] There arc two 
ways of confidering the battles of the gods, which are fo much 
celebrated in fable ; and each of thefe folves all the apparent 

* i. e. to the fouls of brutes. 

abfurdity 
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^bfardity m which fuch fables are involved. The firft of the(c< 
18 from confidenng the orderly dijllndton in the progreffion of aU 
the divine genera from their ineffable fource. I mean that fomc 
^ are the caufes of unions and others of /if oration to things pofterior; 
that fome impart a generating power^ and others an undefledpwiiy 
to fubordinate natures; and that fome impart a good, feparate 
from the nature of its recipient^ but others fuch a good as li 
confubliftent with its receptade* Now this diilindion, and 
feeming oppofition^ in divine natures, was called by ancient my- 
thologiils contention and war, 1 fay feeming opposition : for 
all divine natures fublifl in the moft perfe£l friendfhip and pror 
found union with each other; and at the fame time that the e(^ 
fence and energy of each are perfc^ly diftinft, they arc either alt 
in ally which is the cafe with the divine unities^ or aU in each, 
which is the cafe with forms or ideas. 

But the fecond mode of confidering the battles of the gods, 
is by regarding their progreflions into the univerfe; in confc* 
quence of which the laft orders dependent on the gods, as they 
are produced by a long interval from I he firft caufes, are con- 
tiguous to the fubje^s of their government, and adhere to mat- 
ter, cpntraft contrariety and all-various divifion, and, by their 
proximate care of mortal concerns, are obnoxious to defires and 
paffions. Laftly, oil account of their great fympathy with mor- 
tal concerns, and the partial providence which they exert for 
their welfare, they aduaUy war with each other. But as even 
the laft orders which perpetually follow the gods, preferve the 
properties of their leaders, though in a partial and manifold man- 
ner, hence they were very properly called, by the ancients, by 
the names of the gods their refpe£live leaders. Thus for in- 
. ftance, not only the deity who illuminates all things with fuper- 
mundane light, and wh6 fits with Jupiter and the celeftial gods, 
, was called Apollo, but this name was given to the daemon who 
was the guardian of He£):or, This laft mode indeed of confider- 
ipg battles among the godsj is the key, in the hands of the fkil-^ 

ful. 
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ful, to the fecrct meaning of much of the mythplogy m the Ilia^^ 
and (hews us how the relation here given by Paufanias is to be 
underilood. For it means, that certain demoniacal powers, wha 
rank among the lad attendants of the gods Neptune and the 
Sun, once contended with each other about the land of Corinth f 
and that Briareus, a damon belonging to the deity of that name^ 
a6(ed as a mediator between them. I only add farther, that 
thefe dsemons^ who are thus proximate to the fubje6ks of their 
government, and who are influenced by pafilons like men, are 
BOt effentially dsemons, though they are the perpetual attendants 
of the gods 5 but they are daemons only *ala o^^»f according to 
habitude^ proximity^ and alliance. For between effential daemons^ 
who are the ronftant attendants of the gods, and men who are 
only fomeumes daemons according to habitude^ and fometimes atten- 
dants of the gods, it is neceffary there Aiould be an order of 
beings, who are always daemons according to habitude, and oA 
ways the attendants of the gods. 

Page 141. But there are three Jlatues ofjupiterj £tfr,] It ap- 
pears to me highly probable, that the three Jupiters, mentioned 
in this place by Paufanias, are thofc three brother deities, the 
offspring of Saturn, between whom, according to Homer, the 
univerfe is divided ; pr, in other words, that they arc Jupiter^ 
Neptune^ and Pluto. For the fecond of thefe ftatues, lays Pau- 
fanias, is caUed ttrrefirial Jupiter, which is an epithet of Pluto^ 
as is evident from the Orphic hynrn to that deity ; and from 
Homer, as cited by Paufanias, p. 204 ; and Neptune, in the Or- 
phic hymn to Equity, is called marine Jupiter, vorW ivokK^A Ztv^m 
But that the reader may fee the proceffions and offices of thefe 
three demiurgic gods, who are fupermundane deities according 
to their firft fubfiflence, I fhall prefent him with the following 
tranflation from Proclus^n Theol. Plat. p. 3^7. .- 

" Thefe ruling gods rcpletiifh the apparent order of things !a 
conjunftion with the mundane gods; and diftribute whole partt 
under the moon, in a manner different from their goveroment ia 

the 
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titc heaTcns : but they every where energize according to a pa- 
ternal and (jlemiurgic mode, unfolding the one fabrication of the 
univerfe, and accommodating it to partii. But their allotment 
and diilribution are firft according to the whole univerfe : and one 
of thefe (Jupiter) produce^ the efTtnces of things; but ihe fecond 
(Neptune), lives and generations ; and the third (Pluto) admi« 
nifters the divifions of forms. And one of thefc cftablifhes in the 
one demturgus of the world every thing proceeding from thtncc: 
but the other evocates all thiugs into progreilion : and the third 
converts all things to himfelf. But their fecond diilribution k 
into the parts of the univerfe. For the firft of thefe gods governs 
the inerratic fphere, knd its revolution. But the fecond prefidet 
over the planetary fpheres, and perfeds their multiform, effica« 
ciousy and prolific motions. And the laft of thefe gods governs 
the fublunary region, and perfeds intelle6kually the terreftrial 
world. But in the third place, we may contemplate thefe three 
.demiurgic progreflions in that which is generated. Jupiter there- 
fore governs the fummit 6f generated natures, and the fphere of 
fire and air : but Neptune excites with an all-various motion the 
extremely-mutable elements, and is the infpedtorand guardian of 
every humid cflence fubfifting in air and water : and Pluto admi« 
nifters by his providence the earth, and all which it contains; and 
on this account he is called Terrejlrtal Jupiter* 

** In the fourth place, with refped to the whole of generation, 
Jupiter is allotted the moft exalted places, in which, as Socrates 
obferves in the JPhaedo, the regions deftined to blefled fouls are 
contained ; becaufe they live feparate from generation, under the 
government of Jove : but Neptune governs hollow places and ca- 
verns, in which generation, motion and concuffions fubfift ; on 
which account he is called the earth Jhahing god : and Pluto go- 
' verns places under the earth, the various ftreams of water, Tar- 
tarus, and the places in which fouls are judged. Hence the fouls 
which have not yet proceeded into generation, but abide in the 
jptelligiblc place, arc faid.tpb? of the order of Jupiter : but fuch 

as 
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inch af IWe in generation are faid to be placed under Neptttne. 
And thofc which after generation are purified and puniihed^ and 
either wander under the earth for a thoufand years^ or again rdr 
Cvm to their principle, are faid to live under Pluto. In the fifth 
place, the diftributions of thefe gods are divided according to the 
centres of the univerfc. For Jupiter pofleflcs the oriental centre; 
as being allotted an order correfpondcnt to that of fire: but Nep- 
tune obtains the middle centre, which correfponds to a vivific na- 
ture, and through which generation enjoys celeftial natures: and 
Pluto obtains the weftern centre ; fince the weft is allied to eatth, 
becaufe it is nodufhal, and the caufe of pbfcurity and darknefs; 
For (hade proceeds from the earth, and earth is the privation of 
light from weft to eaft* Laftly, according to every divifion of the 
wmvirfejfmch natures as arejirfty and obtain the principality y belong 
io Jove; fuch as are middle correfpond to the kingdom of Neptune ; 
madjucb as are Iqjl belong to the empire of Pluto^*- 

Page 141 • Mercury in a fitting pofturcy and by the fide of him a • 
ram* ] The reafon why Mercury was reprefented by the ancients 
with a ram, depends on the intimate alliance of this god with Mi« 
Berva, who, as we are informed by Proclus on the Timseus^ pre- 
fides over that celcilial conftellation called the ram^ and from 
thence imparts a motive power which governs the univerfe. But 
the agreement of Minerva with Mercury will be obvious, from 
eoniidering that this goddcfs, as we have before obferved, extends 
the whole of {nfelleBual light, and that Mercury is the fource of 
the reafoning power. Hence the ancients ufed to render the ftatucs 
of both tbcfc divinities one, by joining them together : and a 
iftatue of this kind they" called £^f/aGi?>r, Hermathena^ or Mercury* 
Minerva^ Thefe Hcrmathenae are mentioned by Cicero in his 
books De Jnvcntione. 1 only add, that the verfcs of Homer cited 
by Paufanias may be found Iliad 14. v. 490. 

Page 144. Mi»erva Chalinitis.'} i. e. the Br idler* 
Page 147. Ifis.'\ Ifis is the fame with Minerva, according to 
i^ iBgyptifuis, as we are informed by Flutarchy. in his treatife of 
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Ififi and Ofim. Prodius too in Tim. p. 3«. fays that according to 
the i£g7ptian hiftorians, there was the following infcription on 
the ftatue of Minerva, in th^ adytum of the temple : lytf fi^a ^ot 
TO TiyoMfy Kf. 09, i^^ KTOf^ivoy* t^ Toy ifJLOf ff'«r^oy winq wu dniTo$ avtxa^ 
AtM^Ev* 09 e7«; Xft^iroy f Tfxoyy qXio; cycyiro. i. e* '^ I AM EVERY THING 
^HAT HAS BEEN; THAT IS, AND THAT SHALL BE; AND Na 
MORTAL HAS EVER YET BEEN ABLE TO WITHDRAW MY VEIL* 
THE FRUIT WHICH I HAVE BROUGHT FORTH IS YHE SUN.*'— 

It is remarkable that this infcription, as far as to thc.firil period^ 
is cited by Plutarch in his above-mentioned tre^tife ; but I know 
of no author except Proclus who has cited the latter part, *^ the 
fruit tvhich 1 have brought forth is the fun;" nor has this import- 
ant addition been noticed by any modern writer that. I am ac- 
quainted with, owing doubtlefs to the want df a copious index to 
thefe invaluable commentaries of Proclus. 

As Ills therefore is Minerva, and as the veil of this goddefs, as 
I have obferved in a former note, is an emblem oiNature^ which 
proceeds from thofe intelle£):ual vital powers contained in the cf- 
fence of Minerva, we may perceive the reafon why the Arriians, 
Ethiopians and Egyptians called Nature (as we are informed by 
Apuleius) Jfis^ Likewife fince the moon, as we learn from Pro- 
clus, is the uvrwfrlov ocyuXfjLa rmq ^vo-su;y the fe/f-vifive image ofNa^ 
turey we may fee why Nature was called by the Cretans, according 
to Apuleius in the fame place, Diana* And in (hort, as Minerva 
was juflly called by the ancients xo^t/^u rm ^ewy, thefummit of the 
gods^ and is therefore their fpurce in conjundion with her father 
Jupiter, we may at one view fee the propriety of her being called 
by the names of fo many other goddeffes, in the following fublime 
paffage from the Metamorphofes of Apuleius : for, as every caufe 
is that primarily which its effed is fecondarily, Minerva is in a 
certain refpe6l the fame with all the divinities that proceed from' 
her, when they are confidered according to their caufalfubiiilehce 
in her effence. 

The divinity of the moon, then, thus addreffes the metamor« 
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phofed Apulems : En adfum tuis commoU» Luci, precibui, tir 
ram Natura parens, elementonim omaium domina^ feculorum 
progenicB initialis, fumma numinum, regina Manium, prima 
cslttum, Deoram Dearumque facies uniformis: quae cxH lumi- 
nofa culmina, maris falubria fiamina, inferorum dq>ioTBta filentia 
nutibiis meis dtfpenfo : cujus numeii unicum, roultifbrmt fpecie, 
ritu varioy nomine raultijugo totus veneratur orbis. Me primi- 
genii Phryges Peffinunticam nominant De^m matrem* Hinc 
Autochthenes Attici Cecropiam Minervam ; lUinc fluduantes 
Cyprii Paphiam Venerem : Cretes fagittiferi Did^ynnam Dia- 
sam ; Sicull trilingues Stygiam Proferpinam ; Eleufinii vetuf- 
, tarn Deam Cererem: Jqnonem alii, allii BeHonam, alii Hecaten, 
Rhamnufiam alii. £t qui nafcentis dei SoHs inchoantibus radiis 
Sliiftrantur, JBthiopes, Arriique, prifcaque do£trina pollentes 
iEgyptii caeremoniis me prorfus propriis percolenteB appellant 
Tero nomine reginam Ifidem. That is, *^ Behold, Luciusi 
moved with thy fopplications I am prefent j I, who am Nature^ 
the parent of things, queen of all the elements, initial progenitor 
of ages, the higheft of divinities, queen of departed fpirits, the 
firft of the celeftials, and the uniform appearance of gods and 
goddefTes : who rule by my nod the luminous height of the hea- 
Tens, the falubrious breezes of the fea, and the deplorable filencet 
of the infernal regions; and whofe divinity, in itfelf but one, is 
venerated by all the earth, according to a multiform fhape, va- 
rious rites, and different appellation8.-^Hence, the primitive 
Phrygians call me Peflinuntica, the mother of the gods; the 
native Athenians, Cecropian Minerva ; the floating Cyprians, 
Paphian Venus ; the arrow*bcaring Cretans, Di6kynnian Dia- 
na ; the three-tongucd Sicilians, ^ Stygian Proferpine ; and the 
inhabitants of EkuHs, the ancient goddefs Ceres. Some again 
have invoked me as Juno, others as Bellona, others as Hecate, 
and others as Rhamnufia : and thofe who are enlightened by 
the emerging rays of the rifing'Tun, the Ethiopians, Arriians, 
jind Egyptians, powerful in ancient leamingi who reverence my 
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tiitinity witli ceremonies perfc£Uy proper, call me by a true Hp- 
pellalion queen Ifis." 

Page 147. Serapis,'] This diirinity, as we learn from Plutarch 
in ills treatife of Ifis and Ofiris, and Porphyry on Oracles a^ cited 
by Eufeblus, 18 the fame with the Pluto of the Greeks. 

Page 147. Mgina the daughter of JIfopus tvat ravi/hedb^ Ju" 
fiter^l What are we to underftand by this relation ? That this 
was once actually the cafe ? But to fuppofe this would be abfurd 
in the extreme. As all fuch relations therefore are very far from 
being literally true, we fhould confider them as fables in which 
fome myitcrious meaning is involved ;-*-a miming which from 
its fublime nature ought to be concealed from the vulgar, as their 
eyes are too weak to fuftain the fplendours of the high eft truths. 
By ravifhment and a'duitery then between divine and human na- 
tures, ancient theologifts meant to infinuate that communication 
of energy between the vmi which we have taken notice of in a 
former note, in which we (hewed how heroes may be faid to be 
the fous of gods and goddeJDTcs, But as this communication of 
energy takes place through angels, daemons, and cjfctttial heroes 
as mediums, hence the Jupiter mentioned in this fable muil be 
confidered as a daemoniacal power of the ferles of Jupiter, who 
by giving perfcftlon to the natural life of ^gina, and removing 
every thing which would be an impediment to the foetus in her 
womb, was faid to have ravifhcd her. 

Page 147, Si/yphus,] The following beautiful paffage frpm 
the MSS. Scholia of OlympiodoruB on the Gorgias of Plato fully 
unfolds tlie meaning of the fable refpedliii^ the puuifhment of Si- 
fyphus. For the original of this paffage I refer the reader to my 
DiflTcrtation on the Myfteries, p. 45. ** Ulyfles,*' fays he^ ** de- , 
fcending into Hades, law among others *y/^/>/^«i, and Tliyus and 
Tantalus ; and Tityus he faw lying on the earth, and a vulture 
devouring his liver; the liver fignifying that he lived folcly 
accoiding to the dcfidcratlve part of his nature, and through this 
was Indeed internally prudentj but earth fignifying the terreftrial 
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condition of hU prudence. But Sifyphus^ living under the do* 
m'inion of anibition and anger> was employed in continually roll- 
ing a ftone up an eminence^ becaufe it perpetually defcended 
%gain; itsdcfcent implying the Yicious government of himfelf; 
and his rolling the ftonc^ the hard* refradory, and as it were re* 
bounding condition of his life. And kftly he faw Tantalus ex- 
tended by the fide of a lake, and that there was a tree before 
hirnt with abundance of fruit on its branches, which he defired 
to gather, but it vanifhed from his i^ew j and this indeed indi: 
cates that he lived under the dominion of the phantafy : but his 
hanging over the lak^ and in vain attempting to drink, implies 
the elufive, humid, and rapidly-gliding condition of fuch a life.*'. 
Page 151. Homer however refers them to a more ilht/irious orU 
pn,"] For according to Homer, Zethus and Amphion were the 
offspring of Jupiter, as is evident from the following lines from 
the OdyfTey, book xi. v. ^61. 

<« There moy*d Antiope with haughty charms, 
** Who blefs'd th' almighty thund'rer in her arms : 
*• Hence fprung Amphion, hente brave Zethus came, 
** l^'ouaders of Thebes and meo of mi|;kty name." 

POFK. 

Page 193. Homer fays.'} Iliad 2. ▼. liy. The tranflatorof 
thefe verfes is Mr. Pope. 

Page 1 53. ^Inquertium.'] The five principal exercifes in the 
Olympic ganies, vi%. hurling the quoit, running, leaping, huii- 
ing the dart, and wreftling. The Romans added to thefe fwim- 
ming and riding. 

Page 155. jiftir Jlpollo and Bhma had fain the ferpeni Py- 
thon,'] Olympiodorus in Comment. MS, In Phaedonem obfervei 
concerning Python^ JEchidnay and Typhon, as follows:— ^o 

»oX«nx»J Xoytxfc'y Ti Hot^ ei^9yu» ^vx^* ^w ra fjny ufu ««§3«»f, t« h 
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^jxfiroy ^1 Ti}< vi^t ravra aroc^toK ti xoti arr»^^|f«( lUTiov Xiyi«» 
That 189 ** Typifon is the caufe of the violent motion of all-yarioui 
fubterranean vapours and waters, and the other elements. But 
JEihidna is an avenging caufe, and the punifher of rational and 
irrational fouls ; on which account her upper parts are thofe df a 
virgin, and her lower parts refemble thofe of a ferpent. And 
Python is the guardian of the whole of prophetic exhalation ; or^ 
we may fay with greater propriety, that he is the caufe of the dif- 
order and obllrudion about exhalations of this kind.'' As the 
prophetic power therefore proceeds originally from Apollo, the 
oppofition of energy between Apollo an4 Python, and the domi- 
nion of that of the former ovef that of the latter, gave rife to the 
fable mentioned in this place by Paufanias. Diana too may be 
laid to have afliiled ApoUo in (laying Python, in confequence of 
the wonderful union between thefe two divinities. 

Page 16 1 . For Hefiodfayi'] la hk Works and Days, lib* !• 
▼. 363. 

Page 162. Mercury Foren/isJ^ Mercury was thus denomi*. 
nated as prefiding over afFurs of law : and the propriety of this 
appellation will be evident from conlidenng that Mercury is the 
fource oigymnqftic^ mtific, and reafoning ; that reafonlng is an intel* 
leSual operation, and that Im^^ as Plato (De Legibus) beauti- 
' fully obferves, is nv ^muw^dj, the d'^ribuilom of intelle^. For the 
fake Qf the liberal reader, I fhall further obferve concetning Mer- 
cury^ that he is tbffoMrce of invention : and hence he isfatd to be 
^he fon of Maia; h^Q2x\k fearch^ which is implied by Maia, leads 
invention into light. He bellows too fnaihefis on fouls, by un- 
folding the will of his father Jupiter; and this he accompliflies as 
the angel or mefTenger of Jupiter. Proclus in MS. Comment, 
in Alcibiad. ob(erve8> ^ that he is the infpedive guardian of 
gymnqftic exerdfes ; and hence herma^ or carved ftatues of Mer^ 
cury, were placed in the Palasftrae : of mufic^ and hence he is ho* 
noured as thelyr'tfi Xvpmof among the celedial conftellations : and 
•f. difci/^EM/p becaufe the invention of geometry, reafoning and 
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.difcourfe is referred to this god. He prelidea therefore over evciy 
fpecies of erudition, leading us to au intelligible effence from thii 
mortal abode, governing the different herds of f#ul8, and dif- 
perfing the ileep and oblivion with which they are oppreffed. He 
is likewife the fupplier of recoUedUon, the end of which is a ge- 
nuine intdle^ual apprehenHon of divine natures/' 

After this he obferves that the different ^ges of our life on the 
earth correfpond to the order of the nniverfe: ** For our firft 
age (fays he) partakes in an eminent degree of the lunar ope- 
rations ; as we then live according to a nutritive and natural 
power. But our fecond age participates of Mercurial preroga- 
^ves; becaufe we then apply our&lves toletters^ mufic and wreft- 
ling. The third age is governed by Venus; becaufe then we be- 
gin to produce feed, and the generative, powers of nature are put 
in motion. The fourth age is folar ; for then oar youth is in ils 
vigour and full perfedion, fubfifting as a medium between gene- 
ration and decay ; for fuch is the order which vigour is allotted. 
»:But the fifth age is governed by Mars ; in which we principally 

. afpire after power and fuperiority over others. The fixth age it 
^governed by Jupiter ; for in this we give ourfelvcs up to pru- 
dence, and purfue an adlive and political life. And the fevcnth 
age is Saturnian, In which it is natural to feparate ourfelves from 
generation, and transfer ourfelves to an iucorporcal life. And 
thus much we have difcuffed, in order to procure belief that let- 
ters, and the whole education of youth, is fufpended from the 
Mercurial feries.** I only add, that as the firft gifts of this god 
are intelle6^ual, fo his laft pertain to the acquifition of gain. Hence 
he was called the god oi mercbandife and theft : for crafty as Plo- 
tiuiis beautifully obferves, is a defluxion of intelledt j and from 
thefe two profeffions craft is infeparablc. 

Page 162. To Hercules as to a hero,'] The grand fource, as 
it appears to me, cf all that dire confufion which has taken place 
in opinions icfp^^^iug the gods, is tht Uelief that they were no- 
thing more than men whd once lived on the earthy and after their 
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deUdi w^rc deified for their exalted worth. This opinion too ori- 
ginated from a mifconception of divine fables^ and ignorance of 
the manner in which every divine order proceeds to the extre- 
mity of things. For every god, as I have before obferved, confers 
the chara&eriftic of his nature on all its participants; and thofe 
heroic fouls that have at times appeared on the earth, and of whom 
we have given an ^account in a former note, confcious that they 
poffeffed the properties of thofe gods from whom they defcended, 
called themfelves by the names of their parent divinities. Thus, 
heroic fouls who defcended from Jupiter, called themfelves by the 
name of that god* Thus a hero iEfculapius has lived among men, 
who defcended from the god of that name* Thift too haabeen\the. 
cafe with an heroic Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, and in ihort with 
heroes of the fame names with alLthe other gods. Hence we muft 
confider Hercules as a hero who defcended from the deity of that 
name, who in his higheft fubfiftence, according to the Orphic 
theology, is the fame with the celebrated Phanes or Protogonus, 
the exemplar of the univerfe. As heroic fouls therefor^ of this 
kind were, as we have before obferved, called by the ancients 
gods according to 'JtmllitmUt or in other words, from their ap- 
proaching to the perfe6lion of a divine nature as much as' is pof- 
fible to man, and particularly when liberated from the prefent 
body ;— -hence it is eafy to fee how Hercules may be a god, and 
yet a man 5 how the hero Hercules may be faid to have been dei- 
fied after his death, without confounding the divine with the hu- 
man nature ; and in fhoft, how ignorance of this mqfl ht^rtant 
particular has given birth to the delirious fyflems of modern wri- 
ters on mythology. 

Page 164. And on her headjhe hears the pole J\ As the word 
voXoqyjhe polcf was ufed by the ancients to fignify the heavens^ it 
feems to me evident that this ilatue reprefented Celejlial F^us* 

Page 165. Similar to the /quare^gures 0/ Mercury,'} Proclus 
on Euclid * informs us that the Pythagoreans fignified by a 
• t.ik. i*. in Def. 33 e» 34. 
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fquare a pure and immaculate order. And fhortly after he adds, 
^ that the gods who are. the authors to all things of ftable difpo- 
fition, of pure and uncontaminated order, and of uninclining 
power, are very properly manifefted as from an image by a qua- 
drangular figure." As it is the province therefore of Mercury 
to unfold and fill all things with truth, and truth is the fame with 
furejtmplicity ; and 2Ajtahll\ty of cjfenct is derived from truths we 
may cafily perceive the propriety of confecrating a fquare figure 
to Mercury, As Hercules too, according to his mundane diftri- 
bution as a god, feems to he the fame with the Sun, according to 
the Orphic theology, and Mercury, Venus and Apollo are deities 
of the fame order, and profoundly united to each other, we can- 
sot wonder that the ftatues of Hercules fhould refembk thofe of 
Mercury. 

Page 1 65. Averruncu*^ Thefe gods were wor (hipped as tbi 
averters ofevl!^ as their name implies. 

Page i66. Ceres Proftafia\\ That is, Ceres to whom empire 
^elongt, ' 

Page 168. Sacred dragons r\ A dragon^ as we have before ob- 
ferved, Is a fymbol of the partial life of the foul ; and health hfym^ 
metry^ and afuhftjlence according to nature. But the foul, while ftie 
i&feparated from the divinities, or in other words leads a partial 
life, lives in a manner contrary to her nature, and is difeafed. She 
requires therefore the aiiiflance of ^fculaplus, or the god of 
health, that flie may be reftored to her true life. And hence the 
propriety of confecrating dragons to ^fculapius. But a dragon 
may be confidered as th<; fymbol of partial life of every kind, and 
confcqucntly of that mortal life which is participated by the 
body, and which on the diflblution of the corporeal frame returns 
to the 'tohole from whence it was derived. This life therefore from 
its partial nature requires the afliftance of ^fculapius, and this 
from its intimate connexion with body in a nioft eminent degree; 
fo that by confecrating a dragon to ^fculapius, the ancients im- 
pli^4 that this divinity is the phyfician both of fouls and bodies* 
* . Pa|fe 
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Page T 70. The Rhodian poeiJ} i. e» Apollonius in his Argo* 
nauticsy lib. u 

Page 17T. Pythagoras war the fan of Mnefarchus.'] Jambli- 
chus in his Life of Pythagoras informs us, that Mnefarchus and 
>^ Pythais, who were the parents of Pythagoras; defcended from 
the hoiife of Anczus. 

Page 172. HehsJ^ This goddefs is mentioned by Homer iq 
the Iliad, lib. iv. t. 2 ; and in the OdyfFeyy lib. xi. ▼. 602. 

Page 173. The applet of the Hejper\des.'\ The following beau- 
tiful pafiage from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Gorgias of Plato, will inform the reader what he is to uaderftand 
by the Hefperian regions, ^m li ftliveu oli oi r^atm vrtponlUva^ r«f 
SaXokranf ayvlf pw weak rnv ov» irvXHiMw vnf vwtfKtr\faavu to« Cmo mJ 
riK yvna-wqy lAutuifafj nirovq KoXov^-i. rovlor htrt t^ro ^Kva^69 Ttl»«v« 
Aa TM TotTo 1^ fifokkni rt\tvlaiof aS^oy u t«*( irwifioi; iA%f%ow •«•>«• 
cA>^ ftvli xaI»ytfirt9-»)o Toy 9X9!ii>oy i^ x^«yioy Cioy^jc^ ^•ivof i» v^ipce, # 
irif fy aXiiSfia n) 9«7t i^n. That is, '^ It it necefTary to know, that 
iflands fland out of, as being higher than the fea. A condition 
of being therefore, which tranfcends this corporeal life and ge- 
neration, is denominated the iflands of the blefled; butthefe are 
the fame with the Elyfian fields. Hence, Hercules is faid to 
have accomplifhed his laft labour in the Hefperian regions; 
iignifying by this, that having vanquifhed an obfcure and terref« 
trial life, he afterwards lived in open day, that is, in truth and 
refplendent light.'' I only add, that the Hefperian golden ap^ 
pies which were plucked by tiVcules, fignify his reaping unde- 
filed advantages, through arcane and teleflic labours s for gold^ 
from its incorruptible nature, is a fymbol of purity. 

Page 1 75. , H'u verfei,'} The tranflator of the verfes here 
cited ifrom Homer% hymn to Ceres, is Mr. Lucas. 

Page 178. Danau^2 I^anaus married his fifty daughters to 
his brother^s fifty fons, and caufed all of them except Hyperm»> 
lieftra to flay their hufhands the firfi nighti 
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Page I79> Ifonur.2 This vcrfc ofHomei is in the OiytEefr 
lib. ii. T« 120. 

Page i8l. In one of her bands Jbe holds a pomegranate S\ Juna 
is a vivific goddefs, and \% the InfpeAive guardian of motron an4 
progrefiion : and on this account (fays Olympiodorus) in the 
Iliad ihe perpetually roules and excites Jupiter to providential 
energite about fecondary concerns. With rerpf6t to the pome- 
granaley the Emperor Julian, i|i his Oratipiv to the Mather of 
the Godsy informs us, that it was not permitted to be eaten in 
the (acred rites of the goddcfs, becaufe it is a iemjlria! ^.ianK 
Perhaps therefore, by Juno holding a pomegranate iii her hand^ 
her dominioB over earthly natures is implied. 

Page 182. With refpe8 to the cuckot^ tfr.j Paufanias is cer- 
tainly right, when he fays that fuch relations as the prefcnt 
ought not to be negledied | though he was far firoin apprehend* 
ing its meaning. ^The concealed fenfe howe? ef of this &ble 
appears to me to be as follows: Jupiter, defirous that Juno, b j 
participating his . divine energies^ fhould become profoundly 
united, to him (for this is the meaning of his being enamoured 
with Juno), is btheld by the goddcfs as fubiiiling according to 
fublime wlfdom. For a bird ihay be confidered as the image of 
elevation : and a cuckoo, according t« ^Han, i^ a moft wife lird. 
Let it however be carefully remembered^, that the divinities are 
profoundly united to each other perpetually, according to an 
energy fcparate from mundane concerns, and yet at^the fame 
time providentially prciidc over every part of the uniyerfe : but 
fables, in order to exhibit thefe different energies to our view, 
by apt images, are obliged to reprefent them as taking place at 
different times. 

Page i83» The reply of the Pythian oracle. to Glaueas, the fon 
ef Epicides king of the Spartans fread and king of the Spartans).'] 
That children ft>ould be punifhed'for t\\t crimes of their parents, 
which the Pythian oracle, iaid, was the cafe with the pofterityof 
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Fdope, or cities for the fins of individuaki to a mind unenlighten^ 
cd by fublime* philoiophy, muft appear highly abfurd and iinjuft. 
But if we dired our attention to the pre*exiftence of human foulsy 
and conihkr that many are punlflied in the prefenty for offences 
which they have committed in a former life ; and that thofe, 
whofe guilt is of a funilar kind, are by the wife adminiftratioa 
of providence brought together, fo as to form one family, or 
one city, the apparent abfurdity in this do6knne immediately 
vanifhes, and the equity of divine vevgeance becomes confpi- 
cuous* Proclus, in his book entitled ITen Doubis c<mcerning 
Providence^ informs us that the m^erles evince that certain per- 
ibns are puniftied for the cnmes of their progenitors, and that 
jgods who prefide over expiations, Wioi Oim, free offending fouls 
from fuch punifhments. 

Page 193. The oracle, 1 The whole of this oracle (£br Pau- 
fanias only gives the ^r& part of it) is given by Herodotus, 
lib. vi. 

Pa^e 194, Jupiter Fhyxiui.} Jupiter was (b called becaufe 
he affifb fugitives. 

Page 196. The following Unes."} Thefe lines are la the laft 
book of the Iliad, v. 765 and 6 of Mr, Pope's tranflation. 

Page 203. D'tfperfed the darknefsfrom his eyee.'\ The circum>- 
ilance refpeding Diomed, here mentioned by Paufanias, is 
related by Homer in the fifth book of the Iliad $ where Minerva. 
is reprefented thus addrefhng Diomed : 

i. e. 

** From mortal Rvift$ thin« eyes are purged by me^ 
- And well enabled ^ods and men to fee." 

Minerva is with great prapricty reprefented by Homer as thus 
employed: for (he not only enkindles intelledual light ia the 
IbuL but removes tJiat darknefs, which, when refident in the eye^ 

of 
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of the foul, prevents it from beholding the nature of gods andf 
tnen. And here it may not be improper to obferve, that, 
through ignorance of ancient theology, a very beautiful pafTage 
in the; fifth book of the Iliad has not been underftood either by 
any of the tranflators or commentators on Homer that I rtu 
acquainted with. This pafTage is in the beginning of the fifth 
booky and confifls of the 4th and 7tb lines, which are thefe 3 

l»ii op IX xepvOof Ti M^ affwiib; atutfAoiof wvf 

Thefe lines, literally and truly tranilatedy are as follow : 

•* S6e (that is Minerva) enkinJieJ^n unwearied fire from hia 
helmet and his fhield." And, ** Such a fire did^^ enkindle from 
his head and his.fiioulders." But all the tranfiators render thefe 
lines, as if unwearied fire in the firft line and fire in the fecond 
were nominatives, and not accufatives, I am indebted to Pro- 
elus in Plat. Polit. p. 353. for this information. 

Page 204. Three eyei'\ Thefe three eyes in the flatue of Ju- 
piter were doubtlefs dcfigned as fymbols of thofe three deities^ 
Jupiter^ Neptune, and Pluto,.of whom we have given a copious 
account nn a former note : and thefe eyes being fixed in one 
body, fignify the profound union of thefe deities with each other. 
The verfe of Homer cited by Paufanias is in the Iliad, lib. viii. 

Page 212. Homer.'] lUad. 4. ver. 193. For what reafon Pau- 
fanias concludes that ^fculapius is called a god by Homer in 
thefe verfes, I cannot poffibly conjefture. It cannot be from 
the epithet MfAVfiMt blamekfs ; for this is given by Homer to menj 
as to Chalcas in the firfi book of the Iliad, and to Ulyifes in the 
Odyffey : and there is no other word which feems in the Icaft to 
favour the conftrudion of Paufanias. 

Pa^e 224. OrusJ] This Egyptian deity is the fame with 
Apollo and the Sun, according to Herodotus, lib. ii. 1 44. j^liaq 
^o. i\. the Emperor Jiiliani orat* 4* Hora|)ollp. lib. i. c. 17. 

Plutarck' 
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Plutarch de Ifide, Poiphyry apud Eufeb. and Macrobius i. 
Saturn. 2o* 

Page 224. The Jignature of a trident,'] The following paflage 
from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Gorgias 
unfolds the meaning of Neptune'8 trident in a manner perfectly 
fatisfadory, and at the fame time (hews the great beauty of the 
fymbols employed by the ancients in their arcane theology, if. rim 
ffi ret lyxoffft.Wy r» /xiv wfaviaf r» h x^oyto, xa» t« fidmiu rovlt^p 
Wfiaf aepivtf, v^oliya. koh rwluf yt-tv ra oufwiat t^ti ^wq^ ra h ;^Sow» 
c vXovlwf T« 111 |iAi)a|v TsocTEilWy. lia Tovio ^ivq (TXHTrlpoy ^X^iy tig ffUllAM^ 
wt TO I'ijuertxoir. ^1 vo0-i»^wy }m rovlo Tpiaivay^ w; E^opo( rw TpiTlo» 
rovTov rov fAtta^v, It sr^ovlwy xvyinyy Ime to o-xoicifoy* uro'fftp ^^ 
xvftVi)} xpW?!* mv xf ^ctXijyy cJIw xou avk iti ivwtfuq Tw ot/^OLum cp. That 
isy *^ Mundane natures are triple : for/fome are celeftial, othcrt 
terreftrial, and others fituated between thefe ; viz. natures fiery^ 
aerial, aquatic. And of thefe, Jupiter poflefies fuch as are celef* 
tial, Pluto fuch as are terreftrial, and Neptune the natures be- 
tween thefe. Hence Jupiter holds a fceptre, which fignifiei 
his judicial power*. But Neptune a trident ^ hecauje he is the 
inJpeSive guardian of this triple nature ^ which has a middlejituation^ 
And Pluto wears a helmet, on account of the darknefs over 
which he prefides. For, as a helmet conceals the head, fo Pluto 
is the power that prefides over invifible natures.** 

And here, a reader unlkillcd in the ancient theology will 
doubtlefs obje£t, that according to this do6lrine, Neptune n^uft 
either be the fame with Juno, fmce he is the divinity of air, or 
there muft be two divinities of the air. To this I anfwer, that 
Neptune, confidered as one divinity who prefides over all the 
piiddle elements, comprehends in his effence Juno, according to 
her fublunary diftribution ; fo that both Neptune and Juno 
govern the air, but the former more univerfally, and the latter 
more particularly ; the former ruling at the fame time over other 

* It likewife fignifies, as we have before obftrved fr«m Procloi, hif 
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imtures, ^nt the latter p^efiding over air alone. And the fame 
reafoning miiU be extended to Neptune and Vulcan, with refpcdk 
to the elemeat of fire. 

I oalj add> that the helmet of Pluto, which Olympiodorua 
fpeaks of in the ahovc dtatioo, is mentioned by Hoaier in the 
lUtd^ lib. T. yer. 845. 
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Avi AViiK xvinivi fin ftiy i^ot t/o^ifAOi A^ 

, " Minerva then, left powerful Mars lli«uld view 

Her vifage, cover*d it with Pluto's helm/' 

And from hence we may infer the great antiquity " of hehneta 
that entirely gov --cd the face. 

Page 223. D^privhig Homer ofjtgbt,'} Thofe who have hap- 
pily penetrated the profound wifdom of the ancients, will be 
eafily convinccc^ tliat the report concerning the bUadnefs of 
Homer is merely fnbnlousy containing fome recondite informa- 
tion, like other divine fables of antiquity. For he is faid to 
have loft his fight thmugh his accufation of Helen. But it 
would be ndiculous in the extreme^ if we take all that is related 
of Helen in the literal fenfe, to fuppofe that Homer (hould have 
been deprived of his fight for reviling fuch an infamous woman. 
Indeed, not only the blindnefs of Homer it fabulouSi but both 
the Iliad and Odyficy are to be confidered as divine fables, I do 
not mean to affert by this, that there never was fuch a war as 
the Trojan, or fuch a perfon as UlyfTes : but it is my opinion, 
that Homer, by combining fidion with certain hiftorical fa£ls, 
has delivered to us fome very concealed and valuable information 
in thefc two admirable poems. 

That the rape of Helen indeed is fabulous, was the opinion of 
no lefs a perfon than Plato, as is evident from the following paf- 
fage from his Phsedrus : ^' There is an ancient purification for 
ihofip ^ho ofii^d in matters refpe6lisi|; mythology, which Hof 
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«i«r did not perceive, but which was known to Stefichorut. 
/For being deprived of hia eyes thrpugh his accufation of Helen, 
he was not, like Homer, ^norant of the caufe of his blindnefs, 
but knew it, as being a mufician. So that he immediately com- 
pofed the following lines: 

Falfe was my tale; thoo ne'er acrofs the main 
N In beauteous ihips didft Hy, Troy's lofty tow'rs to gain* 

And thus having compofed a poem dire^lly contrary to what 
he had before publifhed, and which is called a recantation, he 
immediately recovered his loft fight *.'* That the blfndncfs too 
of Homer, and his account of the Trojan war, are pregnant 
with myftic meaning, is thus beautifully fhewn by Proclus on 
Plato^s Republic, p.-393 : " Stefichorus, who confidcred the 
whole fable of Helen as a true narration, who approved the con- 
fequent tranfadions, and eftabliihed his poetry accordingly, 
with great propriety fufFcred the punifhment of his folly, that is, 
ignorance : but at lenp^th, through the affiftance of mufic, he is 
faid to have acknowledged his error ; and thus, through under-, 
ftanding the myfteries concerning Helen and the Trojan war, U» 
have recovered his fight. Bat Hotncris faid to have been blind, 
not on account of his ignorance of thefe myfteries, as Stefichorus, 
but through a more perfect habit of the foul; viz. by feparating 
himfelf from fenfible beauty, eft abliihing his intelligence above 
all apparent harmony, and extending the intelJedl of his foul to 
unapparent and true harmony. Hence, he is Caid to have been 
blind, becaufe that intelledlual beauty to vrliich he raifed him- 

* £f* J« Totj 06</a/li6ny(7t Wf§» Mf 9oXoy*a»i x«tSa^woc o6^%a»o^, ©/"OlBm- 
xofltj-yofta?, ovK nyvoijcrsy, ucwi^ Oiu»jgo.:, «>.^' als ^oftJ-ixo? Vfy ly^f rut 

vti^iv^QMP, fFOi^uxffilfAu uvifiXf^r, KiiJ. Edit. Vien. 
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fdfy cannot be ufurped by corporeal eyes. On tbis aceotinf^ 
toOf fables bordering on trag)sdy reprefent Homer as deprived 
of light, on account of his accu&tion of Helen. But fables, in 
ny opinion, intend to fignify by Helen all the beauty fubiifting 
about generation, for which there is a perpetual battle of fouls^ 
till the more intelledual, having vanqui(hed the more irrational 
forms of lifci return to that place from which they originally 
came. But, according to fomci the period of their circulation 
about fenfible forms confifts of ten thoafand years, fince a thou* 
iaad years produce one ambit aar of one year. For nine years 
therefore, i. e. for nine thoufand years, fouls revolve about ge- 
neration ; but in the tenth having vanquiihed all the barbario- 
tumult, they are faid to have returned to their paternal habi- 
tations.** I only add farther, that the Englifh reader who 1$ 
defirous of undcrftanding the myftic meaning of the OdyfTey, 
may perhaps find his cxpeflations not entirely difappointed by 
perufing the notes to my traAflation of Porphyry on Homer's 
Cave of the Nymphs, in vol. ii« of Proclus on Euclid. 

Page 236. Sacrifices and incantatiom.'] He, whofe intelledlual 
eye is ftrong enough to perceive that all things fympathi%e *ivitb 
allf wiXt be convinced that the ma^c^ cultivated by the ancient 
philofophers, is founded on a theory no lefs fublime than ration* 
al and true. Such a one will coniider, as Plotinus obferves, the 
nature of fcml, as every where eafy to be attra£^cd, when a proper 
fubje£^ is at hand, which is eaUly paflive to its influence. And, 
that every thin^ adapted to imiution is readily paffive; and is like 
a mirror able to feize a certain form, and refle6i it to the view. 

Page 240. Ceres indeed is called Chthonia^l Chthonia means 
terreitrial ; and Ceres was, we may fuppofe, thus denominated 
from her profound union with Vefla, the proper divinity of the 
earth. , ** For fome (fays Proclus on Euclid) call both the 
Earth and Ceres, Vefta, and they fay that Rh6a totally par- 
ticipates her nature, and that all generative caufes are contained 
in her clTcace.'* 

?agf 
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Ttagc J4y^ Tie hydraS] As we have already (hewn that the 
labours of Hercules are allegorical, the account given of his cut- 
ting o£F the hydra's heads, which formed one of his labours, muft 
confequeiitly be a fabulous narration. By the hydra, therefore* 
the ancients feem to have occultly fignified the various and ma- 
terial form of the foul, which branches out into— !-l. Communi* 
cation with the lives and opinions of the multitude. 2. Multi* 
form deiires, which divide the foul about body, ^^nd caufe it to 
energize about externals ; at one time connedling it with irra- 
tional pleafures, and at another time with a6lions indefinite and 
oppofing each other. 3. The ienfes, which are educated as it 
were with the rational foul, and deceive its cogitative power ; for 
thefe are multiform, and perceive jiothing accurate or true^ 
4. • Phantafies, on account of their figured and divifible nature, 
tnd immenfe variety, which ^o not fu£Fer us to betake ourfelvei 
to an indiviiible and immaterial efTence, but* draw down thofe who 
are haftening to the apprehenfion of fuch a nature^ to a pafiive 
intelligence. 5. Opinions, becaufe thefe are various and infinite^ 
tend to externals, and are mingled with phantafy and fenfe. The 
hydra's heads therefore are images of all thefe, which Hercules, 
who is an intelledual hero, is with great propriety faid to have 
dcftroyed. 

Page 246. To had hack Semek.1 Bacchus is the monad, of 
proximately exempt producing caufe .of the TitanSj^ or ultimate 
artificers of. things ; and Semcle, as we have (hewn from Olym** 
piodorus, in a former note, is fublunary fire, i. e. the divinity of 
fublunary fire. As Semele, therefore, according to her ultimate 
progreflions, is fufpended from Bacchus, fhe may verj" properly 
be faid to have been led back from Hades, or the profundities of 
a matetial nature, by Bacchus ; becaufe every divine monad ele<r 
Tates to itfelf the feries of which it is the head. I only add, that 
it is by no means improbable that this Alcyonian lake may be one 
lof thofe paffages through which the defiuxions of the element! 
9ft tradinitted to the iotnoit receffes of the earth, fo as to form 
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thofe fubterranean rivers which arc fo much celebrated by an- 
cient theologifts. So that nothing more is meant hj this fable^ 
than that this divine power Semde, while fhe illuminates the pro- 
fundities of the earth with as great a portion of divine light at 
they are capable of receiving, of a light which is enfhrioed as it 
were in the grofTeft fire, is at the fame time elevated by Bacchus 
to an energy pcrfeAly immaterial, impaffive and pure. For di- 
▼ine iUuminati^jti, while it proceeds into the dark and rebounding 
receptacle of matter, is neither obfcured by its darknefs, defiled 
by its impurity, nor debilitated by its privation of reality. 

Page 253. Homer.'] Thefc verfes, the tranflator of which if 
Air. Pope, are to be found in the Odyffey, lib. xix. ver. 178. 

Page 257. The oracle.'y This oracle is given at length by 
Herodotus, lib. i. p. 1 7» 

Page 260. Who has darei to corrupt the^ orach of the god^ 
There cannot be the lead doubt but that the greater part of men 
of the prefent day believe tlie ancient oracles to have been nothing 
more than the tricks of defigning priefts ; and the remaining 
part, which is certainly a very fmall one, will, as it appears to me, 
afcribe them to the influence of evil fpirits; However, as it is a 
well known fad that moll of the oracles ceafed when the Chriftian 
religion made its appearance. It is impoffiblc that they (liould have 
been nothing more than fraudulent tricks; for, if this had been 
the cafe, there was a much greatei neceffity than ever for the cr- 
ercife of fuch tricks, v/hen a new religion ftartcd up, diametrically 
oppofite to the old one ; nor can any reafon be affigned why on 
this hypothefis the oracles fliould ceafe. On the other hand, to 
fay that they were produced by the influence of evil fpirits, it 
juft as abfurd as to aflert that evil is naturally the fource of goodf 
for the tendency of the oracles was evidently dircftcd to the good 
both of individuals and cities, which in numberlefs inftances they 
were the means of procuring. It may therefore be fafdy con- 
cluded that they were produced by divine influence ; and that^^ 
they ceafed when the ChrHtian rcKgion appeared^ becaofe the 
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parts of the earth in which the oracles were given then became 
too impure to receive the prophetic infpiration. For, as wc 
have obferved in a former note, there muft be a concurrence of 
proper infiruments^ t'lmesj and places^ in order to receive divine in- 
fluence in a proper manner \ fo that when all or any of thefe are 
wanting^this influence will either be not at all received, or will be 
received mingled with the delufions of error. But let the reader 
who defires popular conviction of this important fa6i, that there 
was no colluiion in general in the ancient oracles, perufe the firil 
book of Cicer0 De Divinatione ; and unlefs his intellcdual eye it 
dreadfully blinded by the darknefs of perfed atheifm, which has 
now fpread itfelf among all ranks of men, he muft be at lead con-* 
vinced that they were not produced by the knavery of priefts. 
That the priefts indeed were fome times corrupted, the paflkge 
before us of Paufaniasi and many other inftances which might 
be adduced, fuiiiciently prove ; but this does not in the Icaft in* 
validate th« exiilence of divine influence, or the reality of ora- 
cular prediction ; becaufe the belt things always have been and 
always will be perverted, through the weaknefs and vicioufneft 
of the bulk of mankind. 

Fsigt 2^1. T6e j^rclfon Eponymus,^ Sylburgius obferves here, 
that governors of this kind were called Archont^ becaufe they 
annually poflefled the fupreme authority : but that they were 
called Eponymiy becaufe the years in the faili and annals were in« 
fcribed after their names ; juft as among the Romans the years 
were not only numbered from the time in which their city was 
built, but were rendered reiharkable by the names of their con* 
fuls. 

Pagjc 290. Jupiter Euanemus*'} That is, Jupiter the cau/e of 
. projperoui winds. 

Page 291* Neptune HippocuriusS] Pindar, in his Iflhmtan and 
Nemaean odes, (hews that a feftival was celebrated by the Thebans 
in honour of Neptune Hippocurius. 

Page 391. Britomartii,^ This word is a compound of the 
Vol, III. X Cretan 
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Cretan words Qf%i/weet, and fAaprK a virgin :' and according t* 
Bochart, the latter of thefe words is derived from the Arabic 
marath* ^ 

Page ^94. Enyalian AlartJ] That isy Man the fan of Bel* 
lona. 

Page 294. Enodian Hecaie."] Diana, according to Feflus^was 
called Enodia^ becaufc (he prefides over ways. We have before 
obferved that there is a wonderful union between Hecate and 
Diana ; and hence Prod us in his common hymn^ which has been 
already cited in thefe notes, calls Hecate Protbyraa^ which, as 
we are informed by Diodonis, is one of the appellations of 
Diana. 

Page 300. Orthta Dfana,"] Hefychius informs us that Diana 
came to be thus denominated from a place in Arcadia where (he 
• had a temple. 

Page 30 1 . Sprinkled with human Mood,"] If we attend to the 
pre-exiftence of human fouls, and confider the crimes which they 
may have committed in former periods of exigence on the eai[th^ 
and at the fame time confider that nothing efcapes the pene- 
trating eye of providence, and that all its adipiniftrations are con- 
confiHnir.|(tely juft, the apparent cruelty in the injunftion of this 
oracle vanifhes. For of what confequence is it whether a mto 
who deferves to die is (lain before an altar, or put to death in a 
common way ? And we may be fure that no man is punifhed ei- 
ther with death or the lofs of his poiTeilions, or is in ihort op- 
prefTed with any cdamity, unjuftly. For though the condu6l of 
fuch a one in that period of hisexiftence in which hefufFers mayde- 
ferve a milder deftiny, yet it may be fafely concluded that in fome 
paft period of exiftence, it has. been fuch as to demand the pu- 
nifhment which he endures. It muft however be obferved, that 
this doArine does not hold good with refped to truly worthy 
men, by which I mean thofe heroic fouls of whom I have given 
an account in a former note ; for the calamities which befall 
lothersi when they happen to thefe, arc fcnt by divinity as purifi- 
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eations neccflary to the perfedion of their virtue. The number 
of thefe however is but fmall, and confequcntly the exceptions 
to this obfervation are but few. 

Page 305. Are believed to be brothers,'] Sleep and Death were 
with great propriety faid by the ancients to be twins, from the 
intimate alliance between Senje and Phantafy^ from which we are 
liberated by thefe divinities. For as Sleep frees us from \Xvtfenfesy 
fo Death from the phaniafy. But Skep^ confidcred as a god, 
is that power through which the divinities are enabled to ener- 
gize in a manner feparate from all inferior concerns, at the fame 
time that their providential care is extended to every part of the 
univerfe : and this latter energy was denominated by ancient the- 
ologlfts vigilance. I only add, that the paflage of Homer alluded 
to by Paufanias is Iliad 16. v. 672, and that Sleep and Death are 
called brothers both by Orpheus and Hcfiod, 

Page 308. Chiron.] Chiron, according to fables, was the fon 
of Saturn by the nymph Philyra the daughter of Ocean. And 
it is faid that Saturn, in order to elude Rhea, changed himfelf 
into a horfe when he was connefted with Philyra. Hence the 
upper parts of Chiron^ as far as to his navel, were thofe of a man, 
and his lower parts were thofe of a horfe. Chiron, therefore, is 
the image of a man, who lived in the confines of the kingdom of 
Jupiter and Saturn, or, in other words, who lived a life partly 
confifting of the political and partly of the intelle6kual virtues, 
but yet fo that he pofTeffed the former in greater perfection than 
the latter. For the fable, by affcrting that his upper parts were 
human, fignifies his living* according to the politic virtuej^ of which 
Jupiter is the exemplar ; fince Jupiter is peculiarly vam^ ati^unt 
Siuntf the father of gods and men. As Jupiter therefore is emi" 
nently a political god, man mud partake in an eminent degree of a 
political life. But the lower parts of Chiron evidently pattake 
of the nature of Saturn : and Saturn is the fource of an intel* 
leSual UfCf which he caufcs to receive the mod extreme dlvifion. 
But what are we to undcriland by Saturn changing himfelf into 
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a horfe ? I anfwery that a certain daemoniacal power of the ordet 
of Saturn is fignificd by this mutation. For ancient theologies 
called the proceffions of any divinity to the lafi. of things, ac- 
cording to different orders and degrees^ mutations. So that the 
fable, by aflerting that Chiron was the Ton of Saturn by one of 
the nymphs of the ocean, fignifies that a Satumian dzmon and a 
nymph co-operated with the parents of Chiron, by a certain na- 
tural fympathy, in begetting him. 

Page 308, 7 he judgment of Paris.'] The fiible here aUoded 
to is thus beautifully explained by the philofopher Salluft, in his 
treatife De Diis ct Mundo, cap. 4. ** It is faid that Difcord,at 
m banquet of the gods, threw a golden apple, and that a difpute 
about it arifing among the goddeffes, they were fent by Jupiter 
to take the judgment of Paris, who, charmed with the beauty 
of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the reft. In thi« 
fable, the banquet denotes the fupermundane powers of the 
gods ; and on this account they fubfift in conjunction with each 
other : but the golden apple denotes the world, which, on ac- 
count of its compofition from contrary natures, is not improperly 
fiiid to be thrown by Difcord, or Strife. But again, fince dif- 
. ferent gifti are imparted to the world by different gods, they 
appear to conteft with each other for the apple. And a foul 
living according to fenfe (for this is Paris), not perceiving other 
powers in the Univerfe, afferts that the contended apple fubfiftt 
alone through the beauty of Venus.'* 

Page 308. Dragging the three'mouthed dog from Hades J^ By 
a dog the ancients (ignified the difcrtminating and at the fame 
time reproving power of the fouL For of this power \htfagacity 
and barking of a dog are images. And as its energies are triple* 
(for it dete6b and reproves the feUacies ofthcfenfesf imagination^ 
and opinion J9 thefe arc reprcfented by the three heads of Cer- 
berus. The great Hercules therefore drew this dog from Hades 
up to the regions of day ; viz. he Liberated this power of his 
foul from its rcfidence in the dark profundities of a material 
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*«aturc, and] raifed it to the light of truth. This account of 
Cerberus appears to me to be more accurate than that which 
I have given In my Diflertaition on the Eleuiinian and Bacchic 
Myfterica. 

Page 309, Piritbotti and Tbefnu foreilly tallng away Hekn,'\ 
** Thcfeus an,^ Pirithous," fays Proclus^ iii Hat, Polit. p« 381, 
** are fabled to have ravilhed Helen ^ and defcended to the infer- 
nal regions ; i. e« were lovers both of intelligible and vifiUe 
beauty. Afterwards one of thefe (Thefeus), on account of his 
magnanimity 9 was liberated by Hjprcules from Hades ; but the 
. other (Pirithous) remained there, becaufe he could not fudain 
the arduous altitude of divine contemplation.'* 

Page 311. "^ Bacchus f whom in my opinion they 'very properly 
denominate FJila7\ Bacchus may with great propriety be called 
Ffila^ or wings; for he is an intelle&ual deity, and inteUc9 is of an 
elevating nature. 

Page 312. /Tow^.] Iliad, lib. xxiv. ver. 41. 

Page 320. Homer, "^ Iliad* lib. xviii. ver. 140. 

Page 336. Homer."} Iliad, lib. ix. ver. 292 ; and in the (ame 
Tcrfe £nope is mentioned. 

Page 336. The/mail JiiaJ,'] Herodotus, in his Life of Ho- 
mer, fays that this poem was compofed by Homer, while he re- 
fided with Theftorides, and that afterwards the pedagogue pub- 
liflied it as his own. 

Page 339. In his catalogue,} Iliads lib. ii. The verfes which 
follow are from the OdyiTcy, lib. xxf. ver. 15, and lib. iii» 
ver. 489. 

Page 341. The Great Eoea,} This poem, which is likewifc 
called The Catalogue of Women^ is afcribed to Hefiod | and Fa- 
bricius conjectures that the Shield of Hercules is a part of it. 

Page 390. Butfomegod who hadfo often prefervei AriJlomeneSt 
l^c,} The readers of that mod ingenious and entertaining work 
called the Arabian Nights Entertainments will doubtlefs be agree- 
ably furprifed to £nd> if they have not difcovered it before, that 

X 3 this 
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this interefting account of the prefervation of Anftomenes in the 
deep chafm, has been taken from Paufanias with fome alteration 
by the author of thofe tales, and forms one of the moft curious 
parts of the hiftory of Sindhad the failor. As the Arabians, a 
little after the year of Chrift 820, under the aufpices of the Ca- 
liph Almaimon, who was the great patron of literature, and in- 
deed by his orders, tranflated the beft works of the* Grecian phi- 
lofophers and mathematicians into Arabic, perhaps Paufanias 
was tranflated by them at the fame time. I only add, that Arifto- 
menes appears to have been one of thofe heroes of whom we have 
given an account in a former note. 

Page 41 3. The anger of tlje Dlofcuru'] Wc mud not fuppofc 
that a divine nature is capable of anger, or can be appeafed by 
gifts : for in this cafe it would be fubjed to paflion, and influ- 
enced by delight. But by fuch expreffions as thefe nothing more 
is implied than the efFecls which vice and virtue produce in our 
fouls. For guih, as Salluil * well obferves, prevents us from re- 
ceiving ^he illuminations of the gods, and fubjedls us to the power 
of avenging daemons ; and prayers and facrifices become the re- 
medies of our vices, and caufe us to partake of the goodnefs of 
the gods# So that it is the»fame thing, fays he, to alTert that 
divinity is turned from \\\t evil, as to fay that the fun is concealed 
from thofe who are deprived of fight. 

Page 416. Sacadas and Pronomiis,'] For particulars refpedi- 
ing Sacadas, confult the Corinthiacs and Eliacs of Paufanias. 
Suidas informs us that Pronomus was a piper remarkable for his 
great beard. He is alfo mentioned by Arillophanes in Ecclefia- 
zufis, and by Athenaeus, lib. xiv. cap. 7. 

Page 419. Jn the Iliad."] The particulars refpedling Patro- 
clu8 are in Iliad i6. ver. 130; refpe£ling the fpies, in Iliad ib. 
ver. 222 ; and refpeding the fpy fcni to Troy, in Iliad 10. 
Ycr, 244, The paflage refpeding thofe that were left to guard 

* Pe Diis et Mtinda 
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tlie waUs of Troy is in Iliad 8. ver, 518, &c. And tbe laft paf* 
fag7 18 in Uiad 14. ver. 3789 &Ct 

' Page 424. Fortune*'} Fortune is that drvine power which 
difpofes things differing from each other, and happening contrary 
to expedbttion, to beneficent purpofcs. Or it may be defined that ^ 
deific diftrlbution which caufes every thing to fill up the lot af* 
ligned to it by the condition of its being. This divinity too 
congregates all fublunary caufes, and enables them to confer on 
fublunary' effeds that particular good which their nature and 
merits eminently deferve. But the following extraordinary 
^aifage from Simplicius on Ariftotle's Phyfics^lib. ii. p. 8I9 con- 
cerning Fortune^ will I dOubt not be acceptable to readers of 
every defcription.— n tw? tvyyii tvuf^ru* tw t;«««Xwj» fAoXiroi 
nou v»fTOi iMi^t heuoteriJMf ma^ 9 «^ q rov tfiixfifjkttov f V0>K, %t aroM^ 
Tof wcoLf xa^ totv^yiVf n rv^n i^tTOb rtn aXX«» ^^x^yiXAnr eurun x«tiw- 
OpMiy kJ varlnf Kf Jtvffi^ta* ^»« 1^ ^i|^«Xtoy avrn ^thva^ x^aniry *r$ x&* 
Ct^nfom T»'iy r^ voyrAr m ytnaw^ vXiorrv. xj to wn^aXiot tvt a^eu* 
fee^ id^vouonv v^ n araroy T9; 7010^*^$ xanv^vtovai^ip nt^a^ ^ afJUiX^iobg- 
tff tfi ETi^A Tou» ;^i ^19 Kot^vf vXi}^(y U( TOO Tv;^!!* icotrTtif OuAMr xa^« 
vTA/yaiTia* ^«« Toirro ii, K^voXitfy iC; outAVyij iM$iitarov xiyMfin rvxp^, 
on «o^ft» Itaf'terri; rn; Oiia; fyv0Y*r;, xivhntvofMf hafiet^ruv mq ivi- 
C«XXoi/9v; //lOiJwj. kJ I'lOjEAidfli ir^« w Tw%i»» Tuj Ti Omw TtX'^y *J; ^** 
•» To»( x^iixlo^'i ytttau mv cwmt t;i^ova-a;y i^iiynrra* «^ ir» fAi 9 7a^« Tv;^^ 
ayAdi}* >^ 7«$ i| voKroi nuih^ayA^v runq Erty» ov^s vrip} t» xoucoy vtto 
tt>t; Ofov. rw h aya^vvf ra fivt tn ff^onyov/btEy^y t» ji xoXAfMOy 19 rt» 
(AU^eCf aiFi^ nou tkoma Xiyity fOurfAida. xoi ^« tovto xa* Tvpi^y, rqy fity 
ayaBnv ovof4,»^ofAEff d Ti^ tov Tfp^iiy T«y ^gonyof^iyvF %y»^vif ewn» iriy 
Tuy ?i xAxiiy, ij rtq xoXo^w; u T(fAAr^(»« u/a*? 'Ttat^cmwat^u Tv^ity. 1 ■ 
That is, ** The power of Fortune particularly difpofes in an or- 
derly manner the fublunary part of the univerfe, in which the 
nature of that which is cgntingent is contained, and which being 
eflentially difordered, Fortune, in conjundion with other pri- 
mary caufes, direds, places in order, ^and governs. Hence flie 
is reprefented guiding a rudder, becaufe (he governs things failing 
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nn the fca of generation. Her rudder too is fixed on a globCf 
becaufe fhe direds that which is unftable in generation. In her 
other hand (he holds the horn of Amalthea, which is ftdlof fruits^ 
becaufe (he is the caufe of obtaining all divine fruits. And on 
this account we venerate the fortunes of cities and houfes, and of 
each individual ; becaufe, being very remote from divine union, 
we arc in danger of being deprived of its participation, and re- 
quire in order to obtain it the ani(Unce of the goddefs Fortune, 
and of thofe natures* fuperibr to the human who poflefs the cha« 
xa6tei iltic of this divinity* Indeed every fortune is good; for every 
Mtimnment refpe&s fometbing gooJ^ nor does any ihing evil fuhftfi from 
iSvini/y. But of things good fame are precedan:ous^ and others ^re 
of a puni/bing or revenging charaHerifiiCy which we are accitflomed to 
call evils, Hence ws f^eai of two Fortunes^ one of which we de- 
Momsnate good, and which is the caufe of our obtaimug preceaaneous 
goods, and the other £viL| which prepares us to receive puni/hment or 
revenge" 

From this beautiful pa(rage it is eafy to fee why Fortune In the 
Orphic hymns is called Diana; for each of thef^ divinities governi 
the fublunary world. At the fame time it is a fingular circum* 
fiance, that among the images of Fortune in MontfauQon there i« 
but one with a rudder on a globe. 

Page 425. Iliad,] Minerva, and £/zj>o, or ^fiZ^n^, are meoi 
tioned together, Iliad 5* v. 333. Nuptials ate/aid to be taken care 
of by Venus. Iliad 5. ver. 429. 

Page 430. Particularly by Flato^ the fan of JriflonJ^ That 
Plato firmly believed in the immortality of the foul, is evident; 
from his Phs:dru6> the tenth book of his Republic, and his feventb 
epiftle, which contains the following remarkable pafTage : Tn^w 
S<»* ^f ot)lwf aii x^ '^o^i va?^Mq ti km u p«»( Xoyoi; $ in fimwovoif Upl 

iUp Tn evsraKiax^ tow aajfAolou i» e. ** It is pwper indeed always to 
beHeve in ancient and facred dsfcourfes^ which announce to us 

. * i. €« ^sels, daemons, and herpes. 

that 
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that the foul is immortal^ and that it has judges of its conduct 
and fuffers the greatefl punifhmcntSy when it is libetaled from 
the body." 

Page 432. That i^ffirm Jupiter V}(U trough up among ttem^^ 
It appears to me, that the reafon why fo many nations have a(V 
ferted that Jupiter was bom and educated among them^ origi« 
Dated from hence : Heroic fouls^ fuch as we have alrtady de- 
fcribedy who, in confequence of knowing that they defcended 
from Jupiter, and living a life conformable to the chara^eriHic 
of that divinity, were called the fons of Jupiter, and affumed the 
name of their parent, may b« fuppofed to have been born in dif« 
ferent periods in every part of the earth ; and this has given 
occafion to fo many nations to boaft that Jupiter was bom among 
them, each nation confounding a hero who called himfelf Ju- 
piter, for the reafon above aifigned, 'with the divinity of that 
name. I add, that Crete was fabuloufly called the birth* 
place of Jupiter by the ancient theologifts : I fay, hhulovSij^ 
for Froclus informs us, that thefe theologifts meant by Crete rt 
foip.w an intelligible nature^ in which Jupiter may with great pro- 
priety and beauty be fi^id to have been bora and nurfed. 

Page 434. Thamyrii.'] The verfes of Homer rcfpeding Tha^ 
myris, alluded to by Paufanias, are in the fecond book of the 
Ibad, V, 105, &c. and are thus tranflated by Mr. Tope: 

And Dorion> fam'd for Tbamyri^ difgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race. 
Till, vain of mortals' empty praife, he ftrove 
To match the feed of cloud-coropelling Jove 1 
Too daring bard ! whofe unfuccefsful pride 
Th' immortal Mufes in their art defy'di 
Th* avenging Mufes of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and fnatch'd his voice away ; 
No more his heavenly voice was heard to fmg, 
|Iis hand no moreawak'd the (ilver ftring. 

Sut we muft not fuppofe that Homer means Thamyris was corpo- 

reall 
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teaOy blind ; for the intention of the poet in this narratioff» 
which is doubtlefs fabulouSy was to fignifj thatThamyrisy througb 
defpifing a deific energy) became mentally blind> and thus no 
longer experienced that infpiring influence of the Mufesi which 
prior to this ufed to illuminate the greateft eye of his foul with 
divine light. The blindnefs of Homer, which was far different 
from that of Thamyris, we have explained in a former note« 

Fiagc 442. Herodotuim'] Lib* iv. 

Page 442* Homer.'] Iliad ii. ver. 68 1. 

Page 443« Ijfiiibmas^'} Iliad ii. ver* a44» 
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Page 2. hj NDTMION.'] The following remarkable paC 
fage, from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the. 
Phxdo, contains an explanation of the fable of Endymion* EXe- 
•yelo ^1 o&lo; (Ey^v/Aift'y) an na^iv^iVy ^»o]» arpovojCMly ir ifiifjMC^ hilfi'Si* 
Old xui ^iXo^ m 0*f\)}i'ii« o xdti TTipt rj1«Xf/xa«ov <paa»* ot/lo; yap is's 

^oAa^ivy. ^M xai ayfypa<i]/ctlo to&; f^qXa^ £Xf( tav w^fLVfVit aviu £&rpo« 
w/*t>iw» Joy|xA!<tf», That IS, ** He (Endymion) is faid to have flept 
perpetually, becaufe he applied himfelf in folitude to the ftudy 
of aftronomy. Hence, too, he is faid to have been beloved by 
the Moon. And the fame things are reported of Ptolemy, who 
gave himfclf wholly to the ftudy of aftronomy for forty years, in 
that place which is called the Pteroi of Canobus. On which 
account he infcribed on the pillars contained in that place, the 
aftronomical dogmata wluch he invented," I only add, that 
the Grecian arcbiteds by the word T?6pa, or wings ^ fignified the 
toofs of their temples, as maybefeen from the Greek Scholiaft 
on this verfe of Ariftophanes ; 

n:aq yap vy.at oixia; spfi]/o/xiy ^'po^aisloy. 
i. e. % 

*' We Ihall cover your houfes towards the north.** 

For the Scholiaft obferves, that Ariftophanea ufes thefc word* 
on account of the roofs of temples, which were like the wings of 

a flying 
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a Bjiag eagle- See liliiewifc Suldas, and Euftatluus on the laft 
W)k of the nrad. Ptolemy therefore, from confuming moft pro- 
hMj a grrcat part of every day and night on th^ roof of the 
temple of Gmobus* in the open air, for the fpace of forty years^ 
m very ]Ht>perly compared by Olympiodorus to Endymion. 

P^e lo. They ought to eonfult the Delphic ApoUo^ about the 
wmam of hnng freed from the evt/s^ &cJ] The prodigious ad- 
imtagea which mankind derived from prophecy, are beautifully 
ftewn by Plato in the following paflage from his Phacdnis: *^ In- 
^edy in the greateft difeafcs and labours, to which certain perfona 
are fometimea fubjed, through the indignation of the gods» in 
coniequence of guilt ; fury* when ic takes place, predidUng what 
ikey &and ia need of, difcovers a hberatioa of fuch evils, by 
iyiDg to prayer and the worfhip of the gods. Hence, obtaining 
by this means purifications, and the advantages of initiation, it 
lenders fuch a one free from difaflers, both for the prefent and 
liituve time^ by difcovering to him a folution of his prefent evfl, 
through the means of one who is properly furious and divinely 
ift^ired* 

Page i;. Homer.'] Hiad il» ▼• 72K 

Page 19. Tie golden race,] The different ages of mankind 
whidi are celebrated by Hefiod in his IForh andj)ay*^ fignify the 
Jilfierent lives which the individuals of the human fpecies pais 
through » and, as Proclus 00 Heiiod beautifully obfeives, they 
mxf be comprehended iq this triad, the golden^ the fiver ^ and 
tlic hrazen age. But by the golden age an intelle6kual life is 
imphe J. For fuch a life is pure, impailive, and free from for^ 
fow; and of this impaiSvity and purity gold is an imagC| 
through its never being fubje6l to ruft or putrefadion. Such 
s Ufe too is very properly faid to be \inder Saturn, becaufe 
Saturn, as we have before (hewn, is an intelkStual god. By the 
Jdiwr age a ruftic and natural life is implied, in which the at- 
tention of the rational foul is entirely directed to the care of 
tlkC^ body* but wiithout proceeding to the extremity of vice. And 

b, 
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hy the brazen age, a dire, tyrannic, and cruel life w iiB|3liQd». 
Vrhich 18 entirely paffive, and proceeds to the very extremity df 
▼ice. The order of thefe metals, as Proclus obfenres, liir- 
monizes with that of thefe lives. •* For (fays he) goiti is /ofar- 
form, becaufe the fun isiblely immaterial light. But Jilver » 
lutun'form^ becaufe the moon partakes of fliadow, juft as fil?er 
does of ruft. And hra/t is earthly, fo far as, not liaving a nature 
flmilar to a lucid body, it u repkte with abuodadce of cor* 
ruption.** 

Page 19. C«rrf«.] The Curetes arc gods of an unpolluted 
guardian chara6leriftic, and firft fubfift in that order of gods 
which is called by the Chaldean theologies voipof, intelieBwd. 
The Coryhante*^ who form the guardian triad of fupemmndaag 
gods, are analogous to thefe. 

Page 20. In confequence of having dethroned Saturn.l By Ja- 
piter dethroning Saturn, nothing more is meant, than that 
Jupiter is the medium, through which the prolific powers and 
inteQedual illuminations of Saturn proceed, and are participated 
by the fcnfible worlds 

Page 29. The Stymfhalian birds, and the Nemean Ron,'} By 
the Stymphalian birds which were driven away by Hercules^ 
and were fo large that they obftrudted the light of the fun, the 
objcdls of phantafy are fignified, which prevent the light of truth 
from ftiining in the foul : and the Nemean lion fignifies anger. 

Page 31. Homer in the Uiad,'] The verfes alluded to by 
Paufanias are thefe : 

Heaven's gates fpontaneons open to the poiv'rs. 
Heaven's (bunding gates kept by the winged hours. 

Iliad 8. V. 393. 

Page 32., That the goddefs u dramrn hy a mule.'\ The mooa 
may with great propriety be reprefcnted drawn by a mule, be- 
caufe, asProclus on He(k>d, p. 174, obferves, fhe refembles the 
mixed nature of this animal ; ** becoming dark through her par- 
ticipation of earth, and deriving her proper light from the fun.** 
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9^€ flit $x^vaa ro milt^wdcUf iiXiov h to tiiuiov tiX«;^Mu f « ^« ravk 
|ftif •w oixiiMldM rp9( avby n ii^ovo;. 

Fkge 4a Homer.} Iliad, lib. xiii. t. 389. in Mr. Pope's 
tranilation, lin. 493. and Iliad, xvi. v. 482. 10 Pope's Homer, 
▼. 592. The Greek Scholiaft on thefe verfes informs us that 
Hercules was crowned with the leaves of the poplar tree, for 
having vanquiihed Cerberus. 

Page 41. Pindar,2 In his firft OJympic ode. The Scholiaft 
on this pafiage obferves, that Diana was loved by Alpheus, and 
that, on this account, one altar was raifed to l^oth in Olympic* 
Hence Diana was called Alpbeioa. * 

Page 42. Opportunity.'] Proclus, in MS. Comment, in Alci- 
biadem, informs us, that the Pythagoreans called the firft caufe, 
from which all things are fupplied with good. Opportunity ; be- 
caufe it is to this that all things owe the perfection of their 
nature. 

Page 43. // is evident, therefore, that this is an appellation of 
Jupiter Jl h appears to me however, that by the leader of the 
Parca we muft underftand Venus. For in the Orphic hymn 
to that goddefs, it is exprefsly (aid of her, that ^^Jhe rules over 
the Parca: 

Ka» atpa1ii(( r^fftn fMi^f. 

Page 53. Of Mufes gracefully around him Jland.'] The following 
account of the Mufes is from the Scholia of Proclus on the Craty- 
lus: ** The whole world is bound in indiffoluble bonds from Apollo 
and the Mufes, and is both one and'all-perfedl, through the coin* 
munications of thefe divinities ; poffefling the former through the 
Apolloniacal monad*, but its all-perfed fubfiltence through the 
number of the Mufes. For the number nine, which is generated 
from the firft perfeft number, (that is, three) is, through 

. . « By a ftion»d in divine natures, is meant that which contains dipn^t 
but at the fame time frofoundly-united multitude^ and which produces a 
multitude exqtuifitely allied to itfelf. 

4 firni. ^ 
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fimilitude and fameneis, accommodated to the multiform caii£e« 
of the mandane order and harmony ; all thefe caufes at the iame 
time being cone6ked into one fummit for the purpofe of produ- 
cing one confummate perfedion ; for the Mufes generate the 
variety -of reafons with which the world is replete ; but Apollo 
comprehends in union all the multitude of thefe. And the 
Mufes give fubfiilence to the harmony of foul ; but ApoUo 
is the leader of intelle6kual and indivifible harmony. The 
Mufes diftribute the phenomena according. to harmonical rea- 
fons : but Apollo comprehends unapparent and feparate har« 
mony. And though both give fubfillence to the fame things^ 
yet the Mufes effed this according to number, but Apollo ac« 
cording to union. And the Mufes indeed diftribute the unity o( 

Apollo : but Apollo unites and contains harmonic multitude % 
for the multitude of the Mufes proceeds from the eflence oC 

Mufagetes^ which is both feparate, and fubfifU according to th^ 

nature of the one.** 

Page 57* jind they are employed agreeahU to Hornet* e defer tpito^ 

of ihem,'] The, paifage alluded to by Paufanias is in the tenth 

book of the Odyfley, v. 348, &c. and is thus tranilatedbf 

Vr, Pope: ' 

Miniftrant to their queen with bufy care, 
Four faithful handmaids thefoft rites prepare; 
Kymphs fpning from fountains, or from (hady wood^^ 
Qr the fair offspring of the facred floods. 
One o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 
Whofe purple luftre glow'd againft the viewc 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 
The filver ftands with golden fiaflcets grac'd : 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd ^ 
fair in the midft, with gilded cups around ; 
That in the tripod o'er the kindled pile 
The water pours; the bubbling waters boil; 
An ample vafe receives the fmoking wave s 
Aod in thf bath prepar'd my limbs I lave. 

Bat 
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But in orcier to underftand wha tbe Hotneric Circe i8, it is ne* 
ceflary to obfenrcy that tbe ancient tbeologifts, when tbey repre- 
fent divine natures, as employed in tbe exercife of cextain art*, 
means to infinuate by fucb zns producmgf froRfic^ inteilsSuaU and 
fer/eSive ^wcrSf wbiich proceed from tbe gods into tbe univerfc; 
all the parts of which are nothing more than illuminations of 
thefe powers. This being premifed^ •* Circe (fays Proclus in 
bis Scholia on the Cratylus) is that divine power which weaves 
ell the life contained in the four elements, and at the fame time 
by her fong harmonizes the whole fublunary world. But the 
ihuttle with which file weaves, is reprefented by theologifts as 
golden, becaufe her eifence is xntelledual, pure, immaterial, and 
unmingled with generation ; all which is fignified by the fhuttle 
being golden. And her employment confifts in fifarating* 
things ilable from fucb as are in motion, according to divine 
diverfity.** 1 only add, that Homer with great propriety re- 
pefents Circe, who prefides over the fublunary world, or the 
realms of genet ation, as Waited on by Nymphs fprung from 
fountains : for Nymphs, fays Hermias (Comment. MS. in Plat* 
Pbaedrum), are goddefles prefiding over regeneration, and are 
the attendants of Bacchus the fon of Semele. On this accpunt 
they are prefent with water ; that is, they afcend as it were into, 
' and rule over generation. But this Dionyilus or Bacchus fup* 
plies the regeneration of every fenfible nature. ffvft^M it wnw 
ifofot deal TDi vxXiyyifiO'Mq t^nvfyot rw tif, TifAtXus Atow^ov, ho t^ 
vctf» ttf vhlUk iMi, Totrr ip rig yttioth tvt0*0fii»^» wlog li • Atof/to'og 

Page 59. For a hy ielongs to Pluto.'\ Pluto is a deity of a 
guardian charafteriftic ; and of this a key is a very proper fyni- 
bol. But the following beautiful account of this divinity, from 
the Scholia of Proclus on tbe Cratylus, will I doubt not be high- 
ly acceptable to the truly liberal reader ; ** Pluto is an intellee* 
tu^I demiurgic god, who frees fouls from generation. For our 

• For the 4hycUe is a fymbpl oififarsti»i fowir, 
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whole peHod receiving a triple dlvifion, into a life under the 
dominion, of Jupiter, which is prior to generation, into a life 
under the dominion- of Neptune, and which is in generation, 
PlutOy who is charafterized according to intelkd, with great 
propriety converts ends to beginnings, forming a circle without 
a beginning or an end, not only in fouls, but in bodies. Thus 
for tnflance, he eternally evolves the circulations of the ftars, the 
motions of things in generation, and the like. But fome erro* 
neoufly analyfe the name of Fiuto into wealfi from the earthy 
tbrtmgh fruits and metals \ and of jlidu*^ into the chjcure^ darlf 
and terrible. Thefe are now cenfured by Socrates, who affigna 
the iame meaning to thefe two names ; referring PlutOt as intd- 
le6k, to the weahh of prudence^ and Atdet to an mtetteS whkk 
knows all things. For this god is a fophiftf , who purifies foub 
after death, and frees them from generation. For AiJeSf or, tb$ 
vhfcure^ is not, as fome erroneoufly interpret it, evil; fince neither 
is death an evil, though Aides appears to fome to be full of per* 
turbatipn. But every thing inteUigible is o^/h»r^i and in this 
fcnfe Aides is better than every vifible nature. The lovers of 
body however, who vicioufly refer the paffions of the ani"iatfrf 
part to themfelves, confider death as fomething terrible, and at 
the caufe of corruption : but in reality it is much better for a num 
to die, and live in Hades according to nature, than to live with 
body contrary to nature, and prevented from energizing intel- 
leftually. Hence, it is neceifary to flrip ourfelves of the fleih;^ 
with which we are inyefted, as Ulyfles did of his torn garments, 
. and not, together with the indigence of body, clothe ourfelves 
with that which refembles the veftment of a mendicant. ** For 
(as the Oracle fays) things divine cannot he obtamedhy thofe wbofe 
inteUeSual eye is ^eBedto body; hd thofe enfy tan arrive at thi 

* \>ne of Pluto's namcj, 

f The reader mud be careful to confider the word Sophift in this place 
in its primary feuCe, viz. one vfif^ *iMd kmnttd*^ 
i , , + i.c. We muft purify ourfelves from a tendency to body. 

I Vdt.III. Y fof^ 
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JeJJion of thim^ tt'iof Jript of ibeir garments, hqften to the fum' 
mit:* 

Page 6a« Tou will fee elegiet tnfcribed en the reftJ^ Paufaniai 
frequently ufet the word iXirnov elegy ^ in the fame fcnfe at crt- 
y^»fAfActf an epigram oc in/er^tion. It appears, therefore, that 
this word fata a more extended ienfe than it is generally knowa 
to lurre. Hence, in conformity to tlie original, I have here and 
elfewhere ufed the word elegsett as fynonimous with infcriptiotu. 
Whether or not this fenfe of the word has been noticed by any 
Lexicographer, I am not certain : it is not noticed by either 
Suidat or Hefychius* 

Page 68» jind its right hand thunder,'] As Jupiter is the Demi- 
urgus^ or artificer of the untverfe^ his ftatue very properly holds 
thunder in one of its hands : for thunder, as we learn from Pro* 
dus) is a fymbol of fabrication , proceeding through and vivifying 
all things, without injuring the purity of its nature. * 

Page 71. Jupiter Laoetasi] i.e. The god of the people. 

Page 72. Homer indeed relates^ W^-.] The pafTagesof Homer 
alluded to by Paufanias are in Iliad 20. ver, 233. and Iliad 5. ver. 
268, &c. The former of thefe paffages may be thus tranflated : 

Fatreft of mortals^ Ganymed divine. 
Who for his beauty by the gods was fnatch'd 
From earth to heav'n, that he might bear the cuf 
Of Jove, and with the bleft immortals dwell. 

The latter is thus tranflated by Mr. Pope : 

Swift to iEneas* eiiipty feat proeeed. 

And feize the courfers of ethereal breed : 

The race of thofe, which once the thundering go4 

For raviih'd Ganymede on Tros beftow'd, 

Thebeft that e'er on earth's broad furface rv^n. 

Beneath the rifing or the fetting fun. 

But Ganymedes is the image of a man who leads an immaterial 
and intelleftual life, inftead of one wholly converfant with body 
and fcnfe. Hence he is (aid to be the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 

becaufe 
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becaufe fuch a man co-operates in a mmiftrant degree with tht 
immutable providential energies of that deity. For ne^lar, which 
18 the drink of the gods, fignifies the exertion of immutable 
providence, and its proceflion to the extremity of things. The 
truth of this is beautifully though obfcurely fignified by Ho- 
mer in the following lines, which form the beginning of the 
fourth book of the Iliad : 

0» it Oeoi 7e»f Znw xo(9i)/xEfo» tvyopevylo 
X^twEAT c» ^««rf ^(ir, fAf7» ii fffiffi voivM HCh 

I. e. 

" Now with each other on the golden floor 
.Seated near Jove, the gods converfe, to whom 
The venerable Hebe nedlar bears 
In golden goblets^ and as thefe flow round 
Th* immortals turn their careful eyes on Troy." 

For here their pofTeifion of immutable providence is fignified 
by their drinking neftar j the exertion of this providence, by 
their beholding Troy ; and their communicating with each 
other in providential energies, by receiving the goblets from 
each other. • 

Page 74. Horner.^ Iliad 19. ver. 266. 

Page 76. Bij>pias.2 The reader who wifhes to fee the iarro- 
gance of this fophift humbled in the moft mafterly manner, will 
find his wifhes amply gratified, if he pofleffes any tafte, by read- 
ing the Greater Hipplas of Plato, of which there is an excellent 
tranflatlon by Mr. Sydenham. 

Page 7 7 . ney fay that this bird is f acred to the fun* ] *' There 
are many folar animals, fuch as lions and fc;f/'j, which participate 
of a certain folar divinity, according to their nature; from 
whence it is wonderful to fee how much inferiors in the fame 
order yield to fuch as are fuperior, though they do not yield to 
them in magnitude and ilrength. Hence they fay that a cock is 
Y 2 'very 
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YCTf much fearedy and as it were reverenced by a lion ; the rea- 
fon of which we can never ailign from matter or fenfe, bnt from 
the contcnnplation alone of a fupemal order. For from hence 
we (hall learn, that the properties of the fnn are more abun- 
dantly received by the cock than the lion. And the truth of 
this is evinced from hence, that the cock celebrates, and as it 
were invokes the rifing fun, by his crowing, as if with certain 
hymns when that lunninary bends his courfe from the antipodes 
to us ; and that fometimes folar angels appear in forms of this 
kind; and though they are in themfelves without form, yet they 
appear with it, to us who are connected with figure. . Sometimes, 
too, folar daemotis are feen with a leonine front, who fuddenly 
difappear when a cock is placed before them. The reafon of 
this is, becaufe, in the fame order, inferiors always reverence their 
fuperiors; juft as the greater part of thofe that behold the 
images of divine men, are by the very afpe£i of thefe images 
terrified from perpetrating any thing bafe/* 

P&ocLus Db Macia» 
Page 79. Herodotus.'] Lib. vii» 

Page 82. For the Lyftans vuho are called PerficS} Kuhnius 
©bferves that the Perfic Lydlans were denominated from the Pcr- 
fian facred rites pertaining to- Mithras, which rites principally 
flourifhcd ii^ the Lydian cities Hierocsefarea and Hypxpa. 

Page 82. ji magician entering into this ceil, fejV.] The follow- 
ing curious account of rcagical incantation, from a very rare 
Greek MS. of Pfellus, On Damons according to the Dogmata of the 
Creeks f will, I doubt not, be acceptable to the reader, as it eluci- 
dates the paffage of Paufanias before us, and fliews that magic is 
not an empty name, but poiTefres a real power, though at prefent 
this art feems to be totally loft, u y<«7s»a ^t er» Ttx»»» th «f ^i rcv^ 
lyv^ol;^ xa» p^Soytof ; ^eny.waf (^u^oLtri cxovovaa Toi^ E7oina»( Tot vwlvt ii« 

«rov)ov( Kccitulniovq. xtty tt^uXa ocnrla v^if^?* (paileta-fAoiot Tb»$ Gf«p«if tm 
■ TivltMm. xai Toi; f«£ir pv^m tom ixsiSf y mj^MtoHa tvaftno-i* 7m$ ^s hc^iM^ 
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TM^ tXXii^iy i)b(i. fitp»J«A^vy i»Fa» ravliiv ^oterir tyjx.yit m; (i^Imi); fnr* 
^fAHc. aw;^yi&oU(r» yap r«ry t/vo t^v atXnmif xailai nin Tf ocA0>«y t^ fvatff 
neu iv9»f4,if ¥^ 'tomM** \tyu 1% ro»X«*wy jc) tawtovIci;* ^ipiJWr, {juvtf ««»• 
7o^««-A;y ^vl«yy a^ rv9 lylivdsy XApT*Wy XftStfy> Cokvwyy ac^ am^M^ %^mn»f 

icm fO0'«9rM« iiiiiAtwfyiifMkla. flipce. xou a/Ut /aid, noi ^psxeylifi 0Mtf9'»/Mi 
jwIoK «lpof vyfiiav wodi^-tf' aA«vfOi ^f xdu att^oviff «cu xo^ouuf ot/ptrwnslMM 

TQvI«y ayftXfAoIa' «vf» ji at/loAoItf X«pi9»^i( aya«?oyl»». That 16^ 
** Goeteloi or witchcrafts Is a certain art refpe6^ing material and- 
terreftrial demons, whofc images it caufes to become vifiblc to 
the fpedaton of this art. And fome of thefe dxmons it leads 
up, as it were from Hades; but others it draws down from on, 
high; and thefe, -too, fuch as are of an evil fpecies. This art 
iberefore caufes certain phantqftic images to appear before the /peSa» 
tors. And before the eyes of fome^ indeed, it pours exuberant 
ftreams: but to others it prpmifes freedom froqi bonds* deli- 
cacies* and favours* They draw down too powers of this kind ' 
by fongs and incantations. But Magic, according to the Greeks^ 
ts a thing of a very powerful nature. For they fay that this forms 
the Iqft part of the facer dotal fcience. Magic indeed inveftig^tes 
the nature* power* and quality of every thing fublunary ; viz. 
of the elements and their parts, of animals, all-various plants, 
and their fruits, of ftones, and herbs i and in (hort it explores 
the eifence and power of every thing. From hence, therefore, 
it produces its effedls. And it forms ftatues which procure 
health* makes all-various figures* and things which become the 
inftrnments of difeafe. It aiferts too* that eagles and dragons 
contribute to health ; but that cats, dogs, and crows* are fym- 
bob of vigilance, to which therefore they contribute. But 

Y3 for 
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for the fafluomng of certain parts, wax and clay are ufed. Often) 
too, celefUal fire is made to appear througii magic: and then 
ftatues laugh, and lamps are fpontaneomiy enkindled." 

This curious paflage throws light on the following from the 
firft book of the Metamorphofes of Apuleius : *< Magico fu- 
furranine, amnes agiles reverti, mare pigrum colligariy vent«s 
inanimes ezpirare, folem inhiberi, lunam defpumari, ftellas evelli, 
diem tolH, nodem teneri/' That is, *'By magical incan- 
tation, rapid rivers may be made to run back to their foun- 
tains, the fluggiih fea be congealed, winds become deftitute of 
fpirit, the fun be held back in his courfe, the moon be forced to 
purge away her foam, the ftars be torn from their orbits, the 
day be taken away, and the night be detained." For it maybe 
inferred from Pfellus, that witches formerly were able to caufe 
the appearance of all this to take place. I only add, that this 
MS* of Pfellus On Demons forms no part of his treatife On 
the Energy ofUemwty publifhed by Gaulminus; for it never was 
publi(hed. 

Page 88. Tindar^ In his 6th Olympic ode, where Jamus is 
laid to have been the fon of Apollo and Euadne. 

Page 96. Homer.'\ The paflage of Homer alluded to by 
Pauiknias, is Iliad 6. v. 407. in which Andromache fays to Hedor, 

** O man divine, thy ftrcngth will be thy bane." 

. Page 134. Then follo<ivs Gorgias the LeoniineJ] Of this Gor- 
gias Plato thus fpeaks in the Phacdrus : ** But (hall we fulFer 
Lyfias and Gorgias to deep, who placed probabilities before 
realities; and, through the flrength of their difcourfe, caufed 
fmall things to appear large, and the large fmall; likewife old 
things new, and the new old; apd who befidesthis difcovered a 
concife method of fpeaking, and again an infinite prolixity of 
words?" 

Page 141. Eiaphias."] The reader is defired to read Elapbm. 
f his word fignifies Marchn 

P4ge 
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Page I42« Tie cbUd became a dragon*'} This dragon mufl: 
have been one of thoie daeaioofi xoura, vx^n*^ or according to hahl- 
tude^ of whom we have made mention in a former note : for thefe 
are capable of afTuming a variety of fliapes, whereas agential dae- 
mons retain the fame (hape immutably. ^ 

Page 145. Wild heqfts foUowed Orpheus, andftonee came to Am* 
phion.2 Nothing more perhaps is meant by this fable* than that 
Orpheus and Amphion by their great <ivjfdom civilized men of a 
ftubbom, intra^babky and niflic difpofition, and accomplifhed this 
by perfuading them to build cities, and pay obedience to equitable 
laws. YoY pbilofopby^ or the whole oi human wifdom^ is, as Plato 
beautifully obferves in the Phaedo, the greate/l mufic* 

Page 151. Homer*'] Iliad 5. ver. 545. 

Page 152, With which Jhe tuas accuftomed to bepr^ent,"] In 
my Diflcrtation on the Eleufinian Myfteries, I have demonftra- 
tively fhewn that the moft fublime part of nrweluuf or infpe^ion, in 
thefe myfteries confiiled in beholding the gods themfelvcs in- 
veiled with a refplendent light. It appears from the prefent 
pafiage, that in the myfteries of Diana that goddefawas rendered 
vifible to the eyes of the initiated ; and in the follov^ing paflage 
from Proclus (in Plat. Repub. p. 380) we learn that the goda 
were feen in all myfteries. ly wTcctak reus T»XiTa»c wj rots ftf Pi^»fff 

>Mrionii ^aiyovTOM. xrti T9T» f4,iv awwurop axiruB mr^iQhvreu f a;;. Ton 
^1 fi$ «ir9^A^i»oy i*o^(pm f0';^4}fA«Ti0/Asyoy, Ten ^c tKO&X^oiGyTt/«roy<r^oiXi|* 
XoGwf. i. e. ** In all myftic facrifices and myfteries, the god« 
exhibit many forms of themfelves, and appear in a variety of 
ihapes : and fometimes indeed an unfigured light of themfelves 
'is held forth to the view ; fometimes thi^ light is figured accord- 
ing to a human formt and fometimes it proceeds into a different 
ihape." The beginning too of Callimacbus's hymn to Apollo 
plainly (hews that ApoUo was beheld in his myfteries ; 

y 4 Ow 
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OiM I Tf' 9o»imo; 9mawr9 imifwi o^{f 

S^avMHKy ^f KUJOOf » «i^i XftXof aH^»« 
A91«i fW tu»T0;i^( aiwwXM»i0>$f TvXaify, 
AvTO* Ai sXnihc* • Y»^ dtof inttri fiax^ff 
Oi Af >IM (kieX«i|y Tf «^ i; xopoy lyrvMo^i, 

0(fUI ll^y fUyOC OtmOf 0( OVX 1^9 XiTOf fXI4M(. 

MuTi 0M^]rfiXi|y xtS^^iy, jbtirr' ai|^of ey ix^^ff 

Tbefe Unet are tlius elegantly tranflated by Dn Dodfl $ 

See how the laurel'i hallowM branches ware I 
Hark! founds tumultnous Ihake the trembling cavfTt 

I Far, ye profane 1 far off Irrf^'irkinutfnusfeet 

Bright Tbtebui comet f Md'tbtmder* at tie gate ; 
See I the glad figa the Delian palm bath giv'n i, 

f Sudden it bends : ^nd, hov'ring in the heav'ii| 

Soft fings the fwaii with melody divine : 
Burft ope, ye bars ! ye gates, your heads decline ! 
Pecline your heads I ye facred doors, expand I 
Be comes / the gfdoflight^! the god** at band! 
Begin the fong ; and trea^^the facred ground 
In myftic dance fymphonious to the found. 
Begin, young men 1 Apollo's eyes endure 
None but the good, the perfeA, and the pure \ 

'* Who vienv the god are grfat \ but ohjeQ tbef 

From vfhom he tvrru hit favouring eyft away ; 
All-piercing god ! in every place confefs'd| 
Jfeiwill frefare, behold tbety artd be liUft'd; 

He cmet^youngmen! mr Jilent Jhould ye ftan4 ^ 
J[Fith barf or feet , when Fbeebm it at b^m(. 
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fiofikewife Virgil, in his 4th ^neid» defcribes tbi^tmAfMm, 
m Hdveat of Apollo ; 

As when from Lycia, bound >n wintry froft, 

Where Xanthus' flreams enrich the fmilin|r coal^ 

^hi heauttwi Phehus in high fomp retirtt, 

^M heart in DeJot the triumphant ehoirt, 

The Cretan crowds and Dryopes advaace. 

And painted Scythians round his altars dance ; 

Fair wreaths of vivid rays his heid infold^ 

His locks bound backward, and adorn'd with gold; 

The gpd majeftic moves o'er Cynthus* brows. 

Hit golden quiver cattUng as he goesp 

Pitt. 

The adytum too of temples was the place in which the divi* 
liities appeared to the eyes of fuch as were pro pcriy prepared for 
fo tranfcendent a vijioii, as the following pailage from Plotinut 
icvinces (Ennead* 9. lib. ix, p. 770.).—*'^^^? ''^^ *K ^ «>^*' t«o «&- 

74V vaXijf •ytvrraf v^ara. /ait» to ty^oy d*afjta, f^ rvi» ixf » cvvovo'icttf ir^ 
WK OLycO^oL ai* MAOia, aXX' avro. i. p, *^ Juft as one who having 
/entered into the moft interior parts of the adytum of a temple, 
leaves all the fUtues in the temple behind him (which on his de« 
parture from the adytuin will firil prefent themfelves to his view 
^ertbe inward fpedlacle), and then afTociates not with a Aatue 
or an image, but <vitb^ thing ttfelf; viz, with a divine nature.*^ 
From all which th^ truth of what Pfellus aiferts, in the paiTage 
already jcitcd from his book On Daemons, ^* that magic formed the 
kfi fart of the facerdotal office among t^ Greeks " is I prefume 
perfedly apparent, 

Page 1J7, That of the moon has horns on its heaJf'] Thefc 
horns were doubtlefs thofe of a bull. For the moon, in the Or* 
phic hymn to her, is called bull-horned ; and Porphyry De Antra 
Nymph, informs us, that the ancient prieils of Ceres called -the 
fn(^n^ who is the queen pf generation, a huU* 

Page 
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Page I $9. Homer.'] Iliad 5. ver. 395. It is remarkable tliat 
not one of the tranflators of Homer has noticed the manner in 
which the Eleaus underilood the » mT^a in one of thefe lines. 
For by the Latin tranflators it is rendered ad portam inferonm, 
i. e, at the gate of the infernal regions $ and the Englifh have 
followed the Latin tranflators. However, as the ancients mufl 
be fuppofed to have underftood the meaning of particular words 
in Homer better than the moderns, there can be no doubt but 
that the Eleans were right when they confidered o <Rn;^y as figni- 
fying ;« Pylus. 

Page i6o« Cory has, 2 We are informed by the emperor 
Julian in his Oration to the Mother of the Gods, that Corybas is 
the Sun. 

Page 161. There Is a cock on the helmet 0/ the godde/s,] The 
true reafon perhaps why Phidias placed a cock on the helmet of 
Minerva, is becaufe this goddefs^ as we have (hewn in a former 
note, was called by the ancients Health ; and a cock is facred to 
^fculapius, who is the god of health. 

Page 161. Homer."} Iliad 15. ver. 528. 

Page 162. Is an ereS penis on a bq/ts.] The reafon why Mer- 
cury was reprcfented by the ancients in this manner, is, as it ap- 
pears to me, becaufe this deity unfolds truth and intelledual 
light, from its occult fubfiftence in the eflence of the gods : juft 
as that prolific power which is latent in ^ed is unfolded by the 
penis. 

Page 165. Homer J]^ Iliad 2. ver. 576. 

Page 1 76. Homer,] Lib. xviil, near the end, in the defcrip*- 
tloft of the ihield of Achilles. 

Page 178. // is an accurate reprefentation of an JEgypttan Ja^ 
tuc] We are informed by Porphyry De Antro Nymph, that 
the ^^gyptians placed all damonsy not connedled with any thing 
folid or ftable, butraifed on a failing velfel. By this they doubt- 
lefs intended to fignify the connexion of thefe powers with the 

8 flowing 
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flowing realms of generation. And hence we may infer that the 
flatue mentioned in this pkce by Paufanlas was an image of a 
damomacal Minerva. 

Page 198. AJire there is than other Jiret more fierce,'] Kuhniut 
obferves, that this proverb is mentioned by Plutarch, in his Life 
of Demetrius ; by Homer, OdyfTey 19 ; and by Ariftophanes id 
Equit. 

Page 212. fFhen he/ays, Cs*r.] Plato fpeaks tp this effea in 
the 5th book of his RepuWic. 

Page 214, The mother Dindymene and Attes,"]^ Dlndymene 
fignifies Cyheie^ or the mother of the gods. But the fable refpedt- 
ing this goddefs and Attes, or rather Attis (for fo it is written 
by Harpocration, Suidas, the emperor Julian, and the philofo- 
pher Salluft), is beautifully unfolded by Salluft in his golden 
treatife On the Gods and the Worlds chap. 4. as follows ; ** It is 
faid that the mother of the gods, perceiving Attis by the river 
Gallus, became in love with him ; and having placed on him a 
ftarry hat, Hved afterwards with him in intimate familiarity : but 
Attis falling in love with a nymph, deferted the mother of the 
gods, and entered into aflbciation with the nymph. Through 
this the mother of the gods caufed Attis to become infane, who 
cutting off his genital parts left them with the nymph, and then 
returned again to his priftine connexion with the goddefs. 

** The mother of the gods then is the vivific goddefs, and on 
this account is called mother : but Attis is the demiurgus of na- 
tures converfant with generation and corruption ; and hence he is 
faid to have been found by the river Gallus, for Gallus denotes 
the Galaxy, or milky circle^ from which a pafiive body defcends 
to the earth. But fince primary gods perfedl fuch as are fe« 
condary, the mother of the gods falling in love with Attis tia* 
parts to him celeftial powers ; for this is the meaning of the 
ftarry hat. But Attis loves a nymph, and nymphs prefide over 
generation ; for every thing in generation flows. But beaaufe 
it is neceffary that the flowing nature of generation fhould be 
• ftoppedy 
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ftoppedy left fomething worfe than thiDgs laft (hould be pro- 
duced ; in order to accomplifh thtsy the demiurgus of generable 
and corruptible nature, fending prolific powers into the realms of 
generation, is again conjoined with the gods. 

** But thefc things indeed never took place ft any particular 
time, becaufe they have a perpetuity of fubfiftence : and intd* 
left contemplates all things as fubfifting together ; but difcourfe 
eottfiders this thing as firft, and that as fecond, in the order of 
cxiftence." For a further explanation of this fable, which being 
of the mixed fpecies, belongs, as we are informed by Salluft, to 
mj[fiic facrtficesf fee my tranHation of the emperor Julian's OnUion 
90 the Mother of the Gods. 

Page 123. Homer.'} Iliad 2 1 • ver. 446. The reader muft 
carefully obferve, that the Neptune and Apollo mentioned in 
thefe verfes were heroes, and not gods. With refpeft to the ftatue 
of Apollo ftanding on the fkull of an ox, the meaning of this will 
be apparent from confidering, that as the moon (as we have al- 
ready fticwn from Porphyry) is the queen of generation, Apollo, or 
the fun, who is paternally all that the moon is maternally, muft 
be the king of generation, of which a bull or an ox is a fymbol« 
Hence his treading on the head of an ox figniiies his domihion 
over the realms of generation, and particularly over its fummit^ 
4tther. 

Page 225. The oracle in DodonaJ} Jupiter's oracle at Dodona 
was the moft ancient of all the oracles of Greece prior to the 
Flood,and was reftored by Deucalion aftef it. The Scholiaftupon 
the 1 6th Iliad, v. 2 33, &c. informs us from a very ancient author, 
ThraJyMus, that Deucalion after the Flood, which happened in 
his time, having got fafe upon the firm land of Epirus, prophe- 
]ped in an oak ; and by the admonition of an oraculous dove 
Ijiaving gathered together fuch as were faved from the fiood, 
caufed them to dwell together in a certain place or country, which 
from Ji^iter, and Dodona, one of the Oceanides, they called Dd- 
do^flf At Dpdona there were brazen kettles, which it is faid 

were 
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vrcre fo artificially placed about the temple, that by (Iriking one 
of them the found was communicated to all the reft. Accordingr 
to Menander, if a man touched them but on or they would con- 
tinue ringing the whole day. 

But it appears to me, that the reafon why brafs was dedicated 
in particidar to Dodonean Jupiter, is becaufe this deity fubfifts 
according to a terreftrial charaderiftic ; and brafs, as we learn 
from Produs, is a fymbol of a refifting folid, or of earth. For 
earth receives the illuminations of all the gods. " And hence 
(lays Produs in Tim. p. 282) there are a t^rreftrial Ceres, 
Vefta, and Ifis, as likewife a terre/irial Jupittr and a tcrrcftrial 
Hermes, eftablifhed about the one divinity of the earth ; juft as a 
multitude of celeftial gods proceeds about the one divinity of the 
heavens. For there are frogrejjions of dl the celefltal gods Into the 
earth* ; and earth contains all things in an earthly manner^ *tvhtch 
heaven confprehends celeftiaUy. Hence we fpeak of a terreftrial 
Bacchus and a terreftrial Apollo, who beftows the all-Yarioui 
ftreams of water with which the earth abounds, and openings 
prophetic of futurity." Brafs indeed was employed by the an- 
cients, at we learn from the Scholiaft on Theocritus (Eidyl. 2), 
in all confecrations and expiations, becaufe they confidered it as 
fomething pure, and endued with a power of expelling pollutions. 
And Euftathius upon this line in the 1 8th book of the Iliad, 

J. c. 

Forth from the cleep with line and vocal hra/s-^ 

obferves, ** that Homer makes ufe of the word «yotD<«, that it 
fwBrot, which fignifies vocaly becaufe brafs is the only inanimate 
fubftance which feems to have a voice. And the Pythagoreans 
fay, that hrafs accords nv'ith every diviner f fir it ; and hence a tri- 
pod formed from this metal is dedicated to Apollo. Often top 
when the air is perfeftly tranquil, and every thing ctfe is ftill, 
- hollow kettles will appear to be at it were ftiaken."— 

«yfw« 
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But Hennias the phflofopher, ia his MS. CommcRtaTy on the 
Pbxdms of FlatOy gives us the following fatisfa6^ory informatioa 
refpcding the oracle in Dodona. The reader who is defirous 
of feeing the original of this paflage, may find it in page ii of 
the Colledion of Oracles by Opfopoeus. ^* Different accounts 
are given of the Dodonean oracle ; for it is the moft ancient of 
the Grecian orades. According to fome, an oak prophcfied in 
Dodona ; but according to others, doves*^ The truth however 
isy that prieftefTes whofe heads were crowned with oak prophe- 
fied ; and thefe women were called by fome feleiaduf or doves* 
Perhaps therefore certain perfons being deceived by the name, 
fufpeded that doves prophefied in Dodona ; and a3 the heads 
of thefe women were crowned with oak, perhaps from this cir- 
cumftance they (aid that an oak prophefied. But this oracle 
belongs to Jupiter, and that in Delphos to ApoUo. With great 
propriety therefore are thefe oracles confidered as alliet) to each 
other* For Apollo is faid to be the aiiiftant of Jupiter in the 
adminiftration of things : and often when the Dodonean oracle 
appeared to be obfcure, the oracle in Delphos has been confulted, 
in order to know the meaning of that of Jupiter. Often too 
Apollo has interpreted many of the Dodonean oracles. Pried- 
cffes, therefore, when in an enthufiadic and prophetic condition, 
have greatly benefited mankind by prcdiAing and previoufly cor- 
lefting future events ; but when in a prudent ftate, they were 
fimilar to other women.'* 

Page 227. Homer,'} Iliad 23. ver. 584. 

Page 233. One of the nymphs belonging to the Jea fellm hve 
with him.} We have ihewn in a former note, that the laft order 
of powers that arc the perpetual attendants of the gods, and the 
proximate guardians of mortal natures, has a great fympathy 

with 
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with the obje£^8 of its care. It is not at all improbable there- 
fore that a nymph of the fea was conneAed with Selemus, who 
when he died attracted to himfelf through intemperate defire a 
vehicle perfe6tiy humid; by which he became bound as it were 
to a certain flream, and was therefore faid to have been changed 
into a river by Venus. 

Page 233. He cut off" the genitals of his father Heaven.'] The 
authors of fables invented images of divine concerns in imitation 
of Nature, who (hadows forth by parts things deftitute of 
all parts, by temporal eternal natures, by dimenfions things 
void of quantity, by fenfibles intelligibles, and fo on. For 
thefe divine men hy preternatural concerns adumbrated the tranf 
tendcnt nature of the gods \ by fuch as are irrational^ a power more 
divine than all reafon ; and by things apparently hafcy incorporeal 
beauty. Hence, in the fable alluded to in this place by Paufanias, 
we muft confider the genital parts as fymbols 0^ prolific power ; and 
the cajiration of thefe parts ^ iis Signifying the progtefion of this 
power intoafubjeS order. So that the fable means, that the pro- 
lific powers of i/<?^zw« arc called forth into progreffion by Saturn^ 
who is a deity of an inferior order. The utility arifing from 
fables of this kind, to fuch as properly underiiand them, is very 
great. For they call forth our unperverted conceptions of divine 
natures, give a greater perfedlion to the divine part of our foul, 
through its fympathy with myftic concerns, heal the maladies of 
our phantafy, and elevate it in conjunAIon with our rational part 
to fupernal light. 

Page 238. Earthquakes.] Earthquakes j war^ pejlilence^ fa- 
miniy and other contingencies, are employed by divinity as the 
Icffer means of purifying parts of the earth : the greater means 
are deluges and conflagrations. 

Page 243. Homer,] Iliad 8. ver. zoj* 

Page 247. 'Homer.] Iliad 2. ver. 574. 

Page 2 55 • For at that time^ men were gue/ls of the gpds. ] That 

is. 
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», thtf led a divine and intdledual life, as Wbngin|r to He 
gelden race* 

Page 258. Homer J} OdylT. 5. vcr* I'jt* 

Page 258. For the Areadians call their Naiades^ Drymdi* and 
EphneBades. Servins on the firft £neid diftribotes Nyoiphs int* 
tbefe claffes : Nymphs belonging to mountains are called Oreades 9 
$» woods f Dryades ; thofe that are horn with woodtp Hmmadry^ 
mdesj thofe that belong to fountamsy Nap^y or Naiades^ and 
fhofe that belong to the fea. Nereides, The Naiades are mentioned 
by Homer, OdyfH 13. ver. 104* For an account of tbefe 
praefc6b of fountains, I refer the reader to my tranflation of 
Porphyry's treatlfe On the Cave of the Nymphs. 

Page 26J. Venus Melanisy or, the blackJ] There cam be no 
^Dubt but that Celefltal Venus is fignified by this epithet, and 
that ihe was thus denominated becaufe /he proceeds from the 
goddefs Night. For (he proceeds, as we have (hewn in a former 
Bote, from the containing power of Heaven, which according to 
the Orphic thcolog}' Is profoundly united with Night* Hence, 
Night in the Orphic hymn to her is called KvorpKi Cypris^ u e* 
Venusm 

Page 268» But^ the goddefs told Saturn that Jhe had Brought 
forth a coltf Cffc] The fccrct meaning of tbefe two divine 
fables refpeAing Jupiter and Neptune appears to me to be as 
fiiHows : Saturn, who is an intcllc6tual god, as we have before 1 
obferved, eftabliHies in himfelf the caufe of motive vigour ; and 
throttgh this Neptune acquires the perfediion of his nature* For a 
horfe^ as we have (hewn in a former note, is an image of motive vi- 
gour; and Neptune is a deity who evocates things into progreffion. 
And this is the meaning of Saturn fwallowing a colt, while Nep- 
tune was privately taken away in order to be reared. In like 
manner, while Satlurn eftabli(hes in himkU the caufe of an abiding 
f^rgyy Jupiter advances to perfedllon; htCB.u(c Jupiter fub/^s ac* 
fording to a vitally-abiding charaSeriflic^^ Hence Homer repre- 

ients 
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fents Jupiter eftablifhed in himfelf, while the multitude of gods 
that proceed from him, at one time abide with their pmrent^ and 
at another proceed into the univerfey and providentially energize 
about mundane. affairs. And this appears to be the meaning of 
the other fable. Paufanias, therefore, i^ very right in coaje£tur- 
ing that thefe fables refpe&ing Saturn contain fomething of the 
wifdom of the Greeks ; for they are indeed replete with the 
fublimeft wifdom, as the intelligent reader will eafdy perceive. 

Page 269. Homer."] Iliad 2. v. 231. and Iliad 12. v. 202, &c« 

Page 294. Hefiod indeed In bis Theogony taakes mention of Styx.} 
The lines alluded to in the Theogony are 383, &c. It appears 
^ome that StyXf conddered according to its firft fubliftence, is 
the caufe by which divine natures retain an immutable famenefs 
of effence. It is fomewhat ftrange that Paufanias (hould be 
dubious whether Hefiod compofed the Theogony, when it is 
cited as the production of Hefiod by Plato and Ariflotle. 

Page 295. Homer.] The paffagc refpefting the oath of Juno 
is Iliad 15. v. 36 ; concerning Ticarefius, Iliad 2. v. y^^ ; and 
concerning the prefervation of Hercules by Minerva, Iliad 4. 
V. 366. 

Page 299, Homer,2 Homer in the eleventh lUad ufea the word 
ttXiiSvtau i. e. JLucina* 

Page 300, Thai Jhe is the fame with Pepromene or Fate.} Pin- 
dar, in his feventh Nemean Ode, fays that Lucina is the afleflbr 
of the Fates: and this is agreeable to the do6trine in the Orphic 
hymns. For the moon, or Diana, is according to thefe hymns 
the fame with Lucina: and in the hymn to Nature, which, as we 
have before fhewn, principally flourifhes in the moon, that god* 
defs is exprefsly called Pepromene. 

Page 309. Homer.'] Iliad 24. v. 527. 

By the two vcffels placed by the throne of Jupiter, out of 
which he diflributes good and evil to mankind, we muil under- 
Hand the two primary caufes of good and evil to fouls, which 
fubfift in the intelle^ of Jupiter. I only add, that a tnJy wor« 

Vol. IIU Z thy 
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tliy man mdy be truly happy in the prefent life; and for a de* 
monfhration of this important truth, I refer the reader to my 
tranflation of Plotinus on Felicity. 
Page 311. From the IttadJ] Lib, xxiii. v. 346. 
Nothing can ht more abfurd than the fable which thefe verfes 
allude tOy if it is confidered according to its literal meaning, at 
the fame time that it is extremely beautiful when properly un<p 
derftood. In order therefore to underftand its fecret meaning, 
it 16 neceflary to remind the reader of what I have before ob« 
fervedy that the proceflions of a divine nature to the extremity 
of things, according to different orders and degrees, were fym- 
bolically called by ancient theologies mutations. Hence, by 
Neptune and Ceres changing themfelves, the former into a horfe, 
and the latter into a mare, and from conne£lion with each other 
begetting the horfe Arion, nothing more is meant, than that a 
daemon iacal Neptune and a dacmoniacal Ceres co-operated with 
the natural caufes by which this animal was produced, in beget- 
ting him. 

Page 3H. Afitimacbus,^ This Greek poet was a Colophot 
nian. He wrote ©n the age and country of Homer ; and, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, contended that Homer was his countryman. 

Page 312. Homer.'] Iliad 2. v. 667. 

Page 321. Minerva in the form of MelasJ} By Minerva here, 
we muft underftand a daemoniacal power, belonging to the godr 
defs Minerva, but of the loweft order. 

Page 322. The battle between the giants and the goih, tstc,"} By 
giants in the fable alluded to here by Paufanias, ancient the- 
ologifts occultly fignified the laft order of daemoniacal powers, 
who on account of their proximity to the natures over which 
they prefide, and adhering to matter, contraft contrariety, and 
an all-various divifion ; who, befides this, partially prefide over 
material a£Eairs, and diminifh and difperfe thofe feparate powess 
which fubfift uniformly and indivifibly in their primitive caufes, 
licence, as the gods operate uniformly, indivifibly, and wit^ 
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f crfed impaffivity, but thefe demoniacal powen, multi&rioiifly, 
divifibly, and with palfivity, this opp^tim between gods and 
daemons was beautifiilly called by the ancient authors of fables, 
a battkm See this interefting particular more fully unfolded 
irom Proclusy p. 1579 &i:. of my Tranflation of the Orphic 
Hymns. 

Page 322* Homer in the Odyffey.'} Book x. ver. 120* The 
fpeech of the Phaeacian king is in Odyfif. 7. ver. 304* We 
have before obferved, that the Odyfley. is an allegorical poem : 
and if this be the cafe, there can be no doubt, but that the 
Phxacians, Cyclops, and the rate of ^uiinte mentioned in the 
feventb book, are all bciifgs fu|>erior to the human fpecies. 

Page 339« If indeed the gods are the fourcet of good to man' 
imd,2 The gods muft neceflarily be the fources of good, becaufe 
goodnefs conflitutes their very eflence ; fo that every thing pro- 
ceeding from them (and all things are their offspring) is na- 
turally indued with the form of good* I only add, that Jupiter 
is not the fupreme god, tliough Paufanias feems to think he iSf 
as the reader may be convinced by perufing my Notes on the 
Cratylus of Plato. 

Page 342. The verfes about them are in the oath ofJuno.'\ i e. 
in Iliad 14. ver. 27$. The Titans are the ultimate artificers of 
things ; and their monad is Bacchus. 

Page 351. Homer.'] Iliad i. ver. 314. 

Page 3 $2. HomerJ} Iliad i8. ver. 398, &c In thefe lines, Eu* 
rynome is called the daughter of Ocean. And the Scholiaft on the 
Caffandra of Lycophi:on fays that Ophion and Eurynome the 
daughter of Ocean reigned among the gods called Titans, prior 
to Saturn and Rhea ; but that Saturn and Rhea vanquiihed ift 
wreftling Ophion and Eurynome, and having hurled them into 
Tartarus invaded their kingdom. Bocthius top, upon Porphyry, 
(lib. 3) thus writes: ^' Quantum ad veteres theologos, refertur 
Jupiter ad Saturnum, Satumus ad Coelum, Coclus ad antiquif« 
fimum Ophionem, cujus. nullum eft principium." That i|, 
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^* Aocordisg to indent theologifts, Jupiter is referred to Saturn^ , 
Saturn to Heaven, and Heaven to the moft ancient Ophion, of 
whom there is no original.'' The Scholiafk on the Prometheua 
of JEfchylus fays neariy the fiime. This moft ancient god 
Cphion is therefore, as it appeai^Bto me, the lame with the Or- 
phic dragon, the original of all things ; for Ophion is doubtlefi 
derived from o^k opbhf a ferpent. But of this dragon, Damaf* 
cius, in his treatife rt^ 9tfx^9 On Principki, gives the following 
ii:count ; ^ I likewife find in the Orphic rhapfodies, that the 
theology negk&ing the two firft principles (yiz« a^her and 
chaos) together with the one principle who is delivered in 
filcnce (i. e. thd firil caufe) ei^blinies the third principle pof- 
lerior to the two as the original i becaufe this firft of all poi&fles 
fomething efFable and commenfurate to human difcourfe. For 
in the former hypothefis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
TirW, the father of aether and chaos, was the principle : but in 
this Time^it negleded, and the principle becomes a dragtm^* 
See more from Damafcius, on the moft interefting of all fub* 
jeSs, in my IntroduAion to the Parmenides of Platb. I only 
add, that the Ophion with whom Eurynome is co-ordinate in 
the fame manner as Rhea is with Saturn, muft be confidered at 
•a proceffion from the Ophion who is the fame with the Orphic 
dragon. 

Page 367* Homer.'} Odyff. 6« v. i6a» &c. thefe lines arQ 
thus tranflated by Mr. Pbpe ; 

7hus feems the palm with ftately honours crown'ct 
By Phcebus' altars ; thus o'erlooks the ground 2 
Ths pride of Pelos. ■- 

Page 368, Homer.'} Odyff. lib. xi. 

Page 382. They fay that Pan met Phinp^s^} The Fan that 
met this Fhilippides was one of thofe daemons kaIk ^tow, of 
whom we have given an account in a former note. Refpeding 
this P^Hi Pro^lu9 obferves ai foUows in Schoh MSS. in Crai 
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tylum : OIa tun xeu vam v^yooTulKuif oio; m # famit^ D/a^ ^(lii 
f iXiWi^9I> TO vccfBsnof ^OfAeiCoyli ^po^. Hat oSniwixai 4^^aft j^iiiJLCtfft 
VMXiXoi^ Xf6fi^youy KM vfoa^X'^i ^"^'9 '"'^^ tithfuwaq vcXlitvofAtvM* om 

9i adi}f«ixofty ic; vbX^« 9rXtoy atHot uBtoi, obwsiffus rvii roMvhi? TrowciXid; 
ifojpwla*. That is, ** There arc Pana with the legs of goats, 
/iicb as fuas the Pan tubo^ gently running along f appeared to Philtp' 
fiJes as he was pq//ing .over the mountain Parthenius ; and foub 
belonging to Minerva, who change themfelves into various 
forms, and proximately, rule over mankind \ fuch as was the 
Minerva who appeared to UlyiTes and Telemachus. But Panic 
damons^ damons belonging to Minerva, and much more the godi 
themfelves, are exempt from all fuch variety*'^ 
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Page 5. i HA T AQaon might he torn to pieces by Us Jogs.'] Wc 
have before (hewn, that a dog was confidered by the ancients at 
the image of the difcriminating and at the fame time reproviog 
power of the fouL And as Diana, or the 9ioon, is the image 
of Nature, fhe fignifies in this &ble the natural life» which it 
divided about the bodies of all animals, and which it the caufe to 
aU bodies of augmentatidh, nutrition, and generation. As a 
ftag too is a moft lafcivious animal, it muft he confidered as the 
image of a lafcivious life* The meaning of the fable, therefore, 
appears to be this. A6laeon beholds Diana naked; u e, his 
rational fout converts itfelf to the natural life which is fufpended 
from its eflence, and which fubfifts in A6beon according to a 
lafcivious haint. Hence, by a converfion of this kind, the foul 
becomes wholly changed into a lafcivious life : and this is the 
meaning of Adseon being changed into a flag. But when this 
is the cafe, the rational foul becomes dlilributed by its difcrimi- 
nating power, confidered according to its divifible fubfiflenoe in 
the fenfes; for the foul of fuch a one is wholly engroffed in fen- 
fible difcrimination : and this is the meaning of Adxon being 
torn in pieces by his dogs. 

Page 10. He married Harmony ^ the daughter of Venus and 
Mars.} We have (hewn in a former note, that by Cadmus is 
meant the fublunary world, or rather the deity of the fublunary 
woild ; and this being the cafe, there is great beauty in con« 
joining with him ffarmotUat or Harmony , the daughter of Venus 

and 
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aind Mars. For Veaus is the caufe of tdl the harmony and ana* 
logy in the univerfcy and beautifully illuminates the order and 
communion of all mundane concerns. But Mars excites the 
contrarieties of the um'verfe, that the world may exift perfe& 
and entire from all its parts. The progeny, therefore^ of thefe 
two divinities mull be the rervm concordm difcgrsf the cancor*^ 
mnt difcord^ or harmony of the fublunary world. 

Homer.'] Odyff. II. ver. 262. 

Page 19. H Ave [even gatetJ} The names of thefe feven gates 
fhould be read as follows : EleSra^ Proetidd^ NeiU^ Crenaa, 
HyfJlfidy Ogygia^ Omohides. Nonnus, lib. J, Dionyf. informs 
us» that thefe feven gates were raifcd agreeably to the number 
and order of the feven planets; fo that the firft gate was afligned 
to the Moon^ the fecond to Mercury, the fourth to the Sun, 
Hnder the appellation of Eledlra, a fumame of Phaethon, the 
fifth to Mars, the third to Venus, the fixth to Jupiter, and the 
feventh to Saturn. By this is meant, that the properties of the 
feven planets arc participated by the fublunary world. For as 
Cadmus is the deity of the fublunary region, the city Thebes, 
"which he is faid to ha/e built, and in which, according to the 
fable, he refided, mud be an image of the bod^ of the fublunary 
world. 

Page 27. Pipes adapted to every kind of harmony,'] In one of 
my notes on the Cratylus of Plato, I have (hewn from a paf- 
fage out of the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the firft ^Ici- 
biades, that the ancients far excelled the moderns in the pradiical 
part of mufic. This pailage I fhall here tranfcribc, as a com* 
ment on the words of Paufanias before us. uh o^Oai xo\^ux% m» 

Oiliovy 4 7roftx*^t(x Tov ^i Tov ofyocvov TQV avT^w XryftT, o KUi Tr,» rtxwv Tmv 
XP^I*^^" ^^^ afSTf^Dyf ^tt/xloj'. wu yof ret icavuffMfia, kou m n-oXt/^^op^ta^ 
fUfbi}1» Tom avXuf ifti* tKxrov 7ap rfvemfxa rtn av)^un r^pBoyfovq ug 
faa* 'mn fi^ax*^tf eUfvn^yu i» ^1 xat tol lestfdifvwnfMMicx, rm cuuXw 
mnh^ih'fii v^ttov^ i. e. << Well-inilituted pohties rejed the me- 
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lody of the pipe ; and on this account Plato does not adooit fc 
in his republic. But the reafon of this is the variety of this 
inftrumenty the pipe, which evinces that the art employing it 
ought to be avoided. For tnftrumenU producing every kind of 
harmony 9 and that inftrument which conii'fts of many chords, arc 
imitations of pipes ; for every hole of the pipe emits (as they 
lay) three founds at lead ; but if the cavity above the holes of 
the pipe fliould be opened, then each hole wonld fend forth more 
than three founds." Olympiodorus too, in MS. Comment, in 
Phzdonem, obferves as follows concerning this pipe, e ?roiiib$. 

ov /AOMy ry S'iaXEVM'Sai, aXXa n^ tf ax«t;ciy, k^ atorXw; Tft^'n X071XI) (ysp- 
yiM >^vx^^* ^Vi ^ ^ o&'ntcL 1} »tu% a$i}yoMCtfy roXioc/;^o$ Tuy \ya.'hxyt^QL% 
IA0909 txntrocfitw wartffi^t ret*^ eivXcvq, i. e. *^ The poet (Homer) 
gives pipes to the Trojans, but by no means to the Greeks. For 
the pipe is not only a hindrance to difcourfe, but to hearing, and 
in fhort to every rational energy of the fouU Hence Minerva*, 
who ^* th^ guardian deity of the Athenians, who alone know 
how to argtfe, threv^away the pipes.** ^ 

Page 38. Homer,'] The verfes alluded to are in Iliad 2. 
Ter. 478, 9, and may be thus tnbflatcd: 

His eyes and Ixead refembling thundVing Jove, 
Like Neptune was his brealt, like Mars his »one. 

Page 39. The IIiadJ2 Lib. 14. ver. 109. 

Page 40. Homer J] Iliad 2, ver. 307, 310. 

Page 44. Homer. ] OdylT. i. ver. 52, &c. Produs on He- 
liod, p. 90, beautifully obfervesi concerning the pillars of 
Atlas, that they fignify his being allotted powers which in an 
undeviating manner feparate the heaven from the earth ; fo that 
the former revolved perpetually in an exempt manner about tk« 
latter ; but earth being-ftaWy fixed in the middle, brings forth 
every thing maternally, which the heavens generate paternally^.* '^ 

* Alluding to the Aory of Marfyas and Apollo. 
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Thefe pillars therefore are images of difterminatiog, and at tbe 
lame time conne^ing powers, which by their 'efficacioas vigour 
eternally prevent things on high from being confufed with things 
below. Hence Atlas, who contains thefe powers, and who is 
one of the Tartarean gods about Bacchus, energizes not only 
according to a feparating power, which is the chara6^en{Uc of 
the Titans, butlikewife according to a connedUng power, which 
18 the charafteriftic of Jupiter, 

Page 52, Homer J\ Hiad 2. ver. ^9U 
Page 55* CahiriJ^ It appears to me, that the cdeftial twina 
are no other than the Curetes, according to their mundane fub^ 
fidence. For the firft fubfiftence of the Curetes is, as we learn 
from Produs, in that order of gods which is denominated by the 
Chaldxan theologifts »oEpof intelleQital^ and of which -Saturn 19 
the fummit. Their next fubfiftence i^ among xht fufetnmndane^ 
gods, in which order they are called the Coryhantes. And their 
third fubfiilence is doubtlefs that of tht iwint. For the Curetet 
in the Orphic hymns are celebrated as the twins* If this be 
the caf€, and the Cabiri are, according to the Scholiafl on Apol- 
lonius Rhodiiis, Ceres, Proferpine, Pluto and Mercury, they 
cannot be the fame with either the Curetes, Corybantes, or 
Diofcuri, For the Curetes, according to Produs, are the guar- 
dian triad of the intelledual triads Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, 
and he informs us that one of thefe Curetes is Minerva. The Co- 
rybantes, as we learn from the fame author, are the guardians of 
the Coric triad, Diana, Proferpine,4ind Minerva. And as to the 
Diofcuri, or the twins, they arc evidently different from the 
Cabiri mentioned by the Scholiaft. 

Page 57. Tie Sphinx,'} The Sphinx, accordin|^ t« Lafut ' 
Hermioneus, was the daughter of Echidna and Typhon ; and 
according to Clearchus, fhe had the head and hands of a virgin, 
the body of a dog, a human voice, the tail of a dragon, tht 
claws of a lion, and the wings of a bird. But it appears to 
jne that the ancients^ by the 8phinX| defigncdto reprefeat to us 

the 
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the nature of the pbantafy. In oider to be convinced of whidi^ 
it is necefTary to obferve, that the rational foul, or the true man^ 
coniifts of intelle6t» cogitation {^Mvna) and opinion ; but the 
tf6^itiou8 man, or the irrational foul, commences from the phanta- 
fy, under which defire and anger fublift- PL. nee the bafis of 
the rational life is opinion^ but the furomit of the irrational hfe is 
the phantafy* But the phantafy, as Jamblichus beautifully ob- 
ferveSy grows upon, as it were, and fafhions all the powers of 
the foul s exciting in opinion the illuminations from the feufes, 
and fixing in that life which is extended with body the iinpref- 
iions which defceni from intelled. Hence, fays Proclus, it ";>ld8 
itfelf about the indivifibiHty of true intelle6l, conforms itlelf to 
all formlcfs fpecies, and becomes perfeftly every thing, from 
which cogitation and our indiviflble reafon confifl. 

This being the cafe, as the phantafy is all things paflively 
>^hich intelled is impafTively (on which account Ariflotle calls 
the phantafy paffive intelledl), hence the head of the Sphinx is 
human, but at the fame time of the feminine fex ; this fex 
being the image from its paffivity of irrational life. By the 
Sphinx having the body of a dog, the difcriminating power of 
the pbantafy is implied : for a dog, as we have fhewn before, is 
the image of the difcriminating power of the foul (to Siaxpiltxtfj^ 
T»j,- ^vx^i)* By her having the tail of a dragon, and the claws * 
of a lion, the communication of the phantafy with defire and 
anger is (ignified. And her wings are images of the elevating 
powers which the phantafy naturally poffeffes ; for it is re-ele- 
vated, in conjunction with the returning foul, to the region every 
way refplendent with light. But the riddles of the Sphinx are 
images of the obfcure and intricate nature of the phantafy. He 
therefore, who is unable to folve the riddles of the Sphinx, 
i. e. who cannot comprehend the dark and perplexed nature of 
the phantafy, will be drawn into her embraces and torn in pieces; 
1* e. the phantafy in fuch a ^ne will,fubjc6l to its power the 
rational life, caufe its indlviiible energies to become divifible, 

^ 8 . and 
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aod thus deftroy as much as poilible its veiy efknce. But he 
who, like Oedipus, is able to folve the aenigmas of the Sphinx^ 
or, in other words, to comprehend the dark eflence of his phan- 
tafj, will, by illuminatiag its obfcurlty with the light of in- 
telledl:, cauTe it, by.bccomiog lucid throughout, to be do longer 
what it was before. 

Hence we may fee the propriety of the Egyptians placing a 
Sphinx in the vefiibule of the temple of Ifis, who is the fame with 
Minerva. For what the phantafy is in the microco&i man, that 
aether is in the univerfe. But opinion may be called the vedibule 
of the rational foul, and the rational foul is as it were the temple 
of that intellediual illumination which proceeds from Minerva* 
In this veilibule therefore the phantafy is feated. And in a fimilar 
manner aether is feated in the veilibule of that divine foul, which 
is fufpended from the deity of Minerva, and which may be called 
her temple. So that aether is the Sphinx of the univerfe. 

Page 59. PamphwJ^ Pamphus waa an Athenian poet, con- 
temporary with Linus, and is faid to have compofed poems and 
hymns prior to Homer. 

Page 59. That Chaos was Jirfi generated C\ In my Intro- 
Ai^ion to the Parmenides of Plato, I have fhewn that, in the 
opinion of all antiquity, yeyilo, in the verfe of ttefiod alluded 
to by Paufanias, was coijfidered as meaning was generated, 
though in all the editions of Hefiod this word is tranflated fuit^ 
as if the poet had faid, that-C^^w was the Jirji ^ all things. I 
ifhall only add at prefent from Simplicius De Ccelo, p. 147, 
<< that Hefiod, when he iings, 

X^haos of all things was the fifft pr«Uuc'd, 

infinuates that there was fomething prior to Chaos, from which 
Chaos was produced. For it is always necsflary that every 
thing which is generated fliould be generated from fomething. 
But this likewife is infinuatcd by Hefiod, that the firft caufe is 
above all knowledge and every a|]t>eUation/* 

Ptgc 
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Page 64. Mtmnermus.'\ Mimnermus was an etegiac poet 
of Colophon, and, according to Suidas, was the fon pf Ligyrti* 
ades ; but according to others he was a Smyrnaean. He flou- 
liihed about the time of Solon, and befides elegies wrote on 
amatonal fubjedls, as we learn from Propertius and Horace. At 
prefent, however, nothing naore than fragnaents of the works of 
this poet remain. 

Page 64. Linus.2 Linus, according to Suidas, was a poet of 
Chalcis, and the firft that brought the knowledge of letters 
from Phccnicia to Greece. He taught Hercules letters, and 
is faid to have ranked as the prince of lyric poetfs. Two frag- 
ments are all the remains of his works at prefent. 

Page 67. That Orpheus was the fon of the Mufe CalliopeJ^ 
How this is to be underftood, the reader may learn by con- 
fulting the note on p. 46. of Vol. I. of this work. For an 
account of Orpheus, fee the Diflertation prefixed to my Tranf- 
lation of the Orphic Hymns. 

Page 69. Wiih^refpe3 to the hymns of Orpheus^ £sf^.3 Fabricius 
and others are of opinion, that the Orphic hymns which are now 
extant are the very hymns mentioned in this place by Paufanias. 
But furcly, if this were the cafe, Paufanias would not fay, that 
the whole of the hymns of Orpheus does not amount to any confider' 
able number ; for how can eighty-fix, the number of the Orphic 
hymns now extant, be called an inconfiderable number? 

Page 72. They fay that Narclffus beheld himfelf in this foun* 
tatnj l^c.'\ The fable of Narciffus beautifully reprefents to us 
the condition of afoul converting itfelf to the phantafy (for this 
is the meaning of Narciffus hanging over the limpid ftream), 
and in confequence of this becoming enamoured with a cor- 
poreal life ; or that life which fubfifts in body, and which is no- 
thing more than the delufive image of the true man, i. c. of the 
rational and immortal foul. Hence by an immoderate attach- 
ment to this unfubftantial mockery and gliding femblance of the 
real foul, £uch a one becomes at length wholly changed^as far as 
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is pol&ble to his nature, into a plantal condition of being, into a 
beautiful but tranfient flower; fhat is, into a corporeal life^ 
or a life totally confifting in the mere energies of nature* 
So that Narciflus is the image of a foul converting herfelf to 
phantafy, and through this becoming drawn under the dominion 
of fcnfe. 

But it is here neceflary to obferve, that the death of Narciffut 
is related by Plotinus and the anonymous author De Incredibi* 
libus in Gale's Opufcula in a manner different froi^ that of Ovid* 
For according to them Narciflus merged himfelf into theftream» 
through endeavouring to embrace his (Hadow, and dilappeared* 
The fable however is extremely beautiful, whether we confider 
Narciflus as changed into a flower or fufibcated in the flream^ 
'* For (fays Plotinus, Ennead. i* lib. vi.) as he in the fable, who 
by catching at his fliadow merged himfelf in the ftream and 
difappeared, fo he who is captivated by beautiful bodies, and 
does not depart from their embrace, is precipitated not with hia 
body but with his foul into a darknefs profound and horrid to 
intelleS, through which becoming blind 1>oth here and in Hades, 
he converfes with nothing but fliadows.'* 

Page 72. ' J^s Jbe nuas 'playing and gathering JlotoenJl For 
\ the meaning of this part of the fable refpeding Proferpine, fee 
my D'uffertatlon on the Ekufinian and Bacchic MyfUries* 

Page 76, Ttrejias.'} What are we to underiland by Tirefiat 
becoming blind, through beholding Minerva ? Certainly, that 
by a profound converfion of the eye of his foul to divine nvifdom 
he became abftraded from corporeal vifion ; and thus, by leading 
a life feparate from fenfible infpe£^ion, was fabled to be corpo- 
really blind. Hence Tirefias is faid by Homer, Odyfl*. lO.* 
vcr. 493, &c to be the only wife perfon in Hades, and to pof- 
fefs intelleft though dead, through Proferpine, while the other 
inhabitants of Hades are nothing more than flying fliadows. 
For it may be truly aflcrted of fuch a one, both in the prefent 
Ufie and hereaftisr, that be alone is wife and endued with intellea» 

when 
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'wben cootrafted with the multitude of mankind, who from 
being merged in the darknefs of matter lofe all reality of ef- 
fence, and may not only be called flying (hadows, but the dreanu 
ofjhadows *. 

Page 81. One of the feafonsJ^ The names of the feafons, ac- 
cording to the Orphic hymns, are Eunomta or Equity^ Dice or 
Jujiuey and Eirene or Peace^ concerning which three divini^s I 
£nd the following beautiful pafiage in the Commentaries of Pro* 
dus on the Timaeusy p* 275* e» ^loXoyoi m^ vma^MM tmtmareu tii 
mm^ifUf TO fv avm «Xqdo( iuut^in/auVf t^ ixar^y Mr» m; oixi»«(c hetr 
•m^o-oy an T«|H#f . ^ut Ttfro ^1 ct^a 9^ roy Hfeurof VfAVMrrK T« tf^«w 

tf^curoy j^ m; Ttff afigtfy «ouuXi»f. ij fsroeX^j T)f fAiy «rXa»«f^w mv 
^xnv if iro^'t T*ry tfgctffy tf( tff »X&7«ji TUf aytf/MtXiay n»r» Xoyon u; 

«f» d«XiK airoriXir^av« r*r ^ wo atl^in»$ tn* fUf Ei^mf^ t»9 
V09 99)itfi9f TA)y ft^x**'^'' flittfuwvy my Tf £vfgo(rvniy| Ttfy xi^** 

L e. *' Theologifts place Eunomta over the inerratic fphere, 
who feparates the multitude which it contains, and per* 
petnally preferves every thing in its proper order : and hence 
celebrating Vulcan as the fabricator of the heavens,^ they conjoin 
with him Jglaia^ becaufe fhe gives fplendour to every pait of 
the heavens, througl> the variety of the ftars. And again, they 
place Jujiicey one of the feafons, over the planetary fpheres ; be- 
caufe this deity gives afCflance to the inequality of their motions, 
and caufes them through proportion to confpire into equality 
and confcnt r but of the Graces they conjoin with this divinity 
Thalia^ becaufe (he gives perfeftion to the ever-flourifhing lives 
which they contain. But they place Peace over the fublunary 
region, beeaufe this divinity apj)eafes the war of the elements : 
but of the Graces they aflbciate with this divinity Enpbrofyne^ 

becaufe 
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becaufe fiic Mnfers a facility of natural energy on each of the 
dements.** Agreeably to- this information, Neptune in the On- 
jshie hymn to that deity h called itvfM^aXiiu or ^ourt/bing in water» 
and %«^irtf7ra, or having a graceful afpe6^. Law is called CC' 
le/iialf and the founder of the ftars : and Jufiia is faid to con- 
ne6l diiUmilars from the equali^ of truth. 

Page 82. Onomacritus.'} This poet was an Athenian, and 
according to Clemens Alex, lived about Uie fiftieth Olympiad. 
Many of the poems afcribed to Orpheus are faid to have been 
written by this poet. 

Page 8i. ffomer.2 Uiad 18. ver. 382. But the verfes cited 
from Homer in the fame page are Iliad 14. ver. 275. 

Page 84. Homer, li Iliad 1 3. ver. 301. 

Page 87. Trophonius and ^gamedes,"] Cicero gives a different 
aecount of the death of thefe brothers : for, according to him, 
when they defired of Apollo that they might have that reward 
for building his temple at Delphos which he judged to be beft 
for man, they were three days after found dead in their beds. 

Page 90. Homer.'] Iliad 5. ver. 709, and Iliad 9. ver. 381. 

Page 97. Homer.'] Iliad 2. andOdyflC 4. ver. 581. 

Page 98. Thefceptre which Homer fays Vulcan made for Ju- 
ptter.] The verfes alluded to here by Paufenias are in the ftcond 
^ook of the Ili^d, and are thus tranflated by Mr; Pope : 

The king of kings his awful figure rai«M ; 

High in his hand the golden fceptre blaz'd : 

The golden fceptre, of celeflial frame, . 

By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came : 

To Pelops he th' immortal gift refign'd \ 

Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind ^ 

In Atreus' hand, which Aotj with Atreu^ endS| 

To rich Thyeftes next the prize defcends ; 

And now, the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 

Subjedls all ArgoS) and controls the main. 

y 

We hs^ve obferved in a preceding note» that certain ftatu^ 

\ were 
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were faid by the ancients to have defcended from IieaTen, be- 
caufe they were fabricated by a certain occult art. In a fimilar 
manner, perhaps, this fceptre was faid to have been made by Vul- 
can* But the Jupiter and Hermes that firfl pofiefied it muft be 
coniidercd as terreftrial heroes : and this con(lru£iion being ad- 
mitted^ the apparent abfurdity in the hiftory of this fceptre va* 
nilhes. 

Page lOO. Homer in the Od^ey.'\ Lib* xi« ver. 326 ; and 
lib. zv. ver. 4J9 ; and lib. xviii. ver. 294. 

Page 1 10. Homer.l The firft paflage refpefUng Paaopeus ia 
Ody£ II* ver.58o: 

. Through Panope delightpig in tie dance, 
To Pytho journeying. 

I 
The latter is Siad 17. ver* 306, and is thus tranilated by Mr« 

Pope: 

Once more at Ajax Heaor's javelin flies 5 
The Grecian marking as it cut the ikies, 
Shunn'd the defcendiog death ; which, hifling oo» 
Stretched in the dud the great Iphytus' Ton, 
Schediiis the braye, of all the Phociankind 
Theboldeft warrioTi and the noblefl mind : 
In little Panope, for ftrength renown'd, 
H^ bold his feat, and ml'd the realms around. 

The verfes refpeAing Tityus are Odyff. 11 • ver. ^to. , The 
tranilator is Mr. Pope. In a preceding note we explained- from 
Olympiodorus the meaning of the fable of Tityus. I only addj 
that the great earthlinefs of the prudence of Tityus feems ta 
be implied by his being extended over nine acres of ground. 

Page 1 14. Became divineiy tn^iredfrom the vapour of the earthy 
emd prophefied throttgh the influence of JpoUo*'} The following 
beautiful explanation of divination by oracles, from Jamblicbus 
De Myfteriis, p. 72, &c. will I doubt not be highly accepUble 
tfi the liberal reader; as it not only unfolds the manner ia which 

4 the 
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^e Delphic propfaetefs predi6ted future events, but the v^isainet 
in which this was accomplifhed by the prophetefTes in Colophon 
and BranchidsB ; and fatisfadorily fhews us how the gods com'» 
municate prophecy to mankind. 

*' It is acknowledged by all men, that the oracle in Colophoa 
gives its anfwers through the medium of water i for there is a 
fountain in a fubterranean dwelling, from which the prophetefs 
drinks ; and on certain eftabliffied nights, after many facred ritea 
have been prcvioufly performed, and fhe has drunk of the foun- 
tain, (he delivers oracles, but is not vifible to thof(g that arc prc-^ 
fent. That this water therefore is prophetic, is from hence ma- 
nifeft. But how it becomes fo, this (according to the proverb) 
is not for every man to know. For it appears as i£ a certain pro- 
phetic fpirit pervaded through the water. This is not however 
in reality the caie. For a divine nature does not pervade through 
its participants in this manner, according to interval and divifipn^ 
but comprehends^as it were externally, and illuminate the foun« 
tain, and fills it from itfelf with a prophetic power. For the in- 
fpiration which the water affords is not the whole of that whioh 
proceeds from a divine power, but the water itfelf only prepares 
us, and purifies our luciform fpirit^ fo that we may be able to re* 
ceive the divinity ; while in the mean time there is a prefence of 
divinity prior to this, and illuminating from on high. And this 
indeed is not abfent from any one, who through aptitude is ca- 
pable of being conjoined with it. But this divine illumination is 
immediately prefent, and ufes the prophetefs as an inilrument ; 
fhe neither being any longer miftrefs of herfeljf, nor capable of 
attending to what fhe fays, nor perceiving where fhe is. Hence 
after prediction fhe is fcarcely able to recover herfclf. And be- 
fore fhe drinks the water, fhe abflains.from food for a whole day 
and night ; and retiring to certain facred places, inacceffible to 
the multitude, begins to receive in them the enthufiaftic energy* 
Through her departure, therefore, and fcparation from human 
concerns, fhe renders herfelf pure, and hy this means adapted to 
Vol*. III. A a thc^ 
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the reception of dtvintty : and from hence (he pofleiTes the m^ 
fpiration of the god ({lining into the pure feat of her foul, he** 
eomcs full of an unreftrained afflatus^ and receives the divine pre« 
fence in a perfect manner^ and without any impediment* 

" But the prophetefs in Delphos, whether (he gives oracles to 
mankind through an attenuated and fiery fpirit, hurfting frond 
the mouth of the cavern, or whethei' being feated in the adytum 
upon a brazen tnpody or on a ftool with four feet« (he become* 
fetcred to the god ; — whichfoever of thefc is the cafe, (he entirdy 
gives herfelf up to a divine fpirit, and is illuminated with a ray 
of divine (ire. And when indeed fire afcending from the mouth 
of the cavern circularly in veils her in colle6ted abundance, (he 
becomes filled from it with a divine fplendour. But when (he 
places herfelf on the feat of the god, (he becomes ^accommodated 
to his (lable prophetic power : and from both thefe preparatory 
operatioRSy (he becomes wholly pofl*eired by the god. And then 
indeed he is prefent with and ittuminatet her in a feparate mair- 
ner, and is different from the fire, the fpirit^ the proper feat, and 
in (hort from all the apparent apparatus of the place, whether 
phyfical or fecred. 

'* The prophetic woman top in Branchidse, whether (he hol(£r 
in her hand a wand, which was at firft received from fomc god, 
becomes filled with a divine fplendour, or whether feated on as 
axi8'(h^ predi^s {nturc events, or dips her feet or 'the border of 
her garment in tlic water, or receives the god by imbibing the 
vapour of the water, by all thefe (he becomes adapted to partake 
externally * of tlie god. 

•* But the multitude of facrifices, the inftitution of the whole 
fanflimony, and fuch other things as are* performed in a divine 
manner, prior to' the pi^opkctic infpiration, viz, the baths of the 
prophetefs,herfafting for three whole dap, herrtiiring into the 

* That is, of an illominatten tvhkh has tio cr^wi^^ir lalniude tx> saf 
thing material- 

7 adyta. 
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Itdytfty and there receiving a divine light, and rejoicing for a con- 
iiderabk time--^ thefe evince that the .god is entreated by prafer 
to ^iproachy that he betomes externally prefcnt^ and that the 
|>roi^etef8 before (he comes to her accuftoroed place is infpired 
in a wonderful manner, and that ib the fpirit which rifesfiom the 
fountain another more ancient god who is fe'parate from the place 
bppearst and who is the caufe of the place, of the country, aod 
of the whole of divination/' 

Page 1 1 6. In imttaiion ofwbai Rtmerfi^s rej^ing the Srem^l 
*rhe defcription of the Sirens is in the twelfth book of the 
Odyfiey, near the beginning ; and is thus elegantly paraphrafed 
by Mr. Pope : 

, Nelt where the Sirens dwell yon plough the feas % 
Their fong is death> and makes deftru^on pleafe. 
tTublefsM the man whom il^ufic wins to ftay 
Kigh the curil Ihore, and liften to the la[jr ; 
Ko more that wretch (hall view the joys of life. 
His blooming offspring) or hit beauteous wife I ^ 

In verdant meads they fport,, and wide around 
Lie human bones> that whiten all the ground } 
Hie ground polluted floats with human gore. 
And human carnage taiyQts the dreadful ihore. 
*B\j fwift the dang'rous coaft ; let ev'ry ear 
tt ftoppM againft the foiljg ! 'tis death to bear I 
^irm to the mafi with chains thyf«lf be bound, 
Nor truft thy virtue to th* enchanting found, 
if «ud with tranfport freedom thou demand. 
Be ev'ry fetter Itrsun'd, and added band to band. 

ftodus, in Schol. MSS. in Cratylum, beautifully obfertta 
concerning the Sirens as follows:—" The divine Plato knew 
that there were three kinds of Siren6« the celefilal^ which is under 
the government of Jupiter ; that which is produSive ofgenerati^ 
(yfyc<rMv$yoy), and is under the government of Neptune ; and 
that which is cathartic^ jSixii is under the government of Pluto* 
It is common to all thefe to incline all things through aahar- 
A a a : ttonie 
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mofkic notion to thAr ruling godt. HencCy when the foul is if 
the heavens, they are defitous of uniting it to the divine life 
which flouriflies there* But it is proper that foula living in ge- 
' nciation (hould fail heyond thenii like the Homeric Ulyfles, that 
they may not be allured by generation, of which the fea is an 
iBUge. And when fouls are in Hades, the Sirens are dcfirous of 
uniting them through intelle£kual conceptions to Pluto. So that 
Plato knew that in the kingdom of Hades there are gods, 6k* 
mons, and fouls, who dance as it were round Phito, allured by 
the Sirens that dwell there/' 

But here a doubt may very natuially arife in the mind of the 
reader unskilled in philofophy, how the Sirens, who are divine 
powers, can be (aid to be deiirous of conheding fouls with gene- 
ration, which is baoeful to the foul. To this I anfwer, that the 
alluring power of the Sirens benefits impure fouls, by fubje^ng 
them to generatbn ; as their latent guilt is.by this means drawn 
forth, and they are thus prepared for that puniihrnent^ which 
being inflided for the moft benevolent purpofes, is in fuch as 
thcie neceflary to the acquiiition of a perfeft life. But thefe 
divine natures benefit pure fouls by their alluring power, becaufe 
through this they call forth the virtues of fuch fouls into energy, 
which would otherwife remain in a dormant ftate. 

Page 123. Minerva Prottoia.2 »• c* ProvuktOial Minerva. 
Fhumutus informs us, that temples were raffed in honour of Mi* 
merva Pronoia^ becaufe this goddefs is the fame with the provt* 
dence which fubfifls in Jupiter. I only add, thisit froviJeaee 
(Tftfw*) evidently fig^ifies an energy frior to intelle3 (ir^ wv), 
and is therefore an energy of the gods, who are fuperintelle&ual 
natures. 

Page 1 24J Alc£ui\ Was a lyric poet, who flouriihed about 
the 44th Olympiad, and was contemporary, according to Hero- 
dotuf, with Periander. His poetry was celebrated for its great 
retemblance to that of Homer i but 9t prefent nothing but frag« 
asents of it replauk 

S P«2c 
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Tzgt 13 1. Tie ver/e^ 0/ Homer.} The ifland of JEoliis is de- 
Icribed in the beginning of the tenth book of the Odyfley. 

Page 133. The Sihyl Herofhikm} Hermias the philofophcr» 
in his MS. Commentary on the Phsedrus of Plato, has the follow* 
ittg remarkable paflage refpe^ng this Sibyl. The reader may 
find the original of it in my tnuidation of the Phxdrus, page 52* 
<< The particulars which are reported about this Sibyl are fo won- 
derful, that they have the appearance of fables. But indeed there 
were many Sibyls^ all of whom adopted the fame life, and all of 
them^ perhaps through a certain rational caufe, were called Sibyls : 
jjiift as Hermes TrifmegiftuSy who often reiided in Egypt, is faid 
to have made mention of himfelf, and to have been called the third 
time Hermes. Three Orpheufcs alfo ate laid to have ezifted 
amgrig the Thracians, Perhaps {therefore thefe Sibyls chofe 
thefe appellations from a certain communication and recoUedion; 
fince this very Erythraean Sibyl, of whom Plato now fpeaks, was 
from the firft called Herophile. But they report that fhe called 
every one fyy his proper name as foen as (he was born, that fhe 
iikewife fppke in verfe, and that in a fhort time (he arrived at the 
perfedlion of the human fpecies." 

Page 143. jitid in a iawlefs manner depopulate jffia,"] It feemt 
that the Gallic nation has been remarkable, from very early pe- 
riods, for adltng in defiance of law. 

Page 149. Homer,'] OdyfT. 20. ver. 502. 

Page 159. Nor performing any of fhe /acred ceremonies qf iU 
9wri country.'] Here too we fee that the Gauls were at an early ] 
period remarkable for their impiety ; and the fame gigantic fpirit 
ndes in the breafls of their defcendants of the prefent day. In* 
deed the French feem at prefent to have greatly furpaffed their 
anceftors in Impiety ; for it is flo where alTerted that the ancient 
Gauls were profefledly a nation of atheiils, though they a6led in 
an irreligious manner. However, thefe effeminate, volatile, fu- 
p^riicial and Iawlefs people, who after, thro wing off the barbaric 
Aa 3 yoke 
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yoke of xht pottuied pieiy of the Catholics, have abandoned all rf- 
ligion^ would do well to confider the following paffage from the 
Commentaries of Simplicius on Epi^^etus, p. 200^ and retnro 
at leaft to the belief of a fupreme caufe, ere they become a 
dreadful example to furrounding nations of that fevere though 
neceiTary punifhment with which atheifm is inevitably attended. 

;i^My 1^ nn, xetv aXAoi Kar* oAX ( tnoM^ vofu^ovaiy f»»aij df«r, vXnt 
Aii^oS«»TA;yy Vi tro^u Buffalo adiov^ yiM/xiMv; VV9 tfif yi}f aO(o«r; 
XATako^ifeu, ac^ h di» rt; «XX0; ii; m hto xara «-«yrae rdy Vfort^t ouvtm 
irofi}rcu. i. e. <* All men, both Barb^tans and Greeks, as well in 
the infinite feries of paft ages as now, though according to dif« 
ferent conceptions, have believed that there is a god, the Aero*, 
thoitz excepted^— who, as Theophraftus informs us, in confe<« 
quence of becoming atheifts were entirely abforbed by the earth; 
and perhaps one or two other nations, which may be recorded 
in hiftory during the infinity of paft time/' 

•Page 170, Know thyfelf.'] The foul that truly knows her- 
felf, knows that fhe pofleffes a knowledge which is fituated be- 
tween the univetfal perception of intcUeft, and the partial per- 
ception of fenfe. She muft therefore be well acquainted with 
all the natures both prior and pofteriorto her own eiTence. And 
hence in felf-knowledge all knowledge is comprehended. If this 
be the cafe, the number of mankind that poflefs this felf-know- 
ledge muft be exceeding fmall. For there are five habits of the 
foul with refpeft to all knowledge j viz. two'fold ignoranc^^ fim^ 
fie tgnoranct^ defircyfearch^ and invention : and the multitude arc 
under the dominion of (he two firft of thefe habits, as they are 
either tvt^ ignorant of their ignorance^ or atmoft are fenfible of it 
withotit any dejire tQ become wife. 

Page 121, Homery in the ahufivc Jpecch of Melanth^ to U7tffis,1 
This fpeech is in OdyfT, 18, ver. 327, &c. 

Page 173. ffomr indeed.'} The vcrfes reifpcfting the pilot 

Phrontit 
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Phrontis arc in OdylTcy 3. ver. 277, and arc thus tranflated by 
Mr. Pope : 

Mean time from flamini; Troy we cut the way^ 
With Menelaus thro' the curling Tea : 
But when to Sunium's facred );>oint we came, 
Crown'd with the temple of th' Athenian dame ; ' 
Atrides' pilot, Phrontis, there expir'd 
(Phrontis, of all the Tons of men admir'd, 
To fteer the bounding bark, with fteady toil, 
Wh^n the ftorm thickens, and the billows boil) : 
While yet he exercis'd the ftecrfman's art, 
Apollo toueh'd him with his gentle dart } 
Ev'n with ^6 rudder in his hand he fell, 

Page 1 7 7, Homer J} In the 1 7th«t)ook of the Ih'ad, ver. ^o^| 
Homer fays of Ajax that be broke the cavity of the coat of mall 
pfPhorcys; ' 

Page 178, Homer,'] Iliad 3. ver, 204, 

Page 1 84. This Bacchus^ tooy in my opinion^ ^cJ] The Bac- 
chus, who firft led an army to the Indies, muil have been a hero 
who defccnded from the ^0^. Bacchus | and who knowing this, 
called himfelf by the name of his leading divinity. 

Page 185. Homer. 1 The verfes refpcfting Thefcus and Pi- 
rithouB are in OdyiT. ii. and Iliad. i« ver« 260. 

Page 1 86, 7 he daughters of Pandarus*"] The verfes alluded to 
by Paufanias refpc6ling the daughters of Pandarus are in Odyfley 
20. ver. 66 ; and are thus tranflated by Mr. Pope : 

So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphans fair, 

Were doom'd to wander thro' the devious air i a 

Thyfelf, untimely^ and thy confort, dy'd. 

But four celeiliais both your cares fupply'd. 

Venus m tender delicacy rears 

With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years : 

Imperial Juno to their youth aflija'd 

AfoA^m maieiUc, and fagaclous mind ;^ 

A a 4 With 
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WiChihapely growth Diana grac'd their bloom | 

And Pallas taught the texcux e of the loom. 

But whilft to learn their lots in naptial love, 

SnghtCytherea fraght the bow'r of Jove 

(The god fupreme, towhofe eternal eye 

The regifters of fate expanded he) ; 

Wing'd harpies fnatch'd th' unguarded charge zwtj, 

And to Che furies bore a grateful prey. 

Page 187. jfs Homer reprefents i^.] The verfes alluded to by 
Faufaniis refpeding the grove of Proferpine are in GdyfL io« 
ver. 5 1O9 and may be thus tranflated : 

The groves ^f proferpine, where poplars tall 
And barren willows tremble o'er the deep. 

Page l88, His whole ^gure is that of a humble ahjeB man.'^ 
It IS well faid by Arillotle, in his Nicomachian Ethics , that all 
humble men are Batterers, and that all flatterers are humble. 
This bafe habit of the foul is confounded by moft of the prefent 
day with modeily ; though it is in reality as different from it, as 
the whining cant of fome contemptible fe£^ary from the magna- 
nimous fpeeches of Achilles in the Iliad, 

Page 191 • Pouring out the remains of the water into the perfo^ 
rated vefel^ tsfc ] Plato in the Gorgias obferves that the moft 
wretched of thole in Hades are the uninitiated, and that the em- 
ployment of fuch A>nfifts in pouring water out of one perforated 
▼eflel into another. Paufanias therefore is right in conjefturing 
that thefe perfons in the pi6lurc defpifed the Eleufinian Myfte- 
ries. For Proclus in Plat. Polit. p. 369, obferves, " that the 
znyfteries led back the foul from a material and mortal life, and 
conjoined it with the gods ; that by intellectual illumination^ 
they removed all the. perturbation introduced by the it rational 
life ; and exterminated whatever was dark and indefinite in the 
initiated, through the light proceeding from the gods.** Not in- 
deed that this was the cafe with all the initiated^ for none but 
(rue philoiophers could receive thefe advantages from the myfte^^ 

riesj 
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rics ; but they purified in a certain degree all that were popcrlj 
initiated in them, and on this account they were called inedicine« 
by Heraclitus, He therefore that defpifed the myfteries defpifed 
the means of becoming internally pure, and in confequence of thi| 
both here and hereafter might be faid to live in Had^s, and to 
be employed in pouring water out of one perforated veffel into 
another. For fuch a one lived in ohfcurity^ through being in m 
ftate of fervUude to the body ; and was continually buiied in en* 
deavouring to fatisfy the indigence ofdefires with the flowing na- 
ture of a corporeal life, which glides away as fall as it is received 
into the foul from one deiire to another, and leaver nothing behind 
but the ruinous clefts through ¥^hich it pafled. 

Page 197. The tears of Ips caufe the Nile to increafe.'} In ^ 
preceding note we hav^ obferved Irom Proclus^ that there is a 
terseftrial Ifis about the divinity of the earth* I (hall now fur- 
ther obferve, from the fame incomparable man, that tears were 
coniidered by ancient theologiits as fymbols of the providence of 
the gods about mortal natures ; and henCe this faying of the 
Egyptians fignifies, that the increafe of the Nile is owing to the 
providential energies of Ifis, confidered as co-operating with Vefta 
in the government of the earth* 

Page 197. Homer therefore appears tofpeak truly ^ Wr,] Th« 
words of Homer alluded to by Paufanias are thefe: 

Iliad 20. ver. jji.. 
Which I thus tranflatc : 

Cerpow'ring are the gods when clcarljr feen. 

And in rendering the word xot^Ewot overpowering I am fupportcd 
by the authority of Jambllchus, De Myfteriis, p. .50. kJ fit»}» tw 

^am »99>9VU^tlfQl^f KXk yOI£ Ot a,Tt^OV%Qi 01 d£ft>^Oi TCU SfMt; 1iV^9i ttvat' 
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WHiri o^tyii^aemtmff •fg ihu foiinrraif nea rot/ cvfipvrw mnv/Mrrof a«v« 
KXioyTou. u c. The godfy when they appear, difFufe a h'ght of fo 
fubtle a nature, that the corporeal eyes are not able to bear it ; 
bat are affeded in the iaine manner as fifhes when they are drawn 
cut of turbid apd thick water into attenuated and diaphanous air* 
For men wh6 behold a divine fire, as foon as they perceive it are 
fcarcely able to breathe, and their connate fpirit becomes inclofed 
in the fire*'* This palTage may be confidered as a comment on 
the above words of Homer ; and at the fame time (hews that 
f^aufanias is miftaken in his interpretation of them. 

Page aoa HamerJ] Iliad 2. ver, 539, 

Page 200. Herodotus.'^ In Herodotus, p. 299, this city i« 
^lled jimphkaa. 

fagc 2U, Homer ^^ Iliad 2* tcr. S'7* 
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j\ B Ay the city, iii. 2A4, 

Abantis, the region, ii. 67. 

Abaris, i. i8i. 

Abartus, ii. 174. 

Abast the city, iii. 108* 

-*■ — the foQ of Lynccus, iii* 204. 

Abafa, the ifland, li. 163. 

Abia, a city in MefTene, i. 42 v 

Abia, the nurfe of Uyllus, i. 424. 

Abrot, tlje city, ii. 193, 

Acacus, the fon of Lycaon* ii* 2f6» 

Acamai the foa of Thefeus, a pidture 

ofy iii. 176. 
Acarnan, the fon of Alcmaeon, ii. ^oy, 
AcamaneSf the parciculaxs of an engage* 

ment between them and the Mef* 

fenians, i. 409. 
Acaftus, .ii. 51. 146. 
Aceftium, wife of Themiftocles, i. io8. 
Aceftor, the ftatuary, ii. 133. 
Achaeus, the fonof Xuthus, ii. 164. 
Achaia, formerly called i^gialus, 

ii. 164. ' 
Achaianst particulars of their warlike 

affairs, ii. 181. 
Achaians and Ifacedaemonians, tranf- 

actions ef the, ii. 189, T90, 191. 
Achaians injured through prodition, ii, 

192. 
'■ ! ■■■- vanquiih the I<accd«monianf , 



imprifon the Lacedaemonians 

in Corinth, ii. 204. 

, the army of the, routed by 



Mummius, ii. 208 
Achaic war, when finiihcd, U. 2x1 



Achaicon, the name of the aflembly of 

.the Achaians, ii. 183. 
Acheious, the river, ii. 347. 
Acheron, the banks of, product the 

white poplar, ii. 40. 

' » a pi^ure of, iii. 180. 

Acherufian marih, i. 46. 
Achiilcus, the port, i. 332. 
Achivus of /E^um, i. 318. 
Acichorius,thR?aUic general, iii. 154* 
Acidas, the river, ii. 13. 
Acra, the promontory, i. 237. 
Acraea, i. 180. 
AcKcon, i. I ti. 
Acrsphnium. the city, iii. 51. 
Acratus, a Bacchic daemon, i. ^« 
Acri», i. 319. 
Acrias, ii. r49. . 
Acriphius, ii. 316. 
Acrifius made a brazen bed-chamber 

for his daughter, iii. 115. 
Acritas, a place in MeiTenia fo calledt 

i. 438. 
Acrocorinthus, the fummit of a Co. 

rinthian mountain, i. 147. 
Acrotatus, the fon of Cleomenes, i.' 

26^. 
Acrothoitae, the, a nation of Atheiih, 
who were entirely abforbed by the 
earth, iii. 
Acufilaus, the Olympic pugilift, \u 

104. 
Adtaeon, the ftone of, iii. 4. 
— — , the fpcdre of, iii. 89, 
i -y a pidure of, iii. '187. 
I u ■ , th^ fable tf, explained, i. 342. 
. A&aeus, 
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A^heusi tKe firft Attic king, i. 7. 
Acium, (he proin«ntory» ii. 217. 
Actor, the fon of Phorbat* ii. 4. 
Adimantw* i. 386. 
Admctui, li 51. 

— , a pidiure of, iii. 179. 

Adraftui, i. i^z. 

— , the lV(tii#of, i. 191. 

, the houfe of, i. 100. 

-, a brasen ftatue of, ii. iSl. 

-, gave the horfe Arioa to Her- 



cules, it. ^12. 

Adrian the emperor, a ftatu« of, i. 8. 

, a'molt religiout cultiTator of 

divinity, i. 14. 

— — — dedicated the ftatue of Olym- 
pian Jupiter in Atttca^ i. 49. 

■ , ftatues of, i. 49. 
— — , a ftatue of, ii. 35. 

■ * ■ - ^ greatly enlarged the road Sci- 
ron, i. 131. 

— — ~ railed baths for the Corinthi- 
ans, i. 142. 

^*m dedicated a peacock of gold and 

fptei>did ftones, i. i8z. 

I dedicated a temple to Apollo, 

in Abx, iii. 206. 

■ raifed a temple near the walls 
of Mantinea, ii. 27^ 

■ ■ brought water from Stymphaluf 

into the city of the Corinthians, 
ii. 301. 

Adrian, a gymnafiumfo called, i. 50. 

Adytum, a recef? To called, i. >3S. 

/Baccum, an inclofure in ^gina, i. 
220. 

^acidae, all of that name and family 
died like Pyrrhus, 1.38. 

^acu's, i. 116. 218. 

i^chidoa, the fymbolical meaning off 
unfolded, iii. 290. 

M%X9 formerly an Achaian cityy ii. 29 1 . 

iEgeus, i. .61, 

^geus and Thefeus, ftory of, i. 79. 

JE^iXt a Lacedaemonian town, 1.3 i^* 

i£gialea, the city, i. 149. 

jCgialeus, the Ton of Adraftus, iii. 13. 

-— 1 — -— , an ac- 
count of the pofterity of, that reign- 
ed in Sicyon, i. 149. 

^— . the ftatue of, i. 191. iii. 129^ 

^gila, a place To called in Sparta, 

^.gina, thedaughterof Afopusyi. 2i8« 



^gina, the daughter of Afopus, what 
we are to underftand by the rela- 
tion cimcerning, in which it is 
faid that <he was raviftied by Ju- 
piter, iii. 289. 

Agina, the moft difficult of aeccfs by 
Tea of ah the Grecian iflands, L 
220. 

iEginetae, the kingdom of, (abrcrtcd by 
the Athenians, i. 220. 

■■ migrated to Thyraea in Algol is» 

ib. 

■ reverence Hecate ^bovc all th^ 
divinities, t. 209. 

.^ginetes, the fonpf Pompus, ii. 263. 

i£^ira, an Achaian city, ii. 18 r. 245. 

^gifthaena, the town, i. 130. 

JEgium,',h. 234. 

i^gyptus, the fon of Nileus, ii. 170. 

i£gys, a city bordering on the Lacede- 
monians, I. 2$4. 

.^neas, brazei> ftatue of, i. 194. 

^nefidemus, ii. 68. 

.^netus, the ftatue of, i. 307. 

.£oliu9, ii. 149. 

i^pytus, the fon of Ela^s, ii. 259. 

iSpytus, the fonof Hippothous, ii« 262. 

if^lchylus, i. 5. 

■ ' wi ote a poem on the Sattlc 
of Marathon, i. 40. 

■ ilatue and picture of, 1.57, 
82. 204. ii. 266. iii. (o. 

-■ ■ — . , why faid to be the firft that 

reprtfented the Furies with fnakes 

in their hair, iii. 242. 248.- 
.^fchynes, a vidor in the Olympic 

quinquertium, ii. 126. , 
^fculapiusi called by the Phocenfes» 

Archagetas, iiil igq. 

■ " , famous ftatue of, i. 201. 

> ■. ■■'■ f a bath of, i. 214. 

' ■ was hotm in Epidauria, 

i. 211. 
Aefimides, the Athenian Archpn, i. 

^52. 
Aefymnetes, the god, ii. 222* 
/Cfypus, a vi£lor in the Olympic gamesi 

with the vaulting horfe, ii. 88. 
iCthidas, a ftatue of, i, 429. 
Aethlius, the fon of Jupiter and Proto- 

genia the daughter of Deucalion, 

ii. 2. 
/Ethra the mother of Thefeus, a pic/« 

tureof, iii. 174. 
^thra, i. 233. 

w«thuf4^ 
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JEthufa, the daughter of Neptune, iii. 

44. 
^tiiut the foaof Anthat, i. ftft$. 219. 
/Etolust the Ton of Endfmioib ii. 1. 3* 
XtohUf the fon of Oiyius* ii. 9'. 
i£tiueus, the foa of Frometheus, iii. 

iii. 55. 
Agamedesy the archited, iii. 24. 
A^amede^t the foa of Stymphaluiy 

ii. z6o, 
Agamemnoiit i. 152. 
! reverenced by the CU- 

somenii, ii. iSo, 
■■ a picture of, iii. xS6. 

Agametor, a vidlorious pugilift in the 

Olyihpic games, ii. iti. . 
Aganippe, the feunuin, iii. 64. 
Agapenor, the ion of Ancanis, led the 

Arcadians to the Trojan war, ii. 

261. 
Agaptoe, an Elean porch, ii. 44. 
Agalicles, the foa of Archidamus* and 

king ot Sparu, i. 269. 
AgaAhenes, ii. 200. 
Agailhenes, the fon of Augeas, ii. 7. 
Agathinus, a vidor in the Olympic 

•games, ii. 122. 
Agathocles, the Athenian Archon, iii. 

106. 
Agave, the fymbolical fignification of^ 

iii. 279. 
Agdiftis* the daemon, ii. 215. 
Ageladas, the ftatuary, i. 432. ii. 108. 

126. iii. 129. 
— — , the ftatuary, ii. nj. 
Agelaui, the harper, Iii.'' 120. 
Ageles Chius, a vi^rious pugilift ia 

the Olympic games, ii, 127. 
Agemachus, il. 121. 
Agenot, a boy (killed in wreftlingf - ii« 

100. 
Agenor, the fon of Triopas, i. 178. 

■, a pidure of, iii. 179. 
Agenor, the father of Preugenes, ii. 

217. 
Agefilaus, the fon of Archidamusv i. 

270* 
Age^ilaus, the fon of DoryiTu?, i. 253. 
■ fails to Aulis in order to at- 
tack Artaxerxes the fon of Dari- 

«s, i. 274. 
« engages with, and conquers, 

Tifaphernes, i. 275. 
■ is obliged to withdraw hU 



army from Afia, I. 277. 

-, his warlike tranfadions, !• • 



277» 278. 
Ageiipolis and Cleombrotus, the font 

of Paufanias, p.aced under the guar- 

dianihip ot Ari^^ode -t.us, i. ■:64. 
Agefipolis, the fon ot 1' mianias, wan 

on the Argives, 1. a 4. 

, aftratagemof, ii. ^69.' 
Agetor, the Arc4dian, ii 6 . 
Agias, a brazen image of, i. 82. 
Agidae, the pofterity of Euryilhenes lb 

called, I. 252. 
Agiadas, a vidoiious pugilift in the 

Olympic games, ii. 114. 
Agis, lines of, i. 151. . 
Agis, the fon of Archidamus, and kiaf 

of Sparta, i. 270. 
— i wades and depopulates the coun- 
try of the Eleans, i. 271. 

, warlike tranfaAions of, i. 272* 

took the city Pellcne, ii. 184. 

prevented by the north wiud iron 

uking Megalopolis, ii. 319. 
Agnagora, the fifter of Aiiftmnenei, !• 

406. 
Agnamptos, the porch, in Altis, ii. I4J« 
Agno, the nyAph, iu 345. 365. 
Agoracritos, the ftatuaiy, iii. 78. 
Agorius, the fon of Damofius, ii. 9. 
Agrae, a place in Attica, i. 52. 
Agr«us, i. 2i6. 
Agrolas, i. 81. 
Agyia, ii. 43. 

Ajaz, the race of, obfcurc, i. 219. 
Ajax, Salaminian, a pidure of, iit« 

188. 
Ajaz, the fon of Oileur, a pi^re o^ 

iii. 176. 
Alaia, games lb called, ii. 366. 
Alalcomenae, the village^ iii. 77. 
Alalcomenias, the fountain, ii. 283. 
Alalcomepes, the nurfe of Minerva» 

iii. 77. 
Alagonia, a Spartan town, i. 337. 
Aicaenetus, a vidlor in the Olympic 

games, ii. 105. 
Alee the, a wild beaft, particulars of^ 

iii. 46. 
Alcameues, the ftatuary, i^ 4. 21. 

222. ii. 28. 272. iii. 26. 
Alcamenes, the fon of Telecluf, i. 254. 

347. 
Alcaader, i. 301 . 

Akathous, 
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Alcathous, tlie tofwer, i. i%u 
AlcathoM, the fim of Parthaon, ii, 14^. 
Alcsus, the poet* ii. 123. iii. 124. 
Alceftis, ii. $%. 
AIcibiades» i. St. ii. 189. 
Alcida, iii. ^7. 

Aicmao, the poet* i. izo. 3H* 
Alcmaeon, the fon of SiUust i* iS<(* 
Alcnueon, the fon of Amphiarauty the 
ftatue of, i. 191. 

" i par- 

ticulars of, ii. 307. 
Alcidamidas^ i. 404. 
Alcidociis, the fan ^f Scopius, ii. 8* 
Akimedon, the plaio« ii. 281* 
Alcimedon, the hero, ii. aSt. 
Alcinoe, the Nymph, ii. 365. 
Alcmene, the bed-chamber of, iii. a4« 
AUa, the city, ii. 303. 
Alet, the rrverj ii. 180. 
Alefia, a place in SparU fo callo}, i. 

314* 
Aictet, the fon of Hippotai, 1. 145* 
Aleut, the fon of Aphidas> ii. 259. 
Aleuadar, the, ii. 192. 
Alexander, the fon of Philip, ii. 63. ii. 

320. 
.. ■ — — ^^ — ■! t ■■ ., a dream 



Alotia, gamea fo calk4, ii. lUt 
Alpheut, the river, ii. 17. 

, particulars of, lu 



of, ii. 177. 



-, a ftatue of» 



ii. 74. ii. 114. 

. . ■ the fortune 

of, not advanced by prodition, ii. 
1 92. 

• • -| conquered 
in that Olympic courfe, called the 
Hemerodromos, li. 130. 

the firft European prince 



that poffeffed elephant*, i. 3 ?. 
Alexaiider, the fon of Alexander the 

Great, iii. X7* 
Alexander, the ftatuary, i. 167. 
Alexandrca, the Trojan city, iii. 134. 
Alexanor PleUroniui, i I99. 
Alcxanor, the fon of Maohaon, i. 167. 
Alexibius, a viilor in the Olympic 

quinquertium, ii. 133* 
Alexinicus, a vidorious wreftier in the 

Olympic games, ii. 134. 
Alipherds, the fon of LycaQn, i'u 3 14. 
AlJphirus, ii. iS7- 

Alitherfes, the fon of Ancaeus, ii, 174* 
■ ' ' ■ , a ftatue of, iii« 129. 



381. 



reprefcatatioB 



of, ii. 2S. 
Alphefibeea, ii. 307. 
Alphius, a pidure of, iii. 173. 
Alpius, i. 365. 
Alur of all the gods in coriimon, ii. 42. 

Alcamenes and lolaua, ii 5#< 

* ■ Alpheus and Diana, 4O4 

— «■ Ammon, iii. 3 5. 

i-*'^ <»Amphiaraus diftributed intf 

five partst i. 101. \ 

-i— ~— ~ Androgtus, the {<m of Minoii 



*Anteros, ii. 154. 

- Apollo, iii 44* <"• 20I. 
^ Apollo Acr^Us, i, 286. 

- Apollo and Mercury, ii. 4I4 
-» Apollo Dionylbdotus, i. 93* 

- Apollo, fare-feeingi i. ^4. 

- Apollo, Pythian, ii. 43* 

- Apollo Thermioi, /^. 

- Bacchus, ii* 

* Bacchus and the Gn<;es» n* 



1. 7. 



/^. 



-florid, i. 93. 
• Laotat, i. 227." 
- called Tfaemidusf 



- Boreas, ii. ^39* 
* Ceres, ii. 341. 

■ Anefidora, i. 93. 



— and Prorerpine,ii. 1544 



Ghalcioecus, i. 304. 
• children of Thefcus and PfasH 



lerus, i. 3- 

• Concord, it. 42. 



93. 



.i crude tiles in Altis, it. I4J< 
■> the Curetes, ii. 4I. 
. Defpoina, }i. 4?' i^* 34^* 
» Diana* ii. 40.41. 44* 

- rural Diana, ii, 

- Diana CocCoea, iis 

- Diana Forenfis, ii. 43. 
Protothronia/ iii. %!§* 

' * ' — fptendour-bearing, t. 



• DicWes and Clymenes, u 18 j* 
> theDlofcuri, i. 44. 
i^^> ■ ■*■' under the app^i* 
latios 



INDEX. 



ktioA of the AmbuliU i. 189. 
^' Earth, i. 93. ii. 569. 

Epimedesyldasy PconeiUy«Ad 



82. 



Jafust ii. 41. 
' - ■ E'ri^ane, iL 40. 

' * Good Fortune, ii. 44. 

■ Cods, the uak«own, ii. 41. 
■ ■■■ ■ Goddcffcs, the.fcvcre, i. 93. 
— — Hercules, i. 91. 

' and Hebe, i. 51. 

• PatTiftates, 11.41. 



1.92. 



11.44. 



- the Deprecatriz, i« 
-> DluiMf tnd Latoiui» 

- equeftrian, ^ i. 92. 



- the Idaean Hercules* ii. 154. 

■ Heroes, i.,3. 

' Hours, the, ii. 43. 
' Juno, ii. 272. 

■ ■ ' cqueftrian, 11.44. 



-Oiympia, ii.4i. 
'Samian, ii. 38. 



-> Ti throne, L 93.. 
-— Moirageta, ii. 43 . 
-— Mother of the Gods, ii. 42^ 

ii. 391. 

the Mufes, i. 52. 91. ii. 4^ 

•~- Neptune cfueftrian, i. 92* 



Helicxmian Neptooe, it. 237. 
' Neptune Ifthmian, i. 16I . 
Nymphs, ii. 42. 43.. 

Acmenai, ii. 244* 



u. 44. 



Jupiter Ambulius, i. 2^9. 

~- Cataebatas, ti. 42* 

■ Ceraunius, ii. 41. 

— CteiiaQ, ii. 93. 

£leuthehus> iii. 5. 

Foreniis, ii. 43. 

^ ■ Herceus, ii. 41. 

Hercean, L. 386. 

Laoetas and Neptune 
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Opportunity, ii. 42. 
Pan, i. 165. ii. 381. 44* 
Prometheus, 91. 
Proserpine firft>bom, i. 9^- 
the Sun> i. 147. 165. 184, 



-the Liberator, i. 227, 
■ ■ ■ the fiibterraaean godsy i. 226. 
■ Themis, i]. 42. 

Venus, ii, 43 44. 

■■ Vclta, ii. 40. 

■■ " Victory, ii. 41;. 

• Vulcan, /i. 

— — - the unknown gods, i. 5. 
■■ . ■ white ftone in Altis,ii. 143, 
* , ' " • Arcadia^i.2901 

'* ' ' '; ' the Winds,-!. i68. iii. 79. 

— ' Zephyr, i. loS. 

■ in Aids, upon which •crumpet* 

ers and criers contend after the aa« 
cient manner, ii. 66. - 

' ' ' in which the marriage of Her- 
cules and Hebe isreprefented* i. i8s.^ 
■■ a pidlure of an, iii. 177. 

— , an ancient one aunoifg th0 

Uroegenians, i. 227. 

containing the dead body of 

Hyacinthus, i. 310. 
Alfus, the river, ii. 2fi. 
Althepus the fon of Neptune, called 

Troezen Aithepia^i. 214. 
Altis^ the facred grore of Jupiteff ii. 

26. 
— T in Oiympia, ii. 36. 
of the gods called Meilichioi, « Alypus ihe ftatiiary, ii. 85. Iii. 108. 



Laoeus, ii. 71 

' ' f Lecheatas, ii. 3 14. 

'■ ■ Lycean, ii. 346. |8r. 

■■ i- the Mild, i. 1C9. 

-— the Moll High, ii. 44. 

■ Olympian, ii. 38. 40, 

'— ' ^ the Perfcd, ii. 368. 

■' Phyxiufi, i. 194. 

■ Pluvius, i. 94. r89. 
- — ' ■ the Purifier, i. 41. 

■ Semalean,. i. 94. 
^ • tcrreftrial, ii. 41. 
Alurs dedicated to Jupiter, ii. 156. 
Altar of lodamia, iii. 78. 
' ' ' Ifmenidcs, the nymphsV i. 97. 
-■ Lathriaan4Anaxandra,i 300, 

— Love, i. 90. ii. ir^. 

■ Lucina, ii. 141. 

• Mar, i:. 330. 33^. 

— — equettrian, ii. 44. 

- Meliccrta,*i. 1^5. 

• - Mercury, i 40. 54. 

' — — - Enagonius, ii. 42. 

Epimeiius, iii.. 7 



216. 

•^ Minervai i. 9'. ii. 40. 42 
■ " ■ Ambuliayi. 289, 



111. 127. 
Alyattcs, ii. 27. 

AlyfTosian Arcadian fountain, ii. 297. 
AmarynccuSy 
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Amarynceus, »»• 4*^ 

Amathusi ih€ city, iii. ic-o. 

Amnons, i. I2i. 232. it. 169. 

Ambrvffus, the city, iii. io8. ao8. 
* the hero, iii. ac8. 

Ameilicho>, the riv^, ii. »»o. 

Amertas, a rittor in wreftling in the 
Olympic garnet, ii. 106. 

Amilus, the city, ii. 1S5. 

Am'mius, ifie river, ii. 724. 

Amphea, a fmall Meileatancityy i.J 52. 

AmpHialus, a pidure of, iii. 173. 

Axnphianax, i. 33 ^ 

■ » a ftatue o^> iii. 129. 

Amphiaiaus, i. 173. 

Amphiclca, the city, called by Hero- 
dotus Ophitea, iii. 20. 

AoipHiclus, the. great grandfather of 
lle^ftor, ii. 176. 

Amphidyon, the fon of Deucalion, 
r<rtred the firft Grecian Sunedrion, 
wr. I? I. 

Aniphi(ayons,the mufical gameiof the, 
iii. 119. 

.«-. the parttcul ars of , i i i . 1 2 t • 

Amphtdamas, the fon of Alfus, ii.260. 

Ampkilocluft) i. lor. ii. 5r. 

*-- — the ftatue of. i 191. 

— the fon of Ampkiaraus, 



i. 184 
Amphimacus, ii. 7. 
Amphion, iii. li. 
■ the meaning of his drawiu|^Ai 

ftones together by the harmonjfl^^ 



nionsof, iii. ii^. 
Anapaefti, verfcs fo called, i. 381^ 
Anaphlyftus thefonof Troectn, i. 21 §4 
Anauchidas, a vidloriou* pugiiift in tM 

Olympic games, ii. I2^. . 
Anauchidas, the Flean pugiUft, ii^ 

149* 
An«c, the fon of Earth, i. 104. 
— » a king of the Milt6ant, ii^ 16S. 
Anaxagoras, the fon of Argeus, i. 184. 
Anaxander, a vidtor in the Olympic 

chariot-race, ii. 16. 
. king of the Spartans, i. 38z« 

■M thefonofEurycrates,i.256. 

Anaxandridet, thefonof Leon, i. 257. 
Anaxandrus, the fon of £urycrates> ani 

king of the Spartans, i. 379. 
'Anaxias., i. 309. 
Anasibia, 1.219. 
Aaaxidamus, the fon of Zeuxidarottt^ 

and king of the Spartans, i. »6$. 379. 
Anaxilas, i. 404. 
Anaximenesthe fophift, a ftatue of, itc. 

ii. I -.5. 
Anaxippus Mendaeus,, ii. 76. 
Anaxtrhoe, the daughter of CoronuSf 

ii. 2. 
Ancaeus, thefonof Neptune, ii. 174. 

— > the Ton of Lycurgus, ii. 26#.r 

Ancaiius, the architedt, iii. 24. 
Anchialus, a picture of, iii. 179. 
Anchionls the Lacedaemonian, t 292 # 
ncient, a Spartan town fo called, i< 



his lyre, iii. 327. 

' the ftatuary, ii. 90. 



AmphiiTa the daughter of Macareus, 

iii. 215 

the city, iii. 214. 

Amphithemis, i. 276. 
Amphifus, the river, i. 433. 
Amphoterus, the fon of Alcmaeon, ii. 

30T. 
Ampyx, the fonof Pelias, ii. 217. 
Amycla, the village, i. -^r.!. 
Amyclas- i. 2^0- ii. 217. 
AmycIzuS; the throne of, its ornaments 

defcribcd, i. ^07 — 310.* 
Amjmone, the river, i. 244. 
Amyntas the P.mcratiaft, ii. 9v' 
Amyth^on, the fob of Crcthcus, re- 

tl:ored the Olympic games, ii. 21. 
Anachailis, i. 63. - 
Aiiacrcon, i. 5. 10, * 
Aaa^esj the gods called^ rarious opi* 



322, 
Andania, a Meffenian city, i. 339. 

• the ruins of, i. 434. 
Andraemon, ii. 8. 

the fonof Codrus, ii. lyt* 

Andreas, the ftatuary, ii. 131. 
Andreiis, the city, iii. 83. 
Andreus, a ftatue of, iii. 137. 

- the fon of the river Peneu^^ 

iii. 80. 
Andrifcus, the fon of Perfeus, ii, aof . 
Androclea, iii. 37. 
Aijdroclcs, i. 35 1. 377. 388. 
Androclidcs, i. 276. 
Andraclus the fon of Codrus, thetranf" 

adlions of, ii, 169, 
Andromache, a pidure of, iii. 175. 
Andropompus, iii. 14. 
Mndrofthenes, the pancratiaft, ii, leo- - 
Androtion, the Attic hiftorian, iii. 12 r« 
Angelion, the ftatuary, i. 231. iii. 82. 
Aogelusi the fon of NeptuxM, ii« 17&. 
Anger, 
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Aiiger of Che gods^ what it fignifiei, 

iii. ^10. 
AnignMythetowOj i. 247*^ 
Anifrus, the riveri i 44i« H. lit IJa 
AiMchus, a vidor in the Olymfic &i« 

diuin> ii. 126. > 
Antagoras, i. $• . 
Antalcidas the Spartan^ iii. 2* 
Antandei. i 357. 
Antenor the iVatuary, i. 2i. 
Anteros the daemon, remarkibk ftory 

of, iii. 151. 
Antkan^ the fon of Weptune, iii. 491 
Anthas, a king Of the TrOeaeniaut^ u 

Anthea, the city, ii. 
Anthedon, the city, iii. 49. 
' the nymph, ib, 

Antheus^ a lUtUe of Bacchus (o called, 

ii. 326. 
Anthracia, an Arcadian njmph, a fbu 

tue of, ii. ^28. 
Antidety the daughter Of Dioelei> u 

4*4- 
Anticlea» the mothet of Ulyfles, t pic* 

tureof, iii. 18;. 
Antimachus the poet> a vcrfe of, ii.3 10 . 

* f * • ■ ' ■ •' ■ ♦ TCrfes of, ii. 3[i I. 

Antiochui, king) facred gifts of, ii^ 34* 
Anticyra, a city in Phocis, ii. 186. 
Anticyreus, iii. 209. 

Anti?onus, the fon of Demetrius, 1.235. 
i' • ■ '■ wan 

on the Athenians, i. 265. 
Antilochus, ii. i%^. 

' *-«, a pi^re of, iii. 186. 

Antimachus, a vcrfe of, ii* 312. iii. 82* 

Antimeacs, i. 2t7. 

Antinoc, the daughter of Cej^heut, li. 

260. 
Antiochus, i. 351. iii. 157. 

* ■ thi Sicilian hilUfiaii, iil^ 

»3^- 

* " ■ • a ti^r in the Olynlpifi 
pancratium, iL 91. 

Antiope, the daughtcf of Nydratf i. 

■ , a ftatue of, i. 1 63. 

*■■ tfie Amason, monttihcfit of. 



^•4- 



•*• flain hyMolpadi^ /i* 



Antipater, i,j2, ii. 192. 

^ the fon of Cafljindcr, iii. If • 

*■ a ifi dor in hpaofig iit. At 

, Olympii fMUi> u, %%» • 



Antiphanet the Aatttny^ U. jo» uU 

126. 128. 
Antiphemusi ii. 363. • 
Antiphilut the archite£t» iL IJf • 
Antipoenus, Hi. 37; x 

Antitheut, thd Athenian arehoDi il/ 

III. 
Antonirtua the es^peror, ii. 357. 
' ■ •" ' '' ^ , Inftance of the 

liberality of, ii. 358. 

S t fenator, tile ilrorkt o^ U 



214. 
Anyte« a wonuln renowned for conM 

pofiag v^rfts, iii. 217. 
Mytusi dne of the Titant, ii. 34a* 
Acnes, the, iii. 10. 
Aoris, the fon of Ara9# 1. 170* 
Apelles, ii.86. iii. 83 i 
Apharens, the fon of Peritrif* i*. it§0i 

341. 
Aphetie, a road in Spajrta, Why ib calU 

ed, i. 284. . 
AphetKut, the ftatue of, i. 289. 
Aphidas. the fon of Areas, ii. 258. 
Aphit>di{ias, the city, i. 323. ii. 2llj« 
Aphrodifitlm, ii. 3^9. 
Aphvtis, a town in Pallene. i. J05« . 
Apooathmi, or the landing-place, i« 

247* 
Apoecus colonised the tones, ii. 172* , 
Apollo Agyieus, a ftatue o^ i. i8f* 

ii. 33i. 
— , a braxeft ftatue of, ii. 3 25. 

why called Aleticacua, iiw 



224. 




203. 



Amyclean,.i.377. 
Boedromian, a ftatue of, iii* 

Camens, i. sl^S. 

Carynus, the pyranud, i. 1^9* 

Clarios, a braacn ftatue of, u 

- Corynthui, ii 436. 

- Dionyiidotus, iii. 254. 

• Diradiotes, the ftsifiM of» U 

■' EpictiritiS, 11. 346« 

> Ifmenios, iii. i2» 

• Maleatas, i. 286. 

- Patrous, pidure of, i. 9* 

• Alexicacus, pidure of) 1^, 

• Poliot, iii. 26. 

> Pythian, a.ftatiieof, u 280^ 
^Ai»7d«tlyJtfta(itfl.«^ii^. . 



IT 
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Apolby wlij ullcd Tutelaris» ili. tSo. 
^ what U Hieant by his once hav- 

ing laid kti harp on a ftone, iii. 279. 

■ why reprefented treading on 
the head of an Ok, iii. $$i. 

ApoUonittt the grammarian, , his re- 
markable account of latge dead bo-* 
dies, iii. 270. 

■ « ■ aa Aleiandriarl pugiliftj ii. 

■ m the Olympic pugilift, ii. 6f» 
* Rhodius, linef of, i. 170. 
Apollophanei the Arcadian, i. trt. 
Appius Claudius, the Roman, ii. 1X94 
Apuleiusy extra^ from the Metamor- 

phofei «C, ill. 9S7. 

Arabian Nights* Entertainments, one 

of the Aories in the, taken withfome 

alteration out of Paiifanias, iii. 309. 

Anethyrea, the daughter of Aras, i. 

170. 

- Arainusf a plsice fo called in Sparu, i. 

Arantinut, a hill fo called, i. 16^. 
Aras, the firft native of Phliafia, 1. 169. 
Aratus the Sicyonian, memorable 
tranfaAions of, i. icy, i$S. 

■ the general of the Skyonians, 
ii. 276. 

■ ■■ the (on of Clinias, image of, 

i. 154. 

*■ ■■ ' 9 i ftatue 

of, ii. 118. 

^ ' the fonof^ftulapius, i. 163. 
' ■■ I ■■■ Solen6s, i< 5. 

Araxus, the promontory, ii. 163. 

Arcadia, the topography of, ii. 2:3. 

Arcadians, the, juftly puniflied for dc* 
ferting the Creeks, ii. 206. 

p ■ iparticularsof the king- 

dom of the^ to the dcftrudtionof the 
empire, ii. 261—164. 

-, tranfadions of, in dif* 



Archelaus^ the fonof Ageiilaas, u 1^4* 
Archias, the Ton of Ariftaechmus, ii. 

211. 
Arch idamus the fon of Anaxidamus, an^ 

king of Sparta, i. 269. 
Archidamns the fon of AnaxidamiTsy 

and king of Sparta, very much in<^ 

jured the counory of the Athenians, 

i. i-jo. 

'■ , the tranfadlions of, u 

. »78,a79- ^ ^c' c 
— — , a it^tueof, II. q6. 

■■ the foa of Age'filaus> « 

' Ibitae of, ii. 128. 

• the fon of Theopompus, 



ferent wart, ii. 264, 265. 

■ ■ migrated into Megalo- 
. p^ on aacouDt of its ftrength, ii; 

315- 
Anas, the fon of CainAo, ii. 258. 
'•^-— — Samolas, the ftatuary, iii. 126. 
Arcefilaus, a vidor in the Olympic 

horit-race, ii. 87. 

■ " ■■ the pamter, i. %, 
Archsea, the city, ii. 177. 
Archander,thefonof Achxui,'ii. 165. 
AKb«gctes> a ftatoc idcallcd^ i. la^ 



i. 268. 
.1 a wreftler in the Olympic 

games, ir. 85. 
Archidltts, ii 379. 
Archilochus the poet, ii. 193. iii. iSr. 

Archiinagoras, the daughter ofPhilluSf 

ii. 282. 
Archimedes, the Athenian archon, i* 

407. 
Archippus, a vidorious pugilift in tk^ 

Olympic games, li. 127. 
Archirhoe, ii.'338. 
Architeles, ii. 165. 
Archon Eponymus, the meaning of, 

iii. 
Ardalus the fon of Vulcan, the archi- 

teA, according to the Troexeaia^s, 

invented the pipe, i. 227. 
Ardys, the fon^Gyges, i. 406. 
Areas, ji. 2. 

Arene, the fountain, li. 13. 
I ■, the ruinrof, ii.- 15. 
Areopagus, i. 82. 
Arethufa, ii. 1 8k 
Areus, king of the Spartans, a ftatue of, 

ii. 129. 

■ ■ the father of Agenor, ii. 217. 

, the foti of Acrotatus, it t6^, 

' , a ftatue" 

of, ii. 1 1 8*. 

■ ■ >■■■ the poet, i. 290, 

Argalus, the fon of Aonyclas, i. 250. - 

Argeus, i. 217. 

Argius, H. $7. 

Argives, the only Grecians who were 
divided into three kingdoms/ i. 184. ' 

»» ■■ -, the, from the earlieft period 
were advocates for libortyindlawt' 
•I their own making, 1, 187. 

Argisf 
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Argivc ktftdriaiily not ignonnt that 
foroe of their relatiofis arc falfcj 
i. 202. 

Argivts fubY^ttd the kingdom of tht 

Tirynthians, i. 208. 
A?gos> a plain in Arcadia^ il. 166. 
Argyra, ii. aj. 
Aria, a part of Afia» once fo calledj 

i. 143- 
Ariadne, a pidure of, iii. iZj* 
▲ridgeut, ii. 268. 
Arieus, i. 146; • 

Arimaipi, tht, i. 69. iii. 254. 
Arimneftut, a ftatue of, iii. 9. 
Arimnut, king of the Etrufci, a throne 

of, ii. 34* 
Arion, the harfer> a ftatCte ofy I. J3. 

iii. 66. 
Arion, the horfe» ii. 3 1 1. 
Ari«, the river, i. 426. 
Ariibetts, the fon of ApoHo, iii. 146. 
Arifbnder the Parian* the ftatuary, 

i. 3of. 
Ariftandrea, a» Arcadian pOKh, li. 

3*7. 
Ariftarehus) the Olympic hiftoriani ii. 

59* 
Ariftas, li. 305. 

Arifteas, the Proconnffian pOet, H. lo. 
Arifteas, a vi<5tor in (he Olympic pan- 
cratium, and in wreftling, ii. 64. 
ArifterAt the ifland, i. 237. 
Ariftides, a vidor in the Olympic 

armed race, ii^ ijo* 
Ariftion, a vidlolrioui pttgiiift in th« 

Olympic games, ii. itTi - 
Arifto, the (on of Agafidei, i. 269. 
Ariftoclct Cydtonates^ the ftatuary, ii« 

72. 77. 
Ariftocratee, the fon of iEehmiB» ii. 

263 
Arifkocratet, king of die ArcadiaMi 

corrupted by the Laetdtfmoniansy 

i. 386. 
*■■■ " ■ . ^Ihaiefiil coniufti>fk !•- 

387. 
„ ■■ ■ ^ftontd to death >Vy th« 

Arcadians for hit treaehefy/ i. 

40A. 
ArlftodanMt the mdther ct AratUi> i. 
' 163. 
Ariftodemus, \lm^ of the Mefleniadf* 

i. «5t. 
m u ■ ■■Mill.* hindered from faerificinf 

kis daughters i. 365, 



AHAodemus dejedted by prodig!es» u 

375- 

- ■■ , death of, li. 
Ariftodemui, the wreftkr, ii. 90.- 

* king of the Megalopolis 

tant, ii. 3 18. 
Ariftogtton, i: 6j. 
Ariftogiton, the ftatuary, iii. 129. 
Ariftomache, a pidure.pf, iii. 176* 
Ariftomachus, ii. 149. 
Ariftomedes, the ftatuary, iii. 55. 
Ariftomedon, the flaituary, iii. 105^ 
Ariftomelidat* it. 3^. 
Ariftomcnes, the Rhodian ii€tor in thi 

Oiyn&pic pancratium, and inwrcft- 

ling, ii. 64. 
Ariftomenes, the Meflenian, i. 353.. 
■ wai honoured ty th4 

Mefleaians at a hero, i. 378. 
- ■ ihftl|atet the better lort 

ofMefleniant to reyolt, i. 378. 
•^— , the tranfa£tiont of» in thi 

battle at Dera, i. 380. 

' — ' — , In the battle nedr thiT 

tomb of Carput, is furrounded by 

eighty chbfen MciTenians of thd 

fame age with himfelf, i. 3 Si. 

' puts the Lacedcmonitni 



to flight, i. 383. 

- is recalled from his pur* 



fuitof the Spartinsy by Theodus^ 

' ■ lofes his fliidld, iS, 

'<' rCtutat in triumph. t# 

Andania, iS, 
•*" — • afcendt into the adytiim 

of Trophtoiut, and finds his fliieid^ 

i. 384. 

N matches to Pilaris, Wluch 

< he facks, U. 

" ^ ' overthrows the tace<la^- 
' monians, and ^utfues their king 

Anaxander, iS, 
■ "^ ' ■ — is woUfaded in his thigti,/^ 
'" '*'■ ' ' • is deterred froni inarchi^ 

into Sparta, by feeing the ip<h^9, 

of Helen and the Diofcuri, i,3 85 . 

attacks in open day tlii 



Caryan virgins, ii, 
———is taken priibnt^ bytlii 
«voman of .^gila, ii, 

is refcued by Archida&f^f 

- Rtmu to tiii mdtiniiitt 



.386. 
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AnSbomaM plnnaendit LKtdrnno^ 

Bia9t« I. 389« 
■ U ftrnck to the groQnd« 

and taken prifoncr by the Laceda* 

mooiant, i. 390. 

* in thrown 'into thcCeadaii 



a deep chaim« but U miraculoHny' 
fvrtd, li. 

afterwards attacks and 



flajs many of the forces of the 
Corintklansy i. 391. 

offers a facrifice called 

Hecatomohoma, to Jupiter Itfao* 
inatasi ii. 

• is takes prifoner by feven 



Cictan archers, but is releafed by 
a Tirfin, ia oonie^uence of i| 
dreamt {.39^* 

■ buries in Ithome fome* 



thing belonging to arcane myfte* 
ries, i. 394. ^ . ._ 

i ■ ■■■ forces a panage tnrough 
the Spartansf and efcapes^ t. 400. 
■ ■ > ftratagem of, i. 40 1 . 
■ " appoints Corgiis and Man- 

ticlus to be the leaders of thcMef- 
fenians at Cyllene* i. 403. 

- dies in Rhodes, U 406. . 



Ariftomenidasi i. 274. 

Ariibn, the feventh giandfoa of The* 

opompus, t. 380. 
Ariibnautse* a haven of the Hellene- 

ansf t 169. 
Ariftoooust the ftatuary, ii. (8* 
Ariflophanet, ii. la. 
■ ■ ■ '■ ■ the poel^ a citation fnm 

the Scholiaftoo, iii. 315. 
Ariftophon, a Tidoriout pancratiafi i& 

the Olympic gamesf ii. 11 a. 
Ariftotimus, tKe fon of pamaretusy 

reigned in Elea, ii. 1 1« 
Ariftode tht Siagirite, a ftatue 4^9 iu 

96. 
Arpinna» the daughter of Afopus, ii. 68. 
Armour, to put on, called vy the aat. 

(ients beg^rdingt iii. 38. 
Army, the firfl that left Greece, led 

byOenotrus, the Ibi^^ I«yc»B» 

ii. «57. 
Aroanius, the rirer, ii. 299, . ^ 
Arocus, a ftatoe of Bacchas So cdlodt 

ii. %7A. 
Arrhachion the pancratiaft^ f ftatiie 

of, ii, 349^ 
Alih9B| fte to el ClymcfMi^ iu. S(# 



Arriphon, find Id fiave inffitnted At 

Lcmsean myfteries, i. 245. 
Arfe, the rifer, ii. 309. 
Arfiooites, aa Egyftiaa tribe fo ealk^ 

ii. 45. 
Artemidonis Tralliamut a Vi£tor ia 

the Olympic pancratium, ii. I23« 
Ariemifia, a ftatne of, i. 181. 
Artontesi the foa of Maidoniiu, til* 

4« 

Afamon, a Tidorioua pvgUifl in thtf 

Olympic games,, ii. 131. 
Afaea, the city, ii. %$J, 
Afcalaphus, the fon of Man, iii. 8S« 
Aicarus, the fiatuary^ ii. 71* 
Aicleaius Trallianus, the ctynum •t 

wildom of, from his MSS. SchoU 

on the Arithmetic of NiconMchuSf 

iii. 142* 
Afea, if. 157. 
Afinai, ^e, i. 377- 4S7^ 
Afine, an Aipve townt belieged afi4 

taken by the Lacedxnoniansy i. 243. 
Afius, the po^ i. I5». 219* u. 5i« 

174. iii. 51. 

■ , verfet o^ u. «53« 
Aiinzi, the, i. 359. 
Afopttsy a king of the flataeenfcet Uk 

I. 
Afopus, the riTcr, i. 148. 

■ ■ , daughters o^ /^« 

rthe banks oi, pfodoct bfSi 

bulnUhes, ii. 40, 
Afopus, the city, i. 322. 
Aijpledont the city, iii. 90*, 
Alpledon, the fon of Nept»Bey[iiK 

90. * 

A&rion, the rife^t i >8i. 

■ ■ ■ >i theftataary, li^Sg. 

■■ ■»» the foft #f C o metan, ii. 5 f • 
■ the fon of Anas, ii. i68« 

■ '.- ' ■ ■ the fon of Mmot, flain bf 

Thefeus, i.2»6. 
Afterius, the ifland, i. 104. 
Aftewidilirthll wife 9i B q d y iW j iif 

2. 
Afleui, tha AAukaMdaoKt, U« 24W 

iii. 3. 
Aftrya, i. 44'* 

Aftyages, tha foa of Cyaitfii^ it 27^ 
Aftylui, a vidor in the Olympic re* 

pieated couffi;» Ii. i kg* 
Aftynous, apiAoreof, iii. 177, 
AfiypalaHi tetefhttrof MMMb 11^ 

Atite€% 



t IT D E £ 



m 



^Qljrm* 



AMlaate, i f«l. It. 5$. 

» the corricttla d, H* 337. 
Athanuty the Ibn of (^aopiea, il. 176. 

iii. to. * 

Athanunttot, the plain» iii. 51. 
Athene, a Boocian dtf, iii* 5a. 
Athemeaniy ii. 359. 
Athencufy lit 225. 
Atfaenaeuty the Ephefiaa pigilift» ii^ 

94* 
Atfacoe» t h et e wn, i. S4S. 
AtheniaK iflaa4i, en acoovnt of^ i. 
. lojy 104. 
Atfaeniam furpiffed odier natieni ia 

pietf to the godN i* 4S- . 
Auieca, i. 240. . V 

Athleis, thehabitatkmftof, uki 

pia, ii. 147. 
Aihnunenftni^ palace of, i. 41. 
Atilitadie Roman |eiieral> ii. iS6. ' 
Atlas, the great height of, fuecefiftfUj 

em|loy«4 by Produt at an argu* 

m eat im the muh of the Platonic 

theory of the Earth, lit. 264. 
m - — ,the magnitude of, aocordiog Id 

the Ethiopian hiftorians, i^. 
Atreuay the Sons of> a pidbure of. iii. 

«77- 
AtUginas, the Theban, ii. 191. 
Attains, gmaieft eiploit of, i. 2T. 
AtUlus and Ptolemy, the traafadiont 

of, i. 15— iS. 
Attains, kingpf Pergaffittfl, iii. 14s. 
Atfes, the hifinry of, acourding to the 

Gauls, ii.»X4« 
Atthis, i. 7. 
Attis.and l^ndyment, the fable of, ex. 

plained, iji« 331* 
Averrunci, the, iii. 
Aug^, the daughter of Aleus, ii, l6o» 
«i t apiftureof, iii. i&a. ' 
Augeat, the foi| of Eleus, ii. 3. 
Auguftus, in the Greek tongue, fig* 

idfies vencnvble, i; aSa. 
Auguftus Cirfar, i. 336* 33^. 494^ 

426. 

' ■ - ■ ■ ' , ftatue of, ii. 35. 

^-5 i — p*r laid wafte CalydoA ail4 

the other parti of AtoKa, ii. 217. 
- cayfed Patm (0 be re« 



inhabited, ii. 217* 

■ fuhvcrted the country 

of the i£tolians, in order (o peoplt 
? Nicopolis, iii. 214. 
Aulis, die city, iii. 43, 



Aulooy i. 444. 

Atttefiooy the foo of Ttfamestt, iii. 

14- 
Autolyois, the pancfatiaft, iii. 75. 
■ ■■ the fen of Mercury^ ii« 

259. 
Automate, the daughter of Oaiiau% 

ii. 166. 
Autonoe, i. 131. 
■' ■ -, the fymbolicd figniiicadoa 

of, iii, 179* 
Autofthenes, the Athenian archoii, 

i. 403. 
Attzefia, i. %%$, 
Auxo,«one of the Graces, aoeoidijiig 

to the Athenians, iii. St. 
Axeus, the ibn of Clymenus, iii. 9^; 
Axieay a pi€hife of, iii. 179. 

■ the fon of Phegeus, ii. 3of« 
AfWt tlie fbo of Areas, ii. a^t. 

B. 

BACCHAI, ftatues o^ 1. 1|5« 
Baccheus, a ftatue fo called, i. 14a* 

Bacchiadci Corinthian kings focaUedf 

i. 145. 
Bacchis, the (brt of Prumnis, tS» 
Bacchus Cephallen, a brazen image ot 
the head of, iii. ici. 

■■ Bacchus Dajyilius, i. Ift7* 
» why repreiented holding • 
torch,, iii,' 22q. 

■, why called Melpomenosy tiu 

ft20. 

■ ■ I ■ ■!, the Savioart a wooden ftattt« 

of, i. 245, 
i^- , the meaning of the Able cL 
in which he is faid to have led back 
Vulcan to heaven, iii. 233. 
'■' ' t why called Ny&liusp iii. 
»76. 

« ■>, why called Ffila» or wiag% 
iii. 309. 

■..i , the, who firft led an army m 
the Indies, not a god, but a hero^ 
iii. S3S. 
Bacis, thewreftkr, ii. loy. 

, the prophet predidUoos o( L 
415. 

* wai uupind hy • 



|((ymph, iii« 136. 
Bh| 



Basliu 
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Padf, tfie oridet of, lii. 194. 
B»(iy, a pUce fo called aaong tht 

E'cani, ii. 6. 
Balanifr*, a people beloaging to th« 

CjnnmuiM, i. 11 r. 
Balyra, the river, i. 433* 

lanoier, the Abbe, his impudent man* 
ner of explaining the lable of the 
Minotaur, iti. %%$. 
Bafills, the city, ii. 314. 
IbthidetMagnefiut^ the ftatuaryyi. 307* 
Bathos, a place ia Arcadia, ii. 3H. 
Baths, Corinthian, i. 141. 
Bathyllus, the fiMintain* ii* 349* 
Baton, ii. 51. 
■ I I, % ftatue of, ill, 129. 
Batrachitt8,a place of judgmtnt among 

tlye Athenians, i. iz. 
Rattles of the goda, the me^oUlg of the, 

tii. %2%. 
Battus Theranis, i. 291. 
•— », a ftatueof, iti. 143. 
Bears, white, ii. 293. 
Bed-cl)amber, a brazen oqc, among the 

Argive^, u >Qi. 
Bees, Haliiooian, i. 94^ 
Bclemina, the city, ii. 336. 
Beliftiche, vi6^or in the Olympic 

race with two mules, ii. 2$, 
^llerophoQ, i. 144. 129. 
Bcloe, Mr. eitra^ from his traniUtioQ 

of Herodotus, ili. 263. 
Belus, th^ Ton of (.ibye, i. 40$. 
Bias, a king of the Argives, i. 1S4, 
IP—-, the fop of Aipythaon, I. 435. 
i— — Prienenfis, iii. 170. 
Biblis, the fountain, ii. 180; 
Bidiaes, the palace of, i. igj, 
Bidixi, the Spi^rtan, i. 281. 
Bifon, the Pieonian bull, th« manper 

of hunting of, iii. 136. 
Biton, a'ftatu^of, i. |8S, 
Boagrius, the river, ii. 67. 
Boarsi white, ii. 293. 
Bocae, a city of the Eleutheiolao9oest 

Boe«, the city, i.323. 

Boeo, the poeteft, verfesof, ill. 115. 

Boeotusy the (on of itonus, iii. \. 

Boethus, the ftatuary, ii. 50. 

^oeus, pp^ of the fons of Hercules, i. 

Helei, the, heaps of cho&n ftones fo 
^a^ed, i. 2^3. 



Bolgius, the OaUte geMral, iii. 154* 
Bolioe, the city, ii. 233. 
Bolincus, the river, M. 
Booneta, a place in Sparu f« calledf 

ii. £8$. 
Boreaa, ii. 55« 

Bouleuterion) the Arcadian, ii« 327. 
Branchyllides, a Bcsotian chief, iii. 30. 
Braiic, a city of the £leutberBlaoaoes» 

1.319 
Brals, why dedicated in particuUr tia 

Dodonsean Jupiter, iii. 333. 
— — , why called vocal by Homer, 

'^« 
— .~, according to the Pythagofeanf« 

accords with every diviner fpirii^ 

Brauron, the town, i. 97. 
Brennus, the Gallic general, iti. 154, 
Breathe, th^ city, ruins of, ii. 322. 
Brentheates, the river, it. 17. 
Brigantians, the, in Britaania, u. 358. 
Brimiai, a vi^orious pugilift m the 

Olympic games, ii. 130. 
Brifa, the town, i. 3 14. 
Brifeis, a picture of, iii. 173. 
Britomartis, the offspring oflupiteraB^ 

(hrme the daughter of fubulot, u 

mm, I, .., what a compound ^f, iii. 

. 305- 

Broteas, the Ton of Tantalus, the ftt^ 

tuary, i. 321. 
Bryas, the injurious condud of, i. 189, 
Bryaxis, the ftatuary> i. 119. 
Bucephala the promontory, i. 237. 
Bucoiion, the fon of Leas, ii. »6a, 
Bulis, the city, iii, 211. 
Bulls, Pconian, iii. 46. • 
Bonus, the fon of Mercur>s i. 147. 
Bupalus, the architeft and ftatuary, u 

425. iii. 8v 
Bophagium, ii. 315. 
Buphagus, the ri?er, ii. 17. 

«, Ac hero, tljje fon of Japetut 

and Thomax, ii. 320. 
Ruphonus, a prieft fo called, i. 6%, • 
Bura, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 
Bura* the daughter of Ion, 11.242. 
Buraicus. the river, ii. 24^. 
Butas ■ a vidloriouspugilift in the Olyv* 

pic games, ii. 133. 
Byceilus, a victorious pugilift in the 

Olympic gan^es^ ii. %2U 
Bysas, ii. 27. 
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CABIRI, the^ the fame with the Cu- 

retcSy according to their mundane 

fubfiftence) iii. 545. 
Cabjrian Ceret and Profcrpinp, 9 

grove of, iii. 55. 
Cachales, the river, Iii. 195. 
Cadmea, the city, iii. io« 
Cadmus, i. 151. 
— — , the fymbolica] fignification of, 

iii. 279. 

, the meaning of the marriage 

of, with Harmonia, iii. 3i4Z. 
Caenepolia, theiown> i. 31^. 333. 
CagacOy the fountain, i, 329. 
Caicus, the river, ii. 260. * 

Caius, the Roman emperor, iii. 59. 
Calamae, the village, i. 426. 
Calamit, the ftatuary, i. i63, ii. 76* 

80. iii. 35. 44. 48. 144. 
CalauKa, the ifland, i. 233* iii. 114. 
Calchas, iii 173. 
^allias, the foQ of Lyifmachides, iii. 

149* 
Callias, the Olympic pancratiaft| i^t 

Callicleit the ftatuary, ii. 104. 
Callicrates caufed the Acbaiansy 

through perdition, to become fubje^ 

to the Romans^ ii. 193. 
' / . n — , a vidhftr in the armed courfe 

in the Olympic games, ii. 133. 
Catlignotus, ii. 329* 
Callimachus, the ftatuary, {.7;, fil. 6* 

■ ■ ■ ■ , extraft from Ac hymn 

of, to Apollo, iii. 327. 
Callipsktera, ii. 17. 
CaUiphca, the Nymph, II. IC2. 
Calliphoo, the painter, iji. 178. 
Callippus> the hiftorian, iii. 63. 
Callirhoe, the fountain, ii. 226. 
' ' , the daughter of Achcloufl^ 

ii. 3©3» 
Callis, the pancratkft, li. 100. 
Calliftephanos, the name of a wild 

olive-tree in Olympia, ii« 43. 
Callifto, the daughter of ^.ycaon, i. 70. 

ii. 257. 

' " " '^ — -> a p Jc- 

^tureof, iii 191. 
t^Uillonicus, the ftatuary, iii. 3|« 
Calliteles, the ftatuary^ ii. 82. 

■ i a victorious wreftler In the 
plympic games, ii, 131, 



Gallon ^ginetes, ibe ftatuary, 1. 131* 

307, ii. 76. 83. 
' ■ . , a vidorious pugilift in tkt 

Olyn^c games, ii. 118. 
Calynthus, the ftatuary, iii. 138. 
Calyphon, the painter, ii. 55. . 
Cambaules^ the Gallic gcneial, iii* 

153. 
Camels, Indian, iii. 4$. 
Camirb, the daughter of Pandarusy « 

pidlure of, iii. 186. 
Canach^s, theftatuary, i. 164, ii. iiu 

218. ilk 22. 127' 
Canephores, virgins fo called, i. 77. 

— — , whv fo called, iii. 247* 

Cantharus, the ftatuary, ii. 90. 
Capaneus, the fon of Hipponous, iii. 20* 
Capetus, ii. 149. 
Caphareus, a promontoiy of Euboea, !• 



Caphya, the city, ii. 285. 

Caprificus,. i. 112. 

Capnis, the wreftler and pancratlaftj 

ii. 128, 129. 
Car, the fon of Phonneus, i. 115. 
Caraaus, king of Macedonia, iii. 98* 
Cardamyle, i. 33^ 
Cardan Hieronymus, i« 26. 38* 
Cardias, the plains qC» >• 442.' 
Cares, the, ii. 168. 
Caria, the tower, i. ii8. 
Carnalis, the city, iii. 148. 
Camafiuoif » town of the Mcflenianty 

Cai-nafius, the grove, [. 433, 
Cameus, L 288. 
Carnion, the river> il. 334. 
Camius, a grove of Apollo, near Pha* 

rse, I. 42^ 
Carpeia, a city of Iberia^ ii. 137. 
Carpus, a Mime of one of the feafons^ 

iii. 8i. 
Caryae, i. 280. 
Caifander, i. 72. 
^— rebuilt Thebes, through hU 

hatred of Alexander, iii. 17. 

defervedly punilhed for hit 



guilty conduce, ii. 
Cs&ndra, ii. $6, 
— ■ , a pi^iire of, iii. 176. 
CaflTotis, the fountain, iii. 172. 
Caftalia, the water of, iii. i24« 
Caftalius, iii. 1x7. 
Caftorides, gates fo oUled in Sptrta^ 

i. 320. 
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Catilosae of iv«mett» ttie, a poen (aid 

to W ffrittcn ^7 Hefiod, i. 330. 
Cttrcuf, ii. ^79. 

^Caucooy the An of Celaioua, i. 339. 
Cftvtro nador the Athenian tower> and 

its contents, i. 5S. 
Cauniut f rotogenes, the painttr> i. 9. 
Cayfter, the ri^er, ii. 169. 
Cccrops, i.7* "•254* 
Cecyrina, an Acfaaian city, ii. if x. 
Cdadiu, the river, ii. 347. 
Celcoae, the town, i. 169. 
•CelbidaS) according to fome, the fouii* 

dcrof Tritia, ii. 231. 
Ccks, a place among the Phllafianty 

in which the myfteries of Ceres are 

celebrated, i. 174. 
^denderis, die town, u 132. 
Celentheoi a ftameTo called by Ulyioa^ 

i; 2%f, 
Ceochrecy i. 130. 105* 
Cenchreasy 1. 139. 
Cenchrius, the nrtr, ii. it^. 
'Oephalenia, i* i to. 
Cephalkn (be harper, iii. ii9« 
Gcphalus, i. fia 276. 
Cepbcus, the fon of Aleoi, ii. 260, 
C^hifidorus, the general of the Athe* 

nianhorTe, ii.«74, 
OphifodotOt ch#ftatuai7> ii. 327. iii. 

Cephiffi)dB(Ds,the Bceolian ceounafldery 

iii. Ifi7* 
*Cephiffis, the lake, iii. 52. ^9. 
Cephifltis, the riTcr, i. 112. iii. 52* 
Ceravicns, i. 6. 
Cerberus, what is iignified by Herculei 

dragging him op from Hades, iii« 

308; 
Cercyon, i. 1T4. 
• •» • '< the palseflra of, i. iij. 
Cereff, why called Anefidora, lii. 256. 
— — , beautiful account of, from the 

M8S. Scholia of Proclm on the Cra. 

tylus, iii. 256, 
i > black, a ftatue of, ii. 263. 

■ ■ i i a facrcd cavern of, ii. 3 5 3. 
•^— - Cidaria, an effigy of, ii. 189. 
■■ ", why called CHthonia, iii-joa^ 
*'■''- called Erinnys by the lljcl- 

pUfii, ii. 310. 
•»— — called Lufia by the Arcadians, 

ii. 311. 
1—^-, why called Protafia, iii. 
W— ►, why called Thcfmophorw, iii. 

*53- 



Cexcfliis, (lielowB, ill. 31. 
Cerethrius, the Gallic geactili ill, 

»54- 
Cerynea, the town, ii. 24 1 • 
Ccrynes, i. 216. 
Cerynites, the river^ ii. 241* 
Ceyx i. 96. 
Chcreasy the Sicyonian pugilift, u« 

89. 
Chalcitis, a place fo called in Erythr«» 

ii. i«o. 
Chalcodon. ii. 149. 
Chaldzans and Magi, the firft that af* 

ibrted the foul of man was immortal, 

I. 430. 
Chaos) why faid by Hefiod to be thi 

firi( thing that was gcoemted, iii* 

?47. 
Characoma, a place fo called in Spar^ 

U, i. 3l». 
Charadra, the city, iii. 108. 199. 
Charadrut, the torrent, i, 205. 433, 

ii. 23t* iii. 199. 
Charilaus, i. 254* 
Charillus, the foa of Pblydedes, I, 

268. 

■ ' "'■ led an army againft the Te« 
gcatse, ii. 263. 

Charmidas, the fon of Euthys, i. 254. 
Charinus, a vi^r in th« Olympw 

games, ii I27. 
Charifia, the city, ii. 257* 
Chariiius, /^. 
Chanm, the ferryman of Hgdesa t 

pi€bire of, iii. 181 . 
Charon, the fon of Pytbeus, iii. 217« 
Chartas, the ftatoary, ii. 9^. 
Cherrooefua, ii. 73. 
Cherfias the poet, verfes of, iii. 90. 
Cheft in the temple of Juno, dcfcription 
of the, ii. 5p. 
Chii, the particulars qf, according to 

the poet Ion, ii.176. 
Children,, how jui^ly puniihed for the 

crimes of their parents, iii. ^d^i, 
Chiloo, ii. 1 1. 

■ Achaeus, th^ wreftlcr, ii. 95, 
182. 

i i i' L-.j , the Spartan, iii. lyo. 

Chimarrus, the river, i. 244. 

Chione, i. |ii. 

Chionis, Laco, i. 404. 

Chionis, a vi^or in the Olympif 

games, ii. 120. 
Chios, a (i^ of the Tones, ii. 174. 
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ChlrifopKui, tkeftttuary, U* 3.80. 
Chiron the cenUur^ of what the eni- 
. bleoi} iii. .07. 
Chius compofed a hymn tt Opportanity, 

ii. 42. 
Chloris, the fbatue of. i. 196. 
^' II. , a pi<Jiure of, iij. 1 S4. 
Choerilus, the ftatuary> ii. 133* 
Choeriusy the grove., i 413. 
Chrvfe, the daughter of Hal nous > iii, Sj • 
Chryfes, the foa of Neptune* iii. ;^4» 
Chryfis, the prieft of Juno? i . i ? ^ • 
Chr>'fogenea, the daughter of Ualniiiy 

iii. 87, 84. 
Chryforrhoas, the river, t. 229. 
Chryfotheqiis, the iUtu^ry, ii. 1 13 . 
■ ■ » i ■» Ck^ ion qC Cvmsiaoff 

iii. 119 
Cicero, iii. 305. 
Cillas, ii. 28. 
Cimon, the fon of Miltiadct, found the 

hones of Thefeus, i. 257. 
»■< ' » ■ ! ■ ■ > an inven* 

tton of, ii. 27p. 
Cinsthon, the poet, ii. 379. ' . 
^-^ r-^ the Lacedxmoniany wlw 

gtnealogized in verfe, i. 143. 
.Circe, ii. 57. 
*m ■, an account of, from the MSS, 

Schol. of Proclys on the CratyluSy iii. 

Cirrha,ahavenoftheI>elphi> iii. 109, 

123. 212. 

1 ■ m t the nymph, iii. 212. 

•Ciifa, the fountain, ii. ^82. 

Ciflaea, a wooden ftati^^ of Minerva fo 

called, i.2iS. 
Cifleus, iii. 98. , 

Cifus, i. %o^. 2i6« ' 
Cithserrn, a king of the Ylataeeiifcsa 

iii. I. 6. 
«■ . ' x. f the mountain, i. 113. 

Cithaeronius, a lion fo calUdy > '20. 
Cities, the names of the, that foiight 

againft Mardonius and. the Medei 

atPUt«a, ii. 69* 
»■ ■, the names of, which were per- 

fuaded by the Arcadians to choolb 

for themfelves new habitations, ii» 

J16. 

ns > that have been irreparably injur" 
cd through the bafenefs of their in* 
habitants, infUncesof, iii. 198. 

Cladeusj the river, a irepref^ntatioi^ of, 
ii. 27, 



Claudiua, the 1lom«iicii||^«NV i^|9« 
Claaomeni^. the city, ii. 173. 
Clearchusi tht iUtuary, ii. 95. 
Ciearedus, a vtdtor in the Olyn^i^ 

quinquertiumt ii. 1^2. 
Cleobis and- 6i ton, ftatuef of, i. l^n. 
Cleoboea, ^ pidlure of, iii. i8i« 
Cl^obulus, the Lindian, iii. i^« 
Cieodice, a pi^reof, iii. 174. 
CleoeUs, the ilatua-y, i, 67. 
' ■ ■ " ,the firft that framed the hir* 

riers for the Olympic games, iii. 144^ 
Cle<%encs, a vjd^r ia the> Olym^ 

games, ii. 85. 
Cleolas, ii. 66« 
Cleolaus, ii, 31 6, 
Cleombrotys, king of die Laoedcflm^ 

nians attacks the Bgeotiaijii at Le«i9« 

trai 1.3^64. 
Clcomedes, the pDgiUft, 11. n a* 
Cleomenes^ the fon of Leonidas^ diPp 

poiition of, i. 159, 
-^^ «^, war about Sila$a» fligfit 

and death of, 1, 159,. 160.. 
' ■ * ' •» the fon of Aaa«aadri4e% 

makes an incurfioQ into Aff6U% 

i. 258. 
'" ■ palTes into .^gina, i. ftia. 

• IP - accufed hy I>Bm«rattis, iii 

• dies infane* i^- 

^, the younger Ton of tl^ooi* 



brotus, i. 26$. 
Cleon, die ftatuary^ ii, 49. 61. 85. 9^^ 

loS, 109. 1 14. , 
■■ ■■, the Magnefian, Ui. no. ' 
Cleonse, an Aiigolic city> i. 175, 
Cleonnis, i. 362. 
Cleonymus, the fon of Cloomeaety i^ 

265.418.- 
Cleopatra^ the 4A^ter of ldu> U 

CKopompus* lit. 1 tjf 

Cleopue, the fon of Codnie» ii. 173* 

Cl^ofthenes, a victor in the Olympic 

games, ii. 113. 
Cleoftratufe, the deftfoytr of ■ diago* 

that infefted the city Thefpia, UL 

58. 
Clepfydn, the fettntain^ h^Zm. 
Ciefo, i. 125. 
Clefon, i. 116. 

Climax, a place in Arcadia* |i^ 26^* 
Clinomachus, a vidor in the Olympic 

qainqoerthimt ii. 127* 
C|iAb|pc«, i, i^ii 

CUfthfi^^ 
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CUfthencii t viAtr in the P/diian 

chariot nce^ iti. no. 
Clii^eniat a porch fo ctlted, i. 161. 
CiHodeiBat, the Attic hiAorian, iii. 14ft. 
Clitomachuty a finnout rifbr in the 

Olympic gamesi ii. 117. 
ClitOTy the foa of Atan* H. 159. 
— , the city, H. 194- 
Clymeney a pidure of» iii. 176. 184. 
Clymenus, the fon of PreAoot iii. S6. 
■ ■ , the fon of Cardit,eftabliflic4 

games in Olympia, ii. 2«. 
Clytie, the daughter of PaiMtarus, « 

piAure of> iii. 186. 
Cocalusy king of Inycui^ ii. 176. 
Coccost the bramble* called by the 

Gault Os, iii.aoS. 
CocJl> thCf a bird (acred to the fun» iii, 

Coc)u» Tanagnean, called CoiTuphofi 

•r black birds* iii. 49. 
Cocytos, i. 46. 
Codrutv i«ii5« 

, the fon of Melanthus, ii. 37^, 

Coerhts« the thicket, i.338. 
£olias, promontory of, 1.3. 
'Colcnusy '• 417* 
Colbenisy a natue of, i. 95* 
Colonides, the, i. 437* 
CoWn^, a Trojan town, iii. 139. 
Colontas, i. a40* 
Colophonians, the, faeriiice a caninQ 

whelp ta Bnodian Hecaie, i. 194. 
t 111. , warred on the Ma- 

cedonians, ii. 171. 
ColoffiU ftatue in Thebes of a very 

iingular nature, i. 123. 
Colotes, che, made a table of ivory and 

gold for the temple of Juno, among 
. the t\tmst ii. fX. 
Cximaetho the prieftefs, ii. 2T9. 
Combutis, a commander of the Gauls| 

unparalleled cruelty of, iii. i6j . 
Comctui, the Um of Tifamenus, Vu 

181. 
Comofandalas, the Aower, i. 240 • 
Conchites, the ftone, i. 131. 
Condyleast a place in Arcadia, ii. 304. 
Conon, the fon of Timotheus, i. 68. 

i74- «»• 378. 
»■ ' ' ■, a dream of, i. 411. 
Confolatrix, the goddefs, a ftatue oft 

j. 117. 
Conftrllation, called the Goati im»ri- 

fus to vinei, i.171, , i 



Coos, Aeifland, 1.326. 
Cope, the city, iii. 5a* 
Corcyra, the daughter of Aibpu^ 12, 

68. 
Corcyraica, a porch fo called by the 

Elcans, ii. 157. 
Corefus, a prieft of Bacchus, remark- 
able ftory of, ii. 225. 
Corinna, the poetcfs, iii. 44* 
• .. vanquiOied Pindar at Thebes, 

in the compofing of verfes, andwh^ 

(he did fo, iii. 4?. 
Corinthians, more ^ncient^ an account 

of the, i. 135. 
Corinthian kings, an account o£^ i'l45« 
Corinthus, 1.134. 
Coroebus, the fon of Mygdon, a pi£^ure 

of, iii. 179. 
Corane, the city, 1.435. 
CorontSj a wooden ibtue of, i. 167. 
Coronas, the fon of Therfander, iii« 

80. 
Corlea, the town, iii. 53. 
Corybas, the fame with the fun, iii. 

330- 
Corycia» the Nymph, iii. 117. 
Corycium, the cavern, iii. 117. 192. 
Coryphafium, the promontory, i. 442* 
Cofmeterium, i. 155. 
Coftoboci, the, a band of robbers, iii* 

aoj. 
Cotyos, a porch fo called, i. 214. 
Cranae, the ifland, i. 320. 
Cranaus, i 7. 
Craneum, a grore of cyprefles lb 

- called, i. 139. 
Crataemenei, the Samian, i. 40^. 
Crathis, the river, ii. 243. 
Cratinus, a vidor in wreftUng in the 
. Olympic games, ii. 90. 

., the ftatuary, ii. 1 to. 
Cratifthcnes, a vi£^or in the Olympic 

horfe-race> ii. 13^. 
Crau|is, the father of Fhilopoemen, ii. 

369. 
Crauxidas, a vt^r with the horfe in 

- the Olympic games, ii. 2a. 
Creon, the fon of Menoeceus, iii. t$* 
Crefphontes, the fon of Ariftomacbasa 

i. 18^.344.414. ii. 8. 26a. 
Crefus, ii. 1 69. 

Crethon, the fon of Diocles, i. 424. 
Creugas, the Epidamnian pugilift, par* 

ticularsof, ii. 350. 
Crcufaj a picture of, iii. 176* 

C];tu6s« 
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Crtufisy aluvcA of the Thefpiaos, Ut. 

Criaititn, a vidor in the armed Olfm* 

pic courfc, ii. 132* 
Criophylus, i. 341. 
Crifpa Htni^rsus, Vi6br in the Olym- 

pit ftadhim, ii. 70. 
Criffu, the ion of Phocus, i. 119. 
Criterion, the, or tribunal of judgmeoty 

i. 192, 
Critias, the ftatoary, i. ti, ii. 90. 
^ntobtfluf, iii. 157. 
Critodamus, the pugilift, ii* loS. 
Critoiaui, i. 135. 
- peifuades the Achaians to 

take up acuasagaiiift 4he Romans* 

ii. 204. 
' i ■ ♦ the ^ght and death of, ii* 

206. 
Crins, the rirer« ii. S5 r. 
"» the prophet* i. 288. 

-, a king of Euboea, iii. 118. 

Crocesp, a ]^aced*m9ni4n village» i. 

Crocon» I. iir« 

, a vi^or in the Olympic garnet 

with the vaulting horfe, ii. 124* 
Croefuit i. 3 ;e. ii. 367. 
Cromi, the city, 11.257. 
Cromion, a Corinthian town, i. 135* 
Cmmitis, the village, ii. 334- 
Crommyonian boar, the meaning of 
- the, iii, 247. 
Cromus, ii. 257. 
CroniuA, ii. 14.9. 
Crotalus, ib. 
0^)taqi, the, i, 291. 
Crotpniatas, report of the, c6ncerniD|; 

Helen, i. 313. 
Crctopiu, i. 128. 178. 
Crows, the ifland of, in Arcadia, ii.3i2. 
Crytptses, the city, iii. «; ?. 
Cteatus, the fon of A^or, ii. 145. 
Ctcilas, the hiftorian. iii. 46. 
Ctefippus, the foQ of Hercules, i. 300. 
Cthonia, an appellation of CeitSy i, 

*4o. 
Cthonias, the Spartan, iii. 10. 
Cuckoo, the meaning of Jupiter change 

ing himfclf into a, iii. 296. 
Cuma, a country belonging to the O- 
. pici, a people of Campania, ii. 23 i. 
Cwretet; che,an eiplanattonof,iii. 317. 
Cyana, the daughter of ScylliSi a fta* 

tueof, iii. i|2. 



Cyanippus, the foft of iB^alcns^ U 

184. 225- i 
Cyathtts, the hoy, the w|ae*bearer of 

Oeneus, i. 173. 
Cyclops, the, a gate made by them, i* 

179- 

-made the wall in Tirjnu 



a Aone head oC 



thus, i,' 180. 

Medufa, i. 192^ 

■ * built the walls of Ttrysv 

i. 208. 
Cycniae, eagles fo called, which in 
their whitenefs refemble fwaas, iL 

293. 
Cyaiu9, the fonof Neptune^ i. 78. iii, 

139. 
II « ■ , the meaning of the metapor* 

f»ho6s of, into a fwaoy iii. 2 f j. 
Cydias, the Athenian^ iii. 16 1* 
Cydon, 41. 379. 
Cydonia, the city, iii. 107.^ 
Cydonuis, a ftatue of, ii. 125. 
Cylarabes, the fon of Sthenelns, 1. 18|« 
Cylarabus, gymnafinm of, i. T99, 
Cyllea, the fon of £latus, ii. 2$9« 
Cyllenas, the fon of Eiatis, ii. 293« 
Cyllene, the harhour of the £lafl% 

ii. 162. 
Cylo, a brazen IHtue of> i. So« 
Cylon, i. 276. ii. li« 
Cymon, i. 81. 
Cynathacnfes, ii.-66. 
-•— - — ■»> m « y thei ii. 297. 
Cynifca, the daughter of Ardudaanii, 

i. 270 ii. 34. 
Cynifcus, the pagilid, ii.^7« 
Cynurenfes, the, were colonited hy Cy. 

nanis thefonof Perfeus, i. 2f2. 
Cyphantes, the, i. 3*7. 
Cypiian verfes, the author of the, t* 

342. iii. 176. 
Cypfelai, chefts fo called by th« Co. 

rinthians, ii. 50. 
Cypfelus, the Corinthian kiogi i^ 

146. ii. 5. fou 
Cypfelus, the fon of.£pytijS9 ii. 2(2* 
CyrooSy the illand, iii. 147. 
Cyrus the elder, 4efenred to be callei 

the father of mankind) ii« 3 $9* 
Cythera, i. 324. 
Cytherus^ tlie river^ ii. 152. 
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BijKDAtAt «• 

iii. 7. 
OBdaktti L 5S. 76, lAi. ii. 8S. 91. 

p ■ I dcfcgaded from diat royal 

Atfafnuo hmdjt alU4 l l ftt B Btdg» 

ii. 17$. 
g»ti1ui, tv9 af the wodu of, iii. 96* 

126. 
T^tmom, nmU %99t9p or afCMfdiai l» 

habitude, an account of> iii. 235* 
TNrtnndii, the flatuaij, ii. 133. 
Tiiimeiin» tho foo of Ti£uMaot» iL 

iti. 
Diif hoaest iii. ie4, 
I>iipputy the ftataary, ii. Xi9. 1}X* 
CtaMfcttta, lung of latyfot, i. 4^ 
m by a Tidor in the Oijmfac 

ptncfitiiim^ ii. 104. 
Cunafciui, cxdraft from the trattiioofy 
. €o yriaciplety iii. 340. 
Demafiai, tbefo9ofFteiilhilut> ii. i8i. 
I>HiafiehdMp> ^ ion of Codrotft ii, 

171. 

■ 1 11 ■ liiii^ a IwngoCtht T1iobaM| 

iii. 14. 
Damafiftrataty iii. j 13. 
Pamafua, ii. 17a. 
Dameqiiy ii. i4(« 
Damiaa, the ftatuary^ iii. 116. 
Damif, choTcD general of the Mefieniat 

ferceit i.376. 
Damifcua, a riAor ia A* Olympic 

gamasy ii. $9. 
Damithaletf ii.190. 
Damoclidaat iii4S9* 
paiODaiSy ii.aoi. 
i>anioa> the Corihthiaii> !• J76* 

, theThuriaa, i.4i6. 
■ M ■ ■, the fim of EudemoDi ii* i68« 
IXunonicuay ii. 65. 
I>amDphiiin» iii. 39- 
Damophon, the ftatiiat]r» i« 4S7» ii« 

«$#• 34»- 
Damosenidast the pugiUft» ii. lOQ. 
Panatit, Iciag, i. 17S. 187. 284* 
* " , a ftafue of, iii. 119, 

I^phne and Leacippus, the ftory oft 

ii.a98. 
•— . chofen by Earth prieftefl of the 

oracle of Apollo, iii. 114. 
Pafcyluf, the village, i. 441. 
Dafea> the city, ii. 257. 
Pet»> tttt MM^f iii. i8«^ 



DlMlti,iliecti9[jLm.nt. 

Daolit the nympl^tfac iaiiijhitr of €€« 

pbiffiis, iii. III. 
Decadarchf , the, iii. t^ 



Degmenut, ii. 
neidai 

439' 



IMamia, the 



nnghter of Fyrrhaty ir 



Detoomee, apidnra of, iii. 176b 

Deioneiaa, i. i|o. 

Deiphontes, the fi» ef Antimadivfy i» 

186. 109. 
Delion, a place in the coontry of the 

Tknagneana, iii. 43. 
)>elphic temple, an account of the of- 

Riiagt in the, iti. 125. 
Delphinium, a trihun4 in Attica, i« 

83- 
Pelphee, the fim of AF^UoaftdThyist 

iii. 1 17. 
«— — , the temple of, IqrwfaQOiplmi* 

dered, iii. 118. 
Delta, i. 194, 
Demaratof, the iqn of Agiftoaafoei, U 

380. 

I , the ion of Aiifto, i. 269. 
■' , the firft that oon^ercd iit 

the race with ihielda, in the Olym*. 

pic games, ii. 23. 

-, a Yidmrinthc armed ooarfi$' ^ 



in the Olympic games, ii. i ia« 

, a victorious pugilift in Aft 



Olympic games, ii. i26t. 

, a vi Aor in the arme4 Fyt 

thian oourfe, iii. f ao. 
Demarchus, the pugilift, ii. 107, 
Demannenus, U* 37* 
Demetrius, thefon of Philip, fubjeAe^ 

Mcllene to the Macedontana, i. 420. 
Demo, the prophetefs, iii. 135. 
Demodesj the Athenian archoa, iii^ 

170. 
Democrates, a vi£l^ious wreftler ief 

the Olympic games, ii.* 132. 
Democrittts, the ftatuary, ii. 90. 
Demonofla, the fifler of Amphilocas»' 

i.297. 
• ^^, the daughter of Amphia. 

reus, iii; 14. 
Demophon, 1.83. 

, a pidhire of, iii. 174. 
Demofthenes, ftati^e of, iec. i. 2i» 
- , i. 88. 

, extrad from the Brft ora^ 

tion of, againft Ariftogilon, iii. 275^ 
PcritttS} iit ^17* 

PertMofl, 
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Defpoina, a iacred {rove of, ii. 34J« 
IttesaflMiuity king of the Olcnians, ii.;7«i 
pi«it» the MtpiofcHitUkf circumrenti 

cht Achaianii ii. 198. 
I>iKut» generftl of the Achaiatiti t^ 

inadnefs of, ii. 207. 
l>iagon, the river, ii. 147. 
Diagoras, tke fon of Daaagetitti i. 406. 
Diagorids, the, Ii. 
Dialltt<9 a vidor in the Olympic ptui« 

cratiunif it. lai. 
]>tana, why reprefentcd ai a buotrefay 

iii-»33- 

■ accuftomed to he preient at the- 
celebration of her myfteriea, iii. 3 27. 

« , why called AriAe and Calliftci 

'' iii; 250. 

■ ■ Amaryfia, u 93. 

— — Cedreatis, a ftatue tff, it flAf. 

■ ■ Cnagiay the particulart ofj i. 

306. 
■■ ' ■ Derrhiatis, a ftatue 4if, i. 316* 
^ Ephefia, a ftatue o^ i. 140. 

> called Eurippa by Ulyftesf m 



a87. 



- Iforiat i. 332. 

- Laphria, i. 427. 

- called Ephefia by all cities, iK 
' Leucophryne, a brasen ftatue , 



of, L.74r 



-»aft8tueof,t.3C7« 
> Patroa, ftatue of, i* i6i. 

■ Pheneai the ftatue of, i. 201. 
the SaTiour, a grove of, ii. 249, 

■ ' Taurica» a ftatue of, i. 65. 
Picaearchiay a city near the Tyrrhene 

iea» i. 44». ii. 467. 
Dicoiiy a viAor in the Olympic gamesy 
. ii.9»> 

Didat* theOiympic pugiliftt ii. 65. 
Didymc, the city, iii. 131. 
Oiitrephes» a.braxen ftatue of, i. 63. 
Dindymene and Attis, the fiiUeefi ex- 

plainedf iii. 3 31. 
Dine, the town, ii. 266. 
l>i&ocraftes» ii. 376. 
Pisolochusy a vi^or In the Olympie 

race, ii.Sc. 
Pinomenet, the fon of Hiero» ii, ii^, 

l^ncMienet, % tidor b iht Olympif 

ftadlum»i|. 131^ 
Dioclet, {.414. 
AiigeiMi^iU, rffft 



niegnia, 1. iit« 

Diomed, the ftatue oft i. 19 r. 
~— *- firft irAituted Pythian : 

in honour of Apollo, i. 130. 
■■ I ■» a ftatue of, iii. 1*9. 
*■ n i, what ii meant by Minerfadi£» 

perfing the darkneft from the eyes of^ 

iii. 
Dionyiiadet) the, i. 290. 
IXonyftas, die fountain, i. 444. 1 
DionyficleSftheftatuary, ii. 132* 
Dioayfius, the ftatuary, ii. 79, 
Dionyfophanes, iii. ±. 
Diophanes, the fon 01 Dixus, ii* 3t5« 
DiophantuH the Athenian archooy if*' 

362. 
Diores, the fon of Amarynceus^ ii. 7. 
Dios, the city, iii. 68. 
Diofcuri, the, remarkable ftory c^, U 

299. 
^ ■■ ■ • .■■, brsrten flatues of, i. 334. 
-9 fiud by the Meflettiant t9 



be born in their city, i. 428. 

>, a grove of, ii.230. 
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Dipoenus, the ftatuaiy, i. 176* 

231. ii.49. 140. 
Pirce, the wife of Lycuti iii. 38. 
■■■ -, llic riter, iii. 54. 
* Difponteus, the fon of 6enomaus| !!• 

IS'* * 

Divination by oracles, beautiful ezpla* 
' nation of, from Jamblichns De My£» 

teriis, 111.352* 
Dius, ii. 8. 
Bedd, Dr. «Etra6b from his elegane 

tranftation of Callimachu*' hymn t0 

Apollo,, iii. 318. 
Dodona^ an account of the orade o^ 

iii. 334- 
Dontas, the ftatuary^ ii* 140. 
Donufla, the city, ii« 247. 
DoridaSf i. 145. 
Dorieflifesy the fetum of the. Into Pe* 

loponndus, 11.261. 
Dmrieusi the fon of Aaasandridea, i^ 

258. 
Dorietts» a inBkit in the Olympic pa«« 

cratium, ii. 104* 
Dorius, the city, nuns of, 1*434* 
Dorydeiif ei^iles foealled, L iiS^ 
Dorydidas, the flbtuary, ii.49. 
Doryfliis^ i.2j3. 

Dotndas^ the ftmof Ifthmme, »* 34^« 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, til. 8^« ' 
DragOMy facnd to ^K^niMpHMf i. 2if«r 
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SkigoBty wby facrcA to iBioiIapiiUy 

iii. 294. 
Bhipm, the neumig of « child beiiif 

cbaofed iftto one* iil. 327. 
Drepanoo, the piomoDCoty, ii. 935. 
Bhomcttsy a vtdor ia the Olympic ch«» 

rioc-ncey ii. 106. 
Dromus, a place fo called in Sparta^ i, 

292. 
Vmp¥mp the fen of I>Boa, iti. 13 6» 
Ihymea, the city, iii loS. sol. 
IhTopet^ the, t. JS9« 
Hbnteut, the hoife, the head of, a 

piAare of, iit. 17^ 
Blarisy a vidovioat pmiliftiu theOI/m* 

pic garnet, ii. isi. 
Doriut, a braten horfe ib called, i* 65* 

> the horfe, iii. 117. 
BjFrae, an Achatan city, iL 181. six. 
Dymat, the (bnof ^gimius, ii. 213. 
Dy toks, the brother of CeJcus, 7. 1 74. 
Byfcinetus, tha Atheoian archon, i. - 

416. 

E. 

EARTH, an opeainf of, iato vhich 
the ^ water ran after the deluge of 
Deucalioa, t. 49 
-, why called a mighty goddeft, 



-.«~y the fummit of the, according to 

Homer and Plato, ethereal, ii . 
Xarthfuaket, previous fignaUof, given 

by divinity, and what thefe fignalt 

are, 11.238. 
Xbony, account of, fton aCypriaa bo* 

tani&» i. 124. 
Echeciria, ii. xS. 
Bchecratidea, iii. 145. 
Echedamia^ the city, iU* Xott. 
EchembrotuSf the piper, iii. I20. 
Idiemu% the fao of Afropus, L.XX9. 

u. 261. 
fichephfoo, the Too of Herculet, ii. 306^ 
£chepolit, thefon of Alcathoua, i. 124. 
Xobeftratuf , the fim ofAgif, i. 252. 
jEchetlxut, thfthero, i. 917. 
Echocaz, a picture of, iii. 1 7 3. 
Echus, a porch, fo called axi^ong the 

Hermioivnic}, i. 241. 
Ecdelus, the difcipleof Arcefilaut, and 

preceptor of Pbilopoemen, ii. 370* 
Ediinades, the iilaads, ii* 308. 
Xduoni 4ii. lo* 



Catenae, the, the fiiil iniiabiCajktl •! 

Thebes, iir. io« 
Edifice in Athens, an account of the 

pi^res it contains, i. 6r. 
Egyptians, why all the fbtifca df their 

^smona were raifedon failing vefielf» 

iii. 731-.. 
Eioneus, a pidare of»'iif. 179. 
filaphuk, the riter, ii. 339. 
ElaiTus, a pidure of, iii. 177V 
Elat^a, the city, iil. 2 pi. 
Xiatas, the Too of Areas, it. 258. 
Ekans^ they arcdisd by the kaceds* 

monians of various crime€» i. 2.7 1. 

■ — , pardcttlara oCthe anti- 
quity of, ii. 2. 

■ , partook of the Trajaa 

war, ii. 10. 
— ■ » unwillingly warred oa 

the Athenians, ii. 11. 

-, oppofed the Spartans, ti. 



>, M. 



niansf 16, 



•yuoited with the Maceda* 

^a^ed Philip, /i. 

-, warred on the Macedo*. 



^ inftituted games forboyt^ 

tl. 22. 

Elcatas, the Ton of Lycaoo, ii. 256. 
Ejedra, i. 251. 

> the tow^n, i. 434. 

■ ■■ ■ ^ api^birepf, iii. 173. 
Eiedryon, the father of Ak:menc,.i.~ 

208. 
Elegies and funeral dii|^ accommo^ . 

dated to the melody of pipes, iii. no. 
Elegy, the word, ufed by Paufanias ac 

fynonymous wi,th epigram, iii. 3 32. 
E^phaat, promiaances^om the mouth . 

of, horns and not teeth, ii. 3^. 
£Ieus, the fan of £arycyda» reigned - 

over the Epoans, ii.3. 
Eleus, khig of Elis, ii.y. 
Eicuits, the hero, i. 113. 
— — , a Boeotian city, iii. 52. 
Eleuiinian myfteries, the, Pauiaqiat 

reftrained by a dream from divuJg« 

.hjg» i- 39* 

— : . ■ , dIfclofed by 

. the latter PUtonifts, ii i. 226. 
Eleuther, the fon of Apollo, iii. 44^ ^ 

■ ■ ', a Pythian vidor, iii. i 19. 
EleutherioA, a river in Mycoaae^i. i8o«- 
Elis, a (latue of, ii. 130. 

Eliflea, the rivc^ i. «if * 

Eii«K:i«% 
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Ktttution, a vldor in die Ol]nnpi€ ft^ 

dium, ii. i^^ 
£mbolos, a place fo called in Altis, ii. 

^milus* (tie ftatuary» ii. 49. 

Bmperamus the SpartaOf a fervant of, 
by committing adultery with the wife 
of a Meifeniaii) caufes Into be taken^ 

»• 394. 

tnceladus, the giant, ii. 365. 
Cndius, the ftatuary, ii, 179. 364, 
Bndymion, the adytum of, , ii. 1 . 1 

■ the Ton of Aethlius» ii« 



Sphyfe> the daughter'of (Vcan, i. 134* 
£picradius> a vidtorious pugitift in the 

Olympic games, ii. 1 14. 
Epicrates, i. 276. 
Epidauria, i«207. 
Epidaurian kings, an account of, i« 

209. 
Epidaurians, a theatre of the, i. %x/^. • 
Epidaurus Periphetes, the fon of Vul* 

can, i. 136. 

■ . ' the fon of Pelop9, i. l«9«^ 
- acity oftheEleutherolaconeSf 



-, the fable of, explained, iii. 



3«5* 
Enneacrunos, a fountain in Attica, i, 

3«. 
Ennus, the poet, iii. 176. 
Enope, the city, i. 336. 
Eaudus, the Ton of Ancaeus, ii. 174. 
Enyalius in fetters, an ancient ftatue of> 

i. 297. 
Eoeae the great, verfes fo called, i. 139* 

179. 209. 341. iii. 189. 

verfes from^ iii. 85. 97. 

Elpenor, a picture of, iii. 185. 
Elyros, the city, iii. 144. 
Epaminondas* a remarkable viiion of, 

in a dream, i. 413. 
..*— ~— — .— ~ facrifices to Bacchus ami 

Ifmenian Apollo, i. 41 5. 

■ ■ > builds MeiTene, i. 4159 

416. 

' f particulars of, ii. 279. 
■ reftored Greece tofome 

degree of vigour, ii. 378. 

, a ftatue of, iii. 27. 
-, the tranfa^ionsof, iii« 



28-35. 



• (lain hy an Athenian 

at Mantinea, iii. 34. 
Epebolus, the prophet, i« 364* 
Cperaftus, the prophet, a vi^or in the 

armed Olympic courfe^ii. 133. 
iEpeus made a wooden ftatue of Venus, 

i. 1 88. 
■ mside the wooden horfe, accoid- 

ing to Homer, i. 219. 
, a pidureof, iii. 176. 
Ephebeum, a place fo called in Sparta, 

i. 294 
Ephefus, li. loo. 
Ephialtesj iii. 02. 
Sphori, the Spartan^ I tktt- 



1.319. 



• called Limera, 1*325. 



^pidote, thenameof a dsunon venerate4 

by the Spartans, i. 305. 
Epigoooi, the, warred on Thebts, iiu 

' 21. 

Epigram on the tomib of Pbytalus, i. 

108. 
Epimelides, i. 436. 
Epimenides, i. 287. ii. 295. 
Epimetheus, a definition of, iii. i4o» 
£pimides,oneof the Curetes, ii. 19. 
Epione, a ftatue o^ i. 214. 218. 
Epipyrgidia, a ftatue of Hecate fo callei!» 

with three bodies Joined in one, i. 

.222. 
Epiteles, the fon of iSfehynes, remark* 

able dream of, i. 413. 
Epitherfes, a viAor in the Olympic ani 

Pythian games, ii. 128. 
Epochus, the fon of Lycutgus, ii. 260* 
Eponymus the Spartan, i. 281. 
Epopcus, war of, againft the Theban% 

i. 150. 
Eraiinus, the river, i; 244. ii«30i. 

I derives its origin 

from the Stymphalus of Arcadia, i. 

,204. 
Brafus, the fon of Triphylus, iii« 

126. 
Erato, the nymph, ii. 344. 
Eredtheus, ftatue of, i . 7 7. . 
Erenea, the town, i. 13 1* 
Erpfus, a pidure of, iii. 179. 
Eretria, enflaved through proditiiiit» 

ii. 192. 
Ergatai, gods fo called; the ftatues of» 

ii. 3JI. . ■ ^ 

Eiginus, a king of the Orehomenians^ 

and eldeft fon of Clymenus, iii. 3 7*. 

86. 
E^oteles, a vi^or ia the Olympic do- 

Uchos^ ii. 97. 

ErishthontttSy 



m 
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Ifidttkonioi, dit §Mt of, «9laiiie<l> 

lit. 2M$, . 

SridaniM, tbt Wnkt «^ pradMct the 

(lack poplar* i\, 40. 
Sngoae» iht daughter of ^giftHut, i. 

Sriphyle, ii. $t. 30S. 

■ » the necklace of, iii. teo. 

■ , a piAureaff iil« 184. 
Srochuf, the city* iii. 108. 
kfxidtdes* tbe Athenian archoo» iii« 

116. 
trymanthtti»t]ierinr»ii, 17. 147. 305, 

306. 
JSfjthut At daughter of Geryon» iti. 

i4«* 
Erythne* the tUjt rulnt of, iii. 4. 
Brrthraei, the, refer their origin to 

£ry throsy the foo af Rhadaannthui, 

ii. 173- 
Xrythros, the fan of LaucoOi ii. 149. 
Eftx»tiZ99.44|. 
Steoelet, iii. 13. 
* the firft that filcrificcd to the 

Graces* iii. 80. 
tteoDicus^ ii. 9^ iii* f$* 
Etis, the city, t. '23. . 
Xu»chBi«, the daughter of tl^Iut, i. 

. 34'- 

Binephnus, the Spaitas, i. 348* 

Evagoras* i. ^79. 

> •" ■ Zanclmu, il. 77* 

Eualcis* a vidkorious ptigtiift in the 

Olympic games, ti. 13 1. 
Xiianieriony facrificed to aa to a god, )« 

167. 
tvander, thfc foo of Mercory, ii. ^57* 
Evanoridai, the wreftler, ii. 1074 
^ fuanthesj the pugilift, ii. 96. 
ftoanthes, tlxe fon of OenopioDy n^ 

Xubitfs, the (btiuTf, iii. 45. 

tuboea, i. i8a • 

liuhotut, a vidkor in lk€ Olympilf FMtfy 

fi. 107. 
I^ubulus, the (00 of darflUBor^ t. ti^* 
Eutampidas, ii. J 1 6. 
Euchenof, i. ia7* 
Ettchif, the ftataary, ii. x%t. 
Eucbinis, the ftatuary, ii. 9$. 
Eiiclet, arvidorin the Olympic <fdnteft 

of bosiogwith men, ii. 100. 104. 
Euclidea, the ftatuary, ii. 243, 
Ea«hilj tfaejcopheti iii* 13 6* 



Eoergitadas, a nebte Me^emsui, t. ^ff^ 
-*— *— -^ mtgrates to the moustaki 

Lyranit, i. 403. 
Eoefperitae, the, ape^Ie of Lybia, i« 

Ettippe, the daughter of Leucon, iii* 
80. 

Etiippua, i. 120. 

Eumachiu, his account of tiro laigtf 

ikttletont, iii. 271. 
Eti metes, i. 346. 
Eumeius^ the autherof ahifofy of C^ 

rinth, i. 134. ' 

' ' ' 1 vcrfcs of, i. 4J». 

the archited, ii. 57. 
' • the firit king of Patrie, ii* 

216. 
Eumolpia, a Grecian piece, of poetical 

compofition, iii. 114. 
Eumolpus, ftatue of, i. 77. 
Eunomus, the fon of Pryfanis, i. £68^ 
Euphaes, the fOn of Antiochus, i. 351' 
' '•■ r" , his fpeech to the Meflfeniansy 

i.355. 
" -» ,hii fpeech ttf the Meflicniail 

army, i. 358. 

^ > aod Theopomptft %ht witfl 

each other, i. 3(1. 
Eupheme, the outfit of the Mules, itis 

Euphemus, ii. ^t^ 

i— «« B, the oaf- of, ii. 6r. 

Euphorbua, the fon erf Altfhimacfttts, iW 

192. 
Euphorion Chalcideflfis, I. 199. iit# 

1^8. 
Efipolemus, t^e arehrte£l, !• i9t. 

, a viftor in the Olympir 
•ftadidm, ii..(^l. 
Eupolus, the TheiTaliati, ii. 6 1. ^ 
Euripides, fepnlehre of, i. 5. 

■ ■ '" ■■« — ' ftatue of, i. 57. 
Euripus, i. iiT. 

EMropas, the architeft, i. S97. 
Europe, the daughter of Ffaocait/ 1% 

Eurotas, the fon of Mylet, i. 249. 

■ ■ ■ S the river, i. 317. ii. j<Jo. 
Euryalus, ii. 1491. 

t———fi-, a ftatue of, i. 191. iii, 12^ 

- , a pidhire of, iii. 174. 
Eurybates, a viAor in wreftlin^^ In the 

Olympic games, ii. 32. 
< n .ia«a i r , a pidarc of, iii, X73. 

' 4r £tirfcl% 
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feiifyclct ina«ie t Uth for the Coriti- 
.. thians, i. i^j., . 
Euryclidcfj the orator, i. i6i. 
Eurycratcs, thcfon of Po*ydorui, i. 156* 
Eurycyde, ii. a. 
Eurydamut, a ftatue of, iii. 144. 
Eurydice, the daughter of«taced«mon, 
i.290. 

' * S the wife of PhiKp, ii. 50. 
Buiygaaea, the daughter of Hyperphas, 

iU.13. 
Euryleon, i. 36I. 
Euryleonida, a ftatue of, i. 3P4. 
Eurylochus, a piaure of, iii. igj. 
Eurymachm, a piAurc of, iii. 180. 
Eurynomus, the daemon, a pidure of, 

iii. 1S2. 
Eurypon, the fon of Soo», through hia 
renomi, caufed the Proclids td be 
called £urypontid«, i. 967. 
Eurypylus, the fon of Euaemon, par- 
ticulars of, ii. z:ii. ^ 

' =•, the fon of Telephus, 1. 

336. iii. 14. 
EuryiUienes, the fon of Ariftodemut, i * 

25 r. 
Euryilheus, i. 44J. 
Eurytioii, the centaur, ii. 216. 
Eurytium, a defolate place in Meffene, 

i.341. 
Eurytuf, eh« fon of Melaileust i. 546. 
Euftathius on Homer, a citation from, 

i". 333* 
EuteJidas, vi^er over boys in the 
Olympic quinquertium, ii. tj . 

futelidas, the ftatuary, ii. 113. ^ 
uthymenes^ a vi^or in wreftiihgiii 
the Olympic games, ii. 108. 
Euthymus, the Olympic: vidlor in box- 

ing, ii. i02. 
Eutychides, the ftatuary, ii. 88. gr. 
Bfccceftides, a .viaor in the Pythian 
conteft with the two-yokcd car, iii. 

J2p. 



3Sjf 



E A B L £ $ of the ancients* a fpecimen 
of the manner in which they are to 
he under Aood, iii* 221, ail. 

Feari a ftatue of, i. t4|. 

fifties, marine, found inthegreateft 
iibundance in the river Acht£»iit| i. 



ElaminiUs, the Roriian g^deralt ton. 

ne£ts the Achaians and Romans in 

a warlike league, ii. 186. 
' earneftly endeavours to take 

Hannibal alive, ii. 281. 
Flax, fine, within Elea, ii. 12. • 
Fortifications, thd, a place fo called itt 

Sparta, i. 286. 
Fortune, inftances of, the mutations 

flic caufes in cities, ii. 332. 
". ' -;■ 'I beautiful account off from 

Simplicius, iii. jii. 
Forum, Spartan, the contents of the, 

i. 283. 
Fountain, built by ThJligenea, i. 116. 
Fountains of Megaris, i, 122. 



% 



W*UI. 



G. 

C ABALES, a people fo called, I. 13 7, 
Cades, i. 105. iii. 1 10, 
Calatae, the, i. 418. 
Callus, the Roman fcnator, feparatet 
many cities froih the Achaic coun- 
cil, ii. 195. 
Canymedes, of what the image, iii; 

3ii. 
Carapammon, the Olympic pufifift;, 

ii. 65. 
Carates, the river, it. 382. 
Gate* facred, i. 165. 
Gate, teneatic, i. 148. 
Catheatas, the river, ii. 3 J4. 
Gauls, the, an account of their hraptioft 
intd Creece, i. 10 — 12. iii. ict 
—170. 
" ■ ' S remarkable from very early - 
^ periods for afting in defiance of laW 

and religion, iii. 357, 
Celanor, the fon of Sthcnela, i. 187. 
Cenetyllides, the, ftatues of, i. 4. 
' ^' ' > probably the two 

Venufes, the fupermundane and 
mundane, iii. 220. 
Geranthre, the town, i. 254- 
Gereatis, a city in Steily, ii. 70* 
Gcrenia, i, 319. 33 ^. 
Ceres conduced the Boeotian colony, 
ii. 172. ' 

Geronthrc, i. 319. 311. 
Geryon, i. 105. 443. 
Citiadas, the ftatuary, compofed Thtit 
fongs, and « hymn to Minerva, i* 
J02. 307. 

^^ OUu««i» 
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CljucCf r!ic fouatftinof, i. 142. 

chc Nrmph, ii. ;65- 

GlaucUs, the itaruarr, ii. iif. ii6. 

-y a ^idkor.ia the Olympic 
^mcs, iii. 119. 
■Gliucan, a v;A.>7 in th: Olymp'x per- , 

fc£lchdr,ot-racc, ii. 131. 
GUucus- tbe (on as ./^p^tus i. 345* 
■ ', thcftatuary* ii- 79. 
I , themer, ii«a!6. 

r-. '^''C Sp rr.a, ii. 268. 

■ ■ 'w , tiiefon ot Sifyph-js ii. 146. 

, a pi'-Virs of» iii. ^80. 

■ ■ , a d«nion 01 ihc fea, i;i. 4T. 
-— — , a M^Torio'n -pugilul in the 

Olympi" »amcs, ii. iir. 
. the Cl-.ian- rir Kilfcovcred the 

artof l"j .ierin.: iron, ui 14J. 
C.lVu, ll.c ruins of, iii. 41. 
Gijr-rpia. the t0vv>., i. ^12. • 
Gnaiho, t'.ic jVigili.V. ii. 106. 
Gnothis, the TljclV^l.aji, ji. 7i. 
God<i«ff?s, the giCAt, Ceres and Pro- 

fcrpme, ii. ^z--. 
Cods, the, called by the ancients a 
goUen chain, ou account of tiieir 
connc61ion with cacli other, and in- 
corruptible naiurejt ii;, 2-q. 

, proved frdm ind.ir'Jtallc autho- 
rity to have been fipcn in all any fte- 
ries, iii. 327. 

, Prodromcaii^ the meaning q(, 
iii. 27S, 

■, an account of thofe that w^jre 
called by the Greeks^ the twelve^ ' 
iii. 276. 
• Golden apt, the meaning of the, iii. 

, Gonaffa, the daughter of Sicyon, If. 

, 54. . • 

Gonippusy i. 414. 
rK>rgafu3, j. 4*4- • • • 

Gorgiaii, the Leoutine> a ftatue of, ii. 

134. iii. 151. 

. — , Plato's account 

of, iii. ^26. ^ 

Gorgophonc, the daughter of Ferfeus> 

» 250. 3^2. i 

Gorgus, the fon of Ariftfimeoet, i, 3 93, 
"'t a vi^W in the Olympic ^iir- 

quertium, ii. J26. 129- > 

Gortyna, ii. 17. . .♦ 

. Gortyriius, ,an appellati^a of iEfcula- 

piu», i. 168. * . .• J r ^ 



Gortynius, the rhrcr, il. 17* 31^. 
Gortyt the village, ii. 310. 

, the foH of Stymphalus, ii. 260* 

Graces, the* a grove facred to, i. 238. 
*--j according to Hefitxl, the 

daashtcrs of Japiier and Eurynomcy 
. jji. 8i. ■ 
————-, names of, ii. 
— — -, the dauehters of Aigle and 

the Sun according to Antimaclius, /^. 
Grais, the fon of Echelatus, i. 151. 
Grantarius, brazen ibitue of, i. 168. 
Grecian cities, that 6ppo£ed Xerxes at 

Thermopylae, an^numcratioa of the> 

iii. 1 54. 
Greece, misfortunes of, and war agaiitll 

the M.icedoniins, i. 70—78. 
— -, a ftatue of, ii. 130. 
■ ■ ■ " , the extreme imbecility of, in 

the one hundred and fixtieth Olym- 
. pi3d» ii. .2 1 1. 
decks, the, (hipwreck of, atCapha- 

reus, i. 200^ 
-, fuch as were formerly 

reckoned wife, concealed their wif- 

dom in aenigmas, ii. 269. 

-, employ mone ancient in- 



ftcad of more recent names in poetical 
c^ompofit»oos» ii. 2i^« 

Griffins, i. 6'). 

Uryllus, the fonof Xeno^hon, ii. 273. 
iii. 34. 

Gygcs, the fon of pafcylus, i. 398. 

Gymnafium, called Ptolemaeum, con- 
tents of the, i. 45. 

: in Elis, ii. 153. 

Gytheum> i. 3x9. . 

H.' 

HiEMONI^, a place in Arcadia, 

ii.359-- 

Haliartus, the fon of Therfander, iii. 80. 

■ . the city, iii. 74. 

HalicarnalTus, i.aj.^. 

Halice,' i. 242. 

Hallrrhothius, i. 58. 
, HfiLitaea, the fountain^ ii. t£o. 
I HfliiuiTa, the ifland* i. 23 7. 

Halmusi the fon of Sifyphu.', iii. Sr. 

Halus, a placeraArcadiay ii. 310. 
I'Hafmi the fountain, ii.ast). 
.;HMmih»]«' ii. ftSo.. . ... 

Hares, white^ ii. 293. 

'. ...Harmoftaif 
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Waripoftai> the prefedts, iii. 16. 

HafjSalus, i. 2^:. ii. ziy. 

Harpinnatc*^, the river, li. 148, 

Haipiune, the ruins of, tS^ 

Harplea, i. 31C." 

Hearth of the gods, called Piodromean, 
i. 121. 

Hccaerga, i. 127. 

Hccacrge, ii. 19. 

Hccataeus, the Milcfian, i. 332. j+T. 
ii. 260. 

■Hecate, why called Enodian, iii. 306. 

Mccatus, the prophet of the Lacedae- 
monians, i. 382. 

*■ " '- , a llrstagcm of, 

i. 399- 
He<ftor, a pii^ure of, iii. igo. 
Hegelaus, the fon of Tjnhenus, 1. 

194- 

Hcgcmonc, one of the Graces accord- 
ing to- the Athcniang, iii 81. 

jflegsfarchus, a vidorious pugihll in the 
Olympic games, ii. 119. 

Hcgefinous the poet, ve^fes of, iii. 63, 

Hegias. the Troezenian poet, i. 4. 

Helen, a bath of, i., 139. 

' , a pifture of, iii. 173. 

• , the rape of, fhewn to be fabu- 
lous according to Stcdchorus aud 
Plato, iii. 301. 

Helene, the defcrt iflatid, ii. 1^9. 

Helenus, apiduieof, iii. 174. 

Heiiaea, a place of judgment among 
the Athenians, i. 83. 
. HcJice, an .'^chaian city, ii. 181. 237. 

* •• fliaken from its foundation by 

an earthquake, ii. 239. 

Helicon, moun', the contents of. Hi. 70. 

Hcliflbn, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

— — -, the city, ii. I57. 

■ , the river, ii. 17. 324. 

Helius, the youngeftfon of ^erfeus^ i. 

Hellanicus, i. 14?. i?o. 

; ' , the Olympic Vj(5tor, ii. io6, 

Hellancdicai,or the judges of the Olym- 
pic games, ii. 25. 

Helianodicon, a place fo called in Elis, 
ii. 156. 

Hellas, once a part of Thcffaly, i. 316. 

Hellebore, two forts of, in Anticyra, 
iii. ^10. ■ 

HelLeaium, a place ia Sparta fo calledi 
X i> 2S6. 



Helps, a maritime Acl^aian town; i« 

255- 

, the ruins of, i. 321. 

Hcnioche, the daughter of Creon, UL 

22. 
^Hcra, the promontory, ii, 178, 
Heracle'a, the village, ii. 152. 
Heracieios, the torrent, iii. 21 r. 
Heiaclidse, the, contend for Argos atld 

l.acedaemon, i. 185. 

, the return of, i. 343. 

Hcraclides, ii. 64. * 

-, governor of the Delphi, iii* 

106. 
Hcraa, the city, ii. 313. 
Heiseeus, the fon of Lycaon, '/i. 
Hercules, i. 229. 
, particular* of the facrifice to 

him, i; 162.^ 
— , the children of, their return^ 



1. 171. 

> a ftatue and trdphy df, i. 279. 

— -, an armed ftattie of, i. 295. 
• -, the catife of his warring on 
Hippocoon and his fons, /^. 

■• is unjuftly treated by Augeas^ 

ii. 4. 

- warred upon Augeas., /3. 

■• flew the fons of A£l©r, ii. 

took and plundered Elis, ii. 6. 

-, one of the Cwetes, ii. 19. 

■ -, a large braien ftatue 6f> in 
Olyn^pia, ii. 78. 

-, a gymnafiilm and ftadium of| 



iii. 26. 

, one of \lnSk that are called 

the Idxi Dadlyli, iii. 42. * 

'- Riaocolouftes, a ihitue of; iii. 



55- 



ftirangling the dragdns, the 
meaning of, iii. 238. 

, the hero, defcended from a 

god of that name. iii. 292. 

, the fon of Alexander^ iii. if. 

-, a fountafn fo called, i. 231. 



Hcrcyna, the river, iii. 91, 92, 

Hermae, 1.-279. 

Hermaum, ii. 535. 

Hermes Agetor, a llatue of, il. 119. 

HermeHanak, a victorious wreftler ill 

the Olympic game*, ii. 133. 
■ • ' , a wrijtcr ©f elegies, ii« 

214. 216. 28 (. iii. 82. 
Hermias, eztra^ from the MS. Cam- 

• C c a iaacniary 
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mcntary of> on the Phaedra$> Ui. 

310. 334. 
Hcrmion, the Ton of Europt, i. 236. 
Hermioae, the davghterof Mcnelaus, i. 

185. 
— — — >« 

ftatue of, iii. 144. 
Hermione, the city, i. 236. 
Hermioaenfes, their mode of facrifice, 

i. 240. 
Hermogenei, the ftatuary, J. 140. 
Hcrmolychus, i. ^6. 
Hermon, the ftatuary, i 2SS. 

— , the architrdt, ii. 139. 

Herodcsy the archite^, i. 5^ iii. 19T. 
-, the Athenian, i. 137. ii. 

146. 224. 
Herodotus, i. 9S. 12$. 17R. 193. 123. 

25). 337. 442. iii. 194. 200. 202. 
• the Clazomenian) a ftatue 

of, ii. 132. 
Herpes, the armour of, according to 

Horner^ brazen, i. 257. 
Heroes, among men, the character. 

iftics of, iii. 229. 

, why called demigods, iii. 23 1, 
Herophile, tlie Sibyl, iii. 13 v 

-, Oracle of, ib. 



-, remarkable account of, 

from the MS. Commentary of Her- 

mias on the Phacdrus, iii. 357. 
Hcfiod, i 5^8.82. 125. i';2. 161. 211, 

ii. 294. iii. 59. 82. 119. 
■ ■ I , a brazen ftatue of, iii. 60. 

, a ftatu^of, iii. 66. 
> , a catalogue of the works of> 

iii. yr. 

, the meaning of an aflertion of, 

in his Catalogue of Women, iii. 

279, 
Hefperian regioni, the fecret meaning 

of the, iii. 295. 
. Hefperides, the meaning of the golden 

apples of the, ib* 
'Meftisea, the Euboean city« ii. 186. 
Hetoemocies, a ftatue of, i. 290. 
Hicctasy the fon of Arlftocrates, ii. 

164. 
Hieraf the city, iii. 13 1. 
Hiero, a vidor in the Olympic games, 

ii. 117.35*- 
Hierocxfarea, a Lydian city, ii. 82. 
Hieronymus, ii. 316. 

' Andrius, a vitllorious 



wrcftler in the Olympic games, ii. 

126. 
Hilotae, the, i. 315. 368. 
Himeraeus, the poet, iii. 178. 
Hippagoras, ii. 68. 
Hipparchus, i. 63. 
Hippafus flies to Samos, i. 171* 
Hippia, the goddefs, ii. ^65. 
Hippias, the fon of Pififtratusy i. 63. 
*' ' , the fophift, ii. 76- iii. 323. 
— — , the ftatuary, ii. 121. 
Hippo, the daughter of Scedafus^ iii. 

29. 
Hippocoon, i. 18^. 250. 
Hippocrates, the fon of Ariphion, iii. 

14.' 

— — — — , the phylician, iii. 107. 

— — , the brother of Epicydes, 

ii. 118. 

Hippocrene, the fowntain, i. i'*9. 

Hippodasmium; a building in Altis, 
ii. 66. 

Hippodamia, ii. 50. 142. 

Hippodrome, the, in Olympia* particu- 
lars of, ii. 145. 

— — — , the name of the forum ia 
Elis, ii. 156. 

- the, cf Apollo, iii. 212. 



Hippola, the city, i. 333. 

Hippolytus, i. 213. 

— — — , a grove of, i. 229. 

-, according to the Trocxe- 

nians, forms that conftellation which 

is called the charioteer, i. 230. 
HIppomachus, a viflorious pugilift in. 

the Olympic games, ii. 118. 
Hippomedon, foundations of the houfe 

of, i. 244. 
Hippomenes, i. 376. 
Hippon, the Elean pugilift, ii. 90. 
Hippofthenes; a vi^or in wreftling in 

the Olympic games, ii. 22. 
Hippotes, the fonofPhylas, i. 289. 
Hippothoon, i. 114* 
Hippothous, the fon of Cercyon, ii. 

262. 
Hippotion, ii. 76. 
Hiraeus, the city, i. 178. 
Holmones, the city, iii. 53. 
Hom^r, i. 5. 46. 64. 82. 92. tit, 

112. 151. 169. 172. 199. 2^9. 
. 225. 242. Z57. 269. 318. 330. 

33S- 336. 343. 4^9. 4**3» 424- 

426. 429. 434- 443* 444. "• 7. 

21. 
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21. arS. 40. 57. 7*' 99- 180. 237,. 
*44* *53- *S7- a69. 29*- 299. 
300. 3e6.309.312. 331. 342. 347. 

351. 35*- 367* 368. 373. 379- 
iii. 21. 3S. 43. 49. 58. 96— 9S. 
lo^. 117— 119. 131. 139. 149. 
»73- 175- i77i 17S. 182. 187. 197. 

209. '212. 

Homer never faw an elephant, i. 33. 
— —— , extra<Jt from his hymn to 

Ceres, i. 174. 

•t what he allude.s to by a people 

unacquainted with the fca, iii. 225. 
— — , meaning of the infernal rivers 

mentioned by him* iii. 2^2. 
— — , the meaning of a remarkable 

pafTage of, iii. 361. 

■ , author of the poem called the 

Small Iliad, iii. 309. 
— — > the blindnefs.of, fh'ewn to be 

fabulous, and .the meaning of it ex- 
plained, iii. 301. 
— — , that the Iliad and Odyfley of, 

are to be confidered as divine fables, 

iii. 300. 
— — , two lines of, in the Iliad, not 

underftood by any of his tranflators 

and modern commentator, iii. 298. 
-^ , a word of, in the fifth Iliad, 

how underftood by the Eleaits, iii. 

33O' 

■» a verfe of, i. 170: 179. 204. 
312. 36?. ii. 165. 243, iii. 39. 200. 
326. 333. 

■ )Verfesof,i. 142. 153. T96.212. 

2S3-3T5'3^-0- 359- "• »5- 74. 15^- 

i.g. 162. 2^3. 227. 247. ^58. 295. 

3TI. 323. iii. II, 12. 44. 65. 82. 

84. 90. 100. no, 172. 185, 186. 

249. :i90. 297, 2' 8. 300.313. 317. 

319. 322, 323. 340. 344- ^5i» 35a. 
'■ , from his hymn to 

Ceres, i. 42^. 
Horfe, a brazen one in Olympia, en- 
dued with the power of railing in 

living horfes the hippomanes, ii. 81. 
Houfe, among the Phliafians, called 

prophetic, i. 173 
Human life, the different ages of, qn 

the earth, correfpond to the order of 

the univerfc, iii 292. 
Humble men, according to Ariftocle, 

flatterers, iii. f}6o. 
Hyacinthia, i. 278. 
Hyamia, i. 377. 



Hyampolis, the city, iii. 108. 206. 
Hyantes, the, iii. 10. 
Hyanthidas, i. 145. 
Rybrilides, the Athenian archoni ii. 

110. . 
Hydra's heads, the fecrct meaning of 

the, iii. 303. 
Hydrea, the ifland, i. 237. 
Hyettus, the city, iii. 53. 84. 
Hygia, or Health, why called the 

daughter and wife of idculapius» 

iii. 237. 
Hyla;, a place belonging to the Mag- 

netae, iii. 193. 
Hyllus, the fon of the Earth, i. 105. 
, a victorious wieftler in the 

Olympic g^mes, ii. 123. 

-, the fon of Hercules, flain hy 



Echemus, ii. 261. 
Hylycus, the river, i. 231. 
Hypanis, the river, i 442. 
Hypapa, a Lydian city, ii. 82. 
Hypatodorus, the ftatuary, ii. 314. iti*- 

129. 
Hype n as Pifseus, T/^lor in the twofold 

courfe in the Olympic games^ ii. 22. 
Hyperbius, i. 81. 
Hyperboreans, a people beyond' the" 

Thracians, mentioned by Callima- 

chu8 in his hymn to Delos, iii. 254. 
Hyperea, the city, i. 225. 
Hyperenor, the Spartan, iii. 10. 
Hyperetes:, a king of the Troezenianf, 

i. 225. ■ 

Hyperion, i. 126. 
Hyperippe, ii. 2. 
Hypermncftra, the danglitcr of Danaus, 

i. I.^8. 

, a ftatuc of, iii., 129. 

Hyperochus, a Cumaean, iii. 135. 

Hyperteleaton, a place fo called in Spar- 
ta, i. 323. 

Hypfos, a place fo called' in Sparta, 
i. ^29. 

Hypfus, the city, ii. 257. 

Hyrieus, iii. 87, 

Hyrmina, the daughter, of Epeus, ii. 2. 

— , a city in Elea, ii. 4. 

Hyrnithium, i. 216. 

Hyrneiho, I'A, 

Hyrncthus, i.- 20^. 

Hyfgina, the plants, iii. 208. 

Hyfia, the city, ruins of, iii. 4, 

Hyfmon, a victor in the Olympic quin« 
quertium, ii. 911 
Cti JacchuSf 
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liVCCHUS, aftatuc of, hojdin; a torch, 
i, 6. 

Is^lmcnus, tht fon of Mars, iii» 83. . 

Jambli.husDe Myftcriis, beautiful ex- 
tract irom, iii. ?^2. 3ft I. 

lambrafus, the river,' ii. 175. 

lamidae, tlie prophets, li. 88. 

lanifcus, i. r;^. 

lafeus a pi»5lure of, iii/187. 

l^lis, the Nymph, ii. 152. 

lafius, one ot'the Curetes> ii. 19. 367. 

]a(ba, i. 143. ii. 51. 

lafus, i. 178. 

Ibyciis, i. 152. 

loarius, the father of Penelope, i. 284. 

3»7- 
IcaTus Hypcrefi*nfi5, i. 379. 
Icatius, a vidorious wrclller in the 

Olympic games, ii, 13^. " 
Icpus,. a vit:ior in the Olympic i^uin- 

qu ii.unn, ii. 1 13. 
Ifhth/ophjr^i, i. >>8. 
Iciuiis liie aichiteA, ii 3:;. 
Ida, the Nymph; ii. J65. 
■ ■*■■ ♦ — ■ t , the niolhcv of the 

Sibyl He roj)hile. iii 135. 
Idseus a vidtor in the Oiympic fta- 

dium, ii 117. 
Idas, the eldfft fon of Aphareus, i. 34a. 
— — , one pf the Curetes,'i|. 19. 
iJomeneus, ii. •7. 
il::i, the town i. 2 $. 
Iliad; the imall, the author of the, i. 

. 33'^- 

. ' ; iii. 176. 

Illyrians, ^Iratagem ct the, towatdsthe 

Mothoiia»an8, .i. 440. 
lineios, tiie ireanii g of the word ac- 
cording 10 Plaio Iii. zSq. 
Immar^^s, i. (it. 
Inachus, ^n Argive river, i. 184. ii. 

Incantation, curious account of, from 
a very rare Creek MS. ot rfeilus> 
iii. 24. 

Indus and the \^ile bree4 crocodiles, i. 

4'$- 

Ino. or<^clc of i. 334. 

. — , the fymbolicitl iignification of, iii, 

279-. . . ' 

J opu!^- the riyer. i. 148, 
I vriis a Sicilian cicy^ ii. 176, 



lolaus, the fon of the brother of Her- 
cules, ii, 167. 

, the Ton of Iphicles, ii. 28S. 

i the.Gymjiafium of, iii. 50. 

Ion, the fon of Eredlheus, ji. 164. 

— r, the fon pf Gargettus', ii. 15 i. 

, the tragic poet, ii. 176. 

lones, the aST^ins of, ruined througlv 
prodltion, ii. 19'. 

loniaiis and Achalans, the war between, 

, the, advent of into Attica, n» 
J 66. 



' — , expelled by the Achaians, 

ii. a 5 6- 
lophon, the Gnoffian, i. lor. . 
J<,>ppa. a city of the Hebrews, i. 441. _ 
Jordan, tlie river, ii. j[8. 
Iphiclui, \hf faiher of Protefilaus^ i, 

-4^3; . .... 

Iphicratcs, the fon of TiinotheuSj iii. 

33'-. '^ ' r 
IphidJimas^ the fon of Anterior^ i. 44^ , 

ii. 56. 
Iphimedea, a pi^ufe of, ill. 182. 
Iphinoc, i. < 16. 
Iphis, the fon of Alcclor, i. 184.. 
Iphitus eftabliftied. the games in Qlyn^-^ 

pia, ii. 10. 
Iphodann.ion, a building fo called in 

Altis, ji. 142. 
Ira taicen by the Lacedaemonians, i. 

IfiSgoras, i; 259 

Ifchys, the (on of Elatus, i. 210. iu 

250. • 

Ifis, an adytum. facred to, iii. 196. " 

, the Paneguris or, particulars of* 

. i6. 
— r-, the tears of, faid to caufe the Nile 

to irrigate the fields, iii. 197. 
— -. the meaning of this aflertion, iii. 

Ifis, the fame with Minerva, iij. 286. 
irmen;us, the fon of Apollo, iii. 25. 
Ifocrateft, llatue of. i. 49, 
Ifthmius, the fon of Gl^ucus, i. 346. 
^fthmus, Coripthian, topography of, i, 

16,. 
Ifthmus, the in Troezenia, i. 234.. 
lilorU, the (jaughterof Tirefias, iii. 24. 
lihsemencs, a picture of, iii. 173. 
^tonuSi ii. 2. 
■ the fon of Amphidyon, jii. \. 

78- 
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Juno, the nurfes of, i. 181. . ' 
•Juno, Oegophagus, i. 297. 
Juno, the tempk -of- among the Eleans, 

, a grove of, ii. a 5. 

, a fabk of, iii- 6. • 

. , called Numpheuomene by tht 

Piatsee^ifes^ ii>. 
, called Tele ia by the Plauecnfetf, 

'ii. - ■ ■• 

«— — , why rcprcfrnted holding in one 

of her hand i a pomcgranaicy iii, ^9 >. 

Jupiter, rcmarkaBlc Itatac of,!. 1 18». 

•. , a wooden ilatucof, with-thvee 



Jupfter, why -teprefeftted' with three- 
eyes, iii. 298. 

, Nepfune, and Pluto, an ac- 
cou .t of, from Proclus, iii. 284.."" 
Jupuers,theth>ee, mentioned by Pau- 
• faniftsy an «xpla;iation of, 16, 

. . R. ■ 

KING, the, among the Laccdaemo- 
"iriians/tow judged, i. 262. 
Knovledj^e, the whole of, comprehend- 
ed inrl^if-Jcntywlcdgc, ill. 358. 




an- ancient braasen ftatue «xf, 

man^ ftatuc« of, li. 7T*-^ 

ApefantiuSf i> '77* ' ' 
Apomyius, ibjQ- 
Elcuthcrius^ita ue of, i. %. 
-p Euanemus, the meaning of, 



iiu jb^ 

Hymethian. ftatucof,-i. 014. 

. B ■■ Lthamatas, a ftatue of, r. 35 J. 

1 LaphytVius, a grove of, iii- "9- 

t.. Lycaean. remarkable ttccoont 

of a grove of, ii ^46. ' 

■ ■ the Machinator, the ftatue of. 



1. 197. • ■ - 

Ml . m il Mellichius, (hewn to b« the 

fame with the daemon in the Orphic 

hypns, ni. 27a. 
. the ftatue of, i. 



189. 



34T. 



L.AB AX,.,the pugilift, ii. 90, ^ 
La'^d icu^, tlje fon of Polyiore, iii. i r. 
Labviias, the fon of Echeftratuj, i. 

2.3: ' ■ , 
Lacedsmon gave names to the Laconic - 
* region and inhabitants, i. 2.;9. 
^, the anceftqr of ^atreus, 

ii. 2 7. • _ ^ 

LacednpjTionian kings, an accounfcf the 

moil ancient,, i' -50, 251. ' 
Lacedj^noiiians, the, collect an army 

ag.iiaft ih- Thebans, i. 261. 
i — —. , march to battle, 

wi h the melody of pipes, the lyre 

and the harp, i. 3 3. 

, the manner in 



Moiragetes, a ftaiuc of, ii. 

Orkios, a ftatue of, ii, 73. 
Panellenian, i. 2,21:5. 

Parnethiin, i. 94. 

Phyxiua, iii 29". 

why called ^»a and ^w*, iii. 



I why rcprefented with a fcep- 

tre, iii 2 m). 

>, why called Polieus, ii;. 239. 

terrcftrial, ftatue of, i. ^41. 

. Moft high- ftatue of, i6. 

— ■ -- evinc'.d his approbation of the 

art of "Phidias, ii. 3?. 
. -r-, why fo many nations have 

afferted that he was born and cdu- 

'c^tcd iimong them, iii. 313. 



wh'ch they commenced hoililities 

aiiainft 'he Meflenians, i. 347 — 350» 
. ^ put to flight by 

the Mellenians i. 361. 
'— — •, lead an army 

agaiijft Ithome,xi. 366 
— ^, particulars of the 

battle between them and tlic Mqf- 

fenians, i. 36^^, 367. .^. 
'• , the conduit of, 

towards the Meflenians, i. 317. 

' — , fubvert Itlionf^e, 



/^. 



Achfiian?, ii 20 1. 



, vanquUhed by t|ie 



-^, attack^ Msgafo- 



polis, ii. 3-9. 
Lachares. i. 71. 
Lacida,'the town, j. 108, . 
Lacius, the hero, grove of, /i, 
Lacrates," the archite^, ii.' 139.* 

C c 4 tacratesj. 



so* 
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Iacretet» the co«MMii4er of the Mto* 

liaos, iii. 157. 
Ladui the ftitue of, i. iSS. 
— y the ftadiujD, ii. zSa. 
Lade, the ifland, i. 104* 
Ladocusy the Ton ef Echemui, ii, 359. 
Ladon, the river, ii. 17. 151. 298. 

3^5- 
Ijeasy the architcA, i. 297. 
■ , the fon of Cypfelusy ii. 262. 
]!^ias» the fon of Ozylus, ii. 9. 
I^aidas, a vi£^r in the Pythian pan- 
cratium, iii. III. 
Xaius, the fon of Lahdacut, iii. 1 1, 
I^alichmion, a place fo called in the 

Elean Gymnafium, ii. 15$. 
J«amedon, tranfaflions of, and of others 

^hat reigned in Sicyon, i. 151* 
I«amia, i. 223. 
J^ampl'y vrdtor in the Olympic qum- 

quertium, ii. 22. 
Lamps, ever-burning, a large account 

of, iii. 245—2-7. 
Lampus, the fan of Prolaus, ii. 5. 96. 

f , a ftatuc of, ii. 131. 

Lamus, the river, iii. 72. 
Lancea, the fountain, i. 31 3* 
Laodamas, iii. 13. 
I^odice, the daughter of Ag^penor, 

ii. 26r. 
Laomedon, a pidlure of, iii. 179. 
|<aonome, the mother of Amphitryon, 

ii. 286. 
Laphais Fhliaii^s, the datuary, i. 

162. ii' 246. 
Laphas, thp Argive, a trophy of, u 

196. 
I^aphrius, the brother of Caftalius, ii. 

Lapiihz, the, ii. 28. 
Lapithaeum in Taygetus', i. 3 x6. 
LariiTn, the tower, i. 203. 
Xariffut; the river, ii. 163. 21 a. 
Larymna, th? daughter of Cynus, iii. 

5*- 

f , the city, 111. ft. 

Las, a city of the EleutheroU9pnet, i. 

319.329. 
Lafius, ii. 149* 

^ailcatidas, a vi^or in the Olympic 
k wr^ftling) ii. ICO. 
^atona. adfniraU'e account of, from 

the MSS. Schol. of Prociut on the 

Cratylus iii 281. 
|fav)g)iter, whi^ conceals fom^ npxloui 



defign, called by Homer, SardooUst 

iii. I49-. 
Lauriam, i. i. 
Lcma, the harlot, i. 63 . 
Learchus of Rhegium* the ftatuaryt i* 

304. 
Lebadea, the city, tti. 91. 
L^ades, iii. 91* 
Lebena, a Cretan city» i. 21 f« 
Leches, i. 1^8. 
Lcdon, a Phocic city, iii. 106. ro8, 

198. 
Leitus, iii. 91. 
Leleges,. the, ii. 169. 
L«le«, i..ii6. 338. 
— , the fir ft Laconian king, i. 249, 
Leochares, the ftatuary, it 68. ii. 60. 
I^ocydcs, ii. 27^, 277. 
Leogonfs, the fon of Prodes, ii.'i7$« 
Leon, the fon of Eurycrates, i. 256. 
-— -, a viftor in the Oivmpio gamesi 

ii.91. 
Leonidaeum, the building, ii.4^ - 
.Lconidas, i. 2$ 8. ^ 

■ ■ oppofcs Xeraei at Thermo* 

pylK, i. 260. 
— - is compelled to abdieate the 

kingdom, i. 267. 
H I y a vidor in the Olympic race, 

ii. 120. 130. 
LeoQtifcus, a vi^or in the Olympic 

games, ii. 89. 94. 
Leootomenes, the fon of Tifamenuc, 

ii. (81. 
Leofthenes and his children, a pidure 

of, i. I. 
■ I ■ . chofen general of the forces 

agairftthe Macedonians, i. 71. 
Leotychides, king of the Spartans, aU 
^ ways vidiorious, i. 269. 
Lepreate, the, i.27r. 

., . . ■ , . ., what they relate, ii. ij. 

Lepreos, a town of the Eleansy ii* 12. 
Lcpreus, the fon of Peigeus, /^. 
Lerpa, the fountain, i. 146. 
Lemaean myl^ries, faid to hav.e been 

inftitutcd by Philammon, i. 245. 
Lefche, a building in Delpbos, iii. 172. 
Lefcheus Fyrrhaeus, the poet, iii. 174, 

175- 179- 
Leila, the village, i. 208. 
Lethe, the water of, iii. 93. 
Letrini, a town in Ells, ii. 1524 
Leucalia, the river, i. 433. 
Leucippidesi the, i. 290. 

^eucippus. 
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Lcueipp«s> the fon of Perieiti, i. 335. 

342. 

, thefoa of OenomauSy ii. 
298, 299. 

LeucoDf iii. So. 

Leuconiat the fountain, ii. 36 1« 

Leu^ra, i. 319. 335. 

Leucyanias, the river> ii. 147. 

Libethrius, the fououin, iii 79. 

Lihon^ the arxhited, ii. z^. 

|L.ibya alone produces terreftrial creco- 
dileiy i. 215. 

X)bye» the daughter of Epaphus, i. 
130. 

Licetus, iii. 245. 

Lichas, his interprttation of »b ora- 
cle, i. z$6, 

Lilaety tlie city, iii. 108. 

■ ■ , one of the Naiades, and the 
daij^hter of Cephiflus, iii. 199. 

Limera, i. 3'9. . 

Limon, thefoa of Tegeates, 11.379* 

Linus, the poet, ii. 294. 

■ , the fon of Urania, 

iii. 64. 

,• called Oitolinos, iii. 65. 

■ >. , a foDg fo called by the Greeks, 
and which was denominated by the 
Egyptians, Maneroon, iii. 65. 

Liparaei, the, a colony of Gnidians, 
iii. 13^ r 

Locri Hypocnemidii, the, iii. 109. 

JU)crus, the ftatuary, i. 21. 

tiocul^s, i. 69. 

Lophis, the river, iii. 77. 

Lous, the river, i. 435. 

Love venerated by the Thefpians be- 
yond all the goas, iii. 59. 

Loxi, i. 99. 

Luclan, extradt from the Cataplus of, 
iii. 249. 

Lucina, the daughter of Juno, accord- 
ing to the Cretans, i. 49. 

t - i ■ ■ , called Eulinon by Olen, ii. 

3 CO. 

n ■ , the mother of Love, according 

to the poet Olen, iii. 59. 
Lupias, an Italian city, between Brua« 

dufiuni and Hydrus, ii. 1 39. 
Lutrophoros, the name of the priefleft 

of Venus, i. 164. 
Lycaon, the fon of Pelafgus, particulars 

of, ii. 254. 
Lycas inftituted a chariot race, ii. 87* 
us, the mountain, ii. 344. 



Lyceas, wbat he ailerCft in kis vcrfes 

i. 188. 
■ ■ , the hiftorian, i. aox, 
Lyceatae, the city, ii. 257. 
Lycittus, a vi^or in the Qiympie 

horfe-race, ii. 87. 114. 
Lycius, the ftatuary, the foaof MyroB9 

ii.67. 
Lycomedes, the fon of Apollo, by Far- 

thenope, ii. 174. 
■' ' ' ' ', the foQ of Creon, « pic- 
ture of, iii. 174. 
Lycomida, i. 62. 
Lycorea, the city, iii. 117. 
Lycormas, a vidlor in the Pythian cea* 

teft with the vaulting colt, iii. 121. 
Lycortas, the Megalopolitan, ii. 190. 

306. 
Lycorus, the fon of Apollo, iii. tiy, 
Lycofura, an Arcadian city, the fir^ 

that the fun beheld, ii. 3(^4. 
Lycurgus, i. 253. 

-, the ftatue of, i. 294. 
^ changed the cuftoa of 

facrilicing a man by lot, to th« 

fcourging of young men with whips, 

i. 301. ii. 749. 

the* fon of Aleus, ii. »6o. 



Lycuria, a place in Arcadia, ii.' 297. 

Lycus, the fon of Pandion, i. 339. 342. 

^ve ora- 
cles, i. 394. 

Lycus, a vi&or with the vaulting horie 
in the Olympic games, ir. 122, 

, a king of Thebes, iii. ij, 

, the prophet, iii. 136. ^ 

Lydiadas> a commander of the Mega- 

, lopolitans, il. 276. 

— f king of the Megalopolitan»| 
ii. 318. 

Lydians, Pcriic, iii. 324. 

Lygdamist a vidior in the pancratlitm 
in the Olympic games, ii« 22. 

Lymax, the river, ii. 351. 

Lynceus, i. 178. 206. ^^42. 

. — ►-« — , a ftatue of, iii. 129, 

Lyrcea, i. 206. 

Lyre us, a ftatue of, on a column, i. 
207. 

Lyfander, tranfadions of, i. 262. 

■■ •> faid to hive feen Ammon in 

a dream, i. 30:. 

— — -, a ftatue of, ii. 93 . 

1 particulars of, iii. 74— 



76. 



Lyfidice, 
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^jfi4toe» Ihe duighter of Petops, ii.- 

2*6. 

Lyiimachttt throvm into a 4en wklk » 

Hon J i. 24: 

■ ^ ■ . ■ < , ^ particulars of, i. 25—28* 

Lyfippe, the wife of Prolaus^ ii. 5. 

Lyfi ppus« (he ftadury , i«.i6i, 162.' 

/ ij. 85, 86. 96, 97, 126. i33..m. ^ig. 

— — — , a viftorious wnftlcr in the 

Olympic fftmci, ii 131. - 
Lyfivs^ a ft-uuc fo called, i, 140. .» 
• Lyfon, the painter, i 9. 
J-yfus, the i^tuary, ii. iji, 

• .'" M. * 

MAC ARBUS, tite ibn of ^olus; 
• hi. 215. 

- * ■ m> , ' ' n' Lycaon, 

11.256" '. • • 

Macaria^.the city, ii. 257. 
— . ■ y the fountain, i.'9^r- 
MacliKrion, ii 2^9. . 
^achaiiidas, the tyrant, i.422. 
}>Axandtr, the river^ i, 148. ii..266. 

3oS. . 
Mxnatua, the citf , ii. 257. - 

Mxra, a part of. the plain Argot, ii. 

26S-. 

.. , the daughter of Atlas> il« 283. 

»i I ' , a pi^ure of, iii. 187. 
Mjcrae, the town, ii. 233. 
Msefis, the archited, i. 297.. 
' Magic' of the ancients founded on a 

theory no lefs fubiime, than rational 

and true, iii. 302. 
Magiir'un, an account of a, among the 

Lydiaas, ii. 82. ' 
"Magnefii, the, i. 32T. 
Ma^netidac, the gates, ii. 170. 
M-<lei», iii. 29. 
Mai his, the river, ii- 735. 
Maloeras, the river, 'ii. ?3^. , 
Maltho; an inclofure in the Elean 

Gymnafium, ii. 154.. 
Mai>) the dream of a ihadow accoi:d« 

in^ to Pindar, ^ii. 350. 
Manticltis, i. 40. 4 ^. 
Mantinea the city, ii.2f;7. 
Mantinenfcs, particulars, of the en- 

-gagement of ihe, againft the Lace- 
. dftinonian^, ii. 276. 
« , the wars of thcj ii. 270, 

*71' 



Manto, .the daugbtw of Tirefias, tblt 

feat of, iii. 22. 
Maratha, a place in Arcadia, it*-J2^» - 

Marathon, the town, i. 95- 

Mardor.ius, the fon of Gobrias, a fta^ 
tue of, i. 28r. iii. 9 

Marion^ a vidor.in the Olympic pan- 
cratium, and in wrreftling, ii. 64. 

Mirios, the town, i. 319 322. 

Market-place of the Athenians,, con- 
unts of the., i. 45. 

Marpeifa,.the wife of Meleagcr, i. 

3+-- . * . 
Marpeffus, the city, iii. 134, 
Mars Envalian, i 294. ■ 

I' *'> ■ ' , the meaning of, iii. 
306. 
Gunaikothoias, a'ftatue of, ii; 

-368. - 

Therita, a ftatue of, i. 3 1^. 

Marfyas, the pipes of, it.'i56i< • 
■ » • — , ^-pi^rc of, iii. 188. 
Martiora, a wild beai^ fo chilled by thdr 

IndiinSv iii. 46. 
Mafes, an .\rgive city, i. 242. 
Mauri, i. 9"^, 

Maufolus, ii29K* ' 

Meciea. ii. 5 i; 
Med«»on, the city, iii. io8» 
Medeficalfte, a pidure of, iii. 175. 
Medon, the fon of Codrus, ii^ 167* 
Medontidse. 4he, i. 376. 
Medus, i. 143. 

Medufa, golden head of, i. 57. 
— — , particulars pf, i. 195. 
— — / a pidtnre of; iii. 17^. 
Mcizacles, the architeA, ii, 139. 
Megalophapes, the difciple of Arce^ 
filaus, and preceptor of Fhilopoemca, 
ii.^70. ■ 
Megalopolis, ii 315. 
--_, — „ — ,— ., when firft -inhabited, IL 

Mcgapenthes, the fon of Proetus, i* 

i79-- 
-7-^ — • • ' • , the foa of Menelaus, K 

Mcgara, the wife of Hercules, a pi^tttri 

ot\ iii. 1^4. . .«Li 

MeG;areus, the fon of Neptune, i. n6^ 
Ms^es, a picture of, iii. 174, 
Mciiichos," the river, ii. 222. 
Milxnac: the, ii, 257. 

» the city, ii. ^515. 

MelaeneaS) the fon of Lcyaon, f&. 

Melampos^ 
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Mclajupos, the fon of Amythaon, i. 

184.44]. ii. 296.^65. ';■ 

Melampus and Bjas^ the race of, i. 

1S4, i^q. 
Mclan, the fon of Antafus, i. T46. 
— . — :-, the fon of Neptune, ii, 176. 
— — , the river, iii. V9. 
Mclane, the dA^ghtcr of Cephifllis, 

iii. 117. 
Melancu^j i. t^x. 

Melanges, a plice in Arcadia, li. 2^5 
Mclanion, ii. 51. 
Mclanippus, a beautiful loniaiS, had" 

ponnedlion with Comsetho; a prielt- 

efs of Diana, in the temple of the 

^oddefs, iii. 220. 
— - — . , the fon of Mars and Tri- 

tia, ii- 231. 
Melanopus, the Cum?ean poet. ii. 19, 
^f^elanihus, the fon of Andropompus, 

i. jS6. ' • 

Mejas, the fon of Antaflfus, ii. 54. 
Melea, the pro:7iontory, 1. 324. , 
Meleager, i. 156- 
■ ■ ■ ■ <• - , a piiSturc of, iii. 189. 
M^les, ihe river, ii. j85. 
Meliaftae, the, ii. 265. 
J^eliccrte, iii. 80. * 

'Melitides, gates Co called, i. 6^. 
Memblaurus, i. 25 r. 
Memnon, a pidure of, iii. 190. 
3VIeinnonides,"the birds, i6, 
^en, why fometimes demanded as a 

raciifice by oiacles; iii. 306. 
Meiischmus-, the ftatuary, ii. 218. 
Menalcas, a victor in the Olympic 

quinquertium, ii. r30. 
IVJ2i:a!cilas, inferior in perfidy to Cal- 

iJcrates, ii. i V7, 
• raiies a war between the 

Acfiaians and Lacedaemonians, "li. 

202. 
Menan<ler, the Ton of Diopithcs, fe- 

pulchre of, i. 5. 57. 
Mendaeus, the-ftatuary, ii^ 78. 
Mcnclaus, ii. 227. 

. , a pidiire of, iii. 173. 

Meneptolemus, a vidtoriouS boy in the 

Olympic race, ii. 126. 
Men$llraius, iii. 58. ' 
Menigas, a po^m fo called, iii. 12. 
Menodorus> the jlaiuary, iii. 60. 
Mcnophanes, i. 325, 
.^lentas, ii. 329. 



Mercury,' gymnafium of, 16.' 
Mercuiy DiolJos, a ftatuc of, ii. 24.% 
• — Forenfis, a ftatue of, i. 184- 
— — ,-why called Forenfis, — why ' 

faid to be the fon of Maia, Tht 

guardian of gymnaftics, mulic, and * 

drfciplines, iii. zgi. 
— « — ■ — •; judicial, i. 42. 

', a ftatue of, ii. 210, 

" — — ' ' ' " , dedi*'- 

cated by PinJar, iii. 37. 

— ; ^- Polygius, a ftatue of, i. 229;'^ 

Pl-onaoi. a l>atue of, iii. 22, 



■^-^ — ■~l*ropTlaetJS, i 6t 

, why the ftatues of, were of 

a fquare figure, iiil 293. 
- — '■■■ ■■*, "why a ftatue of, was an 

crcdl penii on a bafis, iii. 330.'/ 
— , why'reprefcnted with a raja 



by his fide, iii. zJ-d- 
. Mefoe, the city,, i 98. 

Me late us, a ftatue of Uacchus fo calle3^' 
ii. 22^. 

Meli'a, the city, i.3^7. 

Mcilapics, the fountain, iii. 49. 

Melfatis, the city, li. 2r6. ' 

Metleis, the fountain. 1.314. 

M'effene. the daughtcrof Triopas;i.33?, 

— — , fituatcd under Jrhorae, i-339, 

■ — , the manner >n which it was 

taken, iv420.' 

Meffrnianf, caufe of their quarrelling 
with'the Lacedaemonians, i.3i^6. 

■ , the, affairs of, in a caU* 

mitous condition, i. ^6;. 

and Laceda?monians war 

on each o;h;r in the fifth year of 
the reign of Arift:)demus. Parti- 
culars or this war, i. ;68 371. 

■_ •■ , rcvo:t from the Lace- 
daemonians, i. 379. ■ 

' : light againft the Lace- 

dasmr-nians at Dera, i. 3S0. 

' • and Lacedaemonians, par- 
ticulars of an engagement between 
them, near the monumentof Carpus. 
1.381-^384- 

'■ , the., vanqu'ihed by the La- 

cedxmonians, i. .fS. " 

B , particulars of an en- 
gagement between them and the 
Acarnanes, i. 409. 

. dri^ren by the Lacedae- 
monians from ^Jaupadas, i. 4ti, 
Mcflcniansa 
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MeflcnianSf the, exiled from Pelopon* 
Aefus for nearly three hundred years^ 
I 417. . 

■ > forum of the, ^nd iti 
contenUy i. 426. 

■ , invited by the Thebani 
Co return to Peloponncfut, i. 412. 

-, warlike ftratagemof^ 



I. 4»9- 
Meflenic wart particulari of the, i, 

McteUust the Roman general, tranf* 

anions of. ii. 186, 1%^. 
— — — — — — — — wan 

fn Andifcus, ii. 20 r. 
■ invites the Achaians to roalte 

a league with the Romani, ii. 2P)# 
^ Metliona the town- i. 23$. 
Meth ipus, the Athenian, the author of 

myiteries, i 340. t 

Methydrium, the city, ii, 2s7. 338. 
Meaoche, a piAure of, iii. 176. 
Micon, the painter, i. 45* 47< ii* lOO. 

278. 
'■ the ftatuary ii. 118. 

the orator, i. 161. 

Midea. thexity, i. 178.208. 

* ' ' ' deftroyed by anearth- 

quakje, ii. 239. 

Midias, iii. 157. 

Milefians, the, particulars of the ori- 
gin of, iii. 1C8. 

Miletus, the commander of the Cretan 
flaet, /^. 

Milo, the wreftler, particulars of, ii. 1 24, 

Miltiades, the Athenian archon, i. 
405. ii. 348. 

• 't the firft that benefited 

Greece in common, ii. 377. 

Mimnermus., the poet, iii. 64, 

Minerva, the daughter of Vulcan and 
the lake Tritqnis,* i. 41. 

, ftatue of, that fell from hea- 
ven, i. 75. 

— ■• , golden lamp of, ii. 

■■ the wall of, ii. 232. 

- Pania, the ftatue of, i. 109. 
— — Pares, a ftatue of, i. 310. 

, called Folias and Sthenias by 
thC'Troezcnians, i. 224. ^ 
■ Pronaoi. a ftatue of, iii. 22. 

• Sophronifter, iii. 24. 

- , called Siga in the Ph«nician, 
;*nd^Sai8 in the Egyptian tongue^ 
lit* 27. 



MinerrsfZofteria» iii. 38* 

, a dcnnition of the nature of, 

iii. 223. 

■ rifin^ from the head of Jupiter, 
the meaning of* iii. 239. 

— — , why called Ergane, iA. 

i the meaning of the fpear and 
ihJeldof, ii, 

— ., why called Phofper, the Sa- 
viour, Calliergos, a vii^in, Aigio* 
chos;. philc^ophic, philopolcmlc, Vic- 
tory ^ and Health, iii. 14 r, 242. 

■ ' -, remlrkable addition to the 
celebrated infcription on the ftatue 
of, in an Egyptian temple, from 
Proclus, iii. 287- 

, why Phidias placed a cock 

on her helmet, iii. 3 ;o. 
Minoa, the promontory, i. 327. 
Minos, i. 79. 253. 
and Rhadamanthus, intellediial 

heroes, iii. 2^1. 
Minotaur, the fable of the, explained, 

iii. 237- 
MinyaS) the fon of Chryfcs, iii. 84. 
— , the trcafury of, iii. 88. 
— , the poem, verfes from, iii. 

181. {89. 
Mirror, a remarkable account of one 

in Arcadia, ii. 343. 
Michridates, iii. 17. 
Mnafeas, the Cyrenean, ii. l^at. 

■ -— , the racer, ii. 135. 

Mnafinous, i. 309. 

Mnemofyne, the water of, iii. 93. 

Mnenbulus, a vi£lor in the Olympic 

ftadium, iii. 203. 
Mne(imachus. ftatue of i. 799. 
Mneftheus, the fon of Peteos, i. 207. 
Molione, the wite of Adlor, ii. 5. 
^ , , . , , the im- 
precations of, ii, 
Mojoili, the, an ambufti of, detected 

by the braying of an afs, iii. 15Q. 
Moloftus, the river, ii. 338. 
Moipadia, fepulchre of i. 4. 
Molpia, the daughter of Scedafu^ iii« 

29. 
Molpion, a vidor in the Olympic 

games, Ii. 96. 
Moluris, the rock, facred to Leuco* 

thea and Palacmon, i, 1 52.' 
Monuments, heroic, of Pirithous, The^ 

feus, Oedipus, and Adraftus, i. 9a. 
Moooi 
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Moon, ihCf why faid t» be drawn by 

two bullsy iii. 222. 
— — — -, why reprefeoted drawn by 

a mule, .r^i 317. 
«• , why reprefented with 

horns 00 her head, iii. 329. 
Mopfus, the.fon of Ampjx, ii. 51. 

— , the foo of Rhacius, ii. 171.. 

Moiher of die Godi, a ftatuc of, of 

Parian ftone, i. 427. 
Mothon, the rock, i.439. 
Mothone, the harlot, i6. 
— — --, the city, given by the Lace- 
demonians to the Nauphenfes, t. 

407. 
-, during the Trojan war called 

Pedafus, i. 438. 
Mountain Alefium, {1.275. 
■ - Ama, I, 329. 

-' Anchefmus, i. 95. 

— — — Anchilia, ii. 2S3. 

— Apefas, i.176. 

Arachnseus, i. 208. 

— — — Artemiiium, i. 206, 

' —- — Atlas, i. 99. 

— Boreum, ii. 360, 

■ Cercyius, iii. 44. 
•— H.- Chaon, i. 204.. 

■ — Cithaeron, iii. 5. 

— — — — Chelydorea, ii. 294. 

— Cnacadius, i.329. 

— — ~ Cnacalus, ii. 304. 

— — Coccygius, i. 242. 

'■ Corycus, iii. 135. 

■ - ' — Cotylion, ii, 352. 

— — Crathis, ii. 243. 29 X* 

— Crelius, ii. 361. 

■■ " ' Cronius, ii. 61. 

— — Cyllene, ii. 259. 

* — ■ " abounds with white 

black-birds, ii. 293. 
Cynortium, 



215. 



-*•' Elaion, ii. 352. 

*-■■ Euboea, i. 180. 

— Eva, i. 426. 

■* '• ' - Cerania,' i. 128. 

Gerontcum, ii. 29. 300. 

^— — ' — Helicon, the moft fertile of 
all the mountains in Greece, iii, 6z. 
— — ' — Hym^ttus, i. 94. 

— Ida, ii, 173. 

'-. . — Ilius, i. 329. 

— — Ithome, i. 363. 43*. 
Mountains, lunar, the, of an imraenfe 
heightjiccof difif w Ptokay, iii. ^64, 



Mountain of Panellenian Jupiter, i. 222. 

— — . Lampea, ii. 306. 

" Laphyftion, iii. 79, 

— — -— Lapirha, ii. 13, 

Laryfium, i. 321. • 

— — ' ■ Latmus, ii. ». 

«— Libethiius, iii. 79, 

• — Lyconc, i. 204. 

— Macria. ii. 180. 

— Msenalius, ii. 340, 

— Mycale, ii. i^. 

» the Nomii, ii. 347. 

Ottxis, ii. 286. 

— — Oftracina, ii. 281. 

Pad, i. 97. 



— Parncs, i. 94. 



— — Parnon, i.248. 

— Panhenius, ii.265. 

— — — — Pentelicus, i. 94, 
■ - ■- ■ Phalanthum, ii^337. 

— ' — Phqloe, ii. 320. "^ 

^ Pica, ii. 180. 

— Pontinus. i. 244, 

— Ptous. iii. 51. 

" Ruporthmus, i. 237. 

^- — Saturuian, ii. i^i, 

— Saurus, ii. 147. 

— — - — Sciathis, ii. 286. 
— — — — Sepia, ii. 292. 
-— — , the Summit, ii. 179. 
■ - — Supreme, iii. 41. 

— — Thaumaiioii, ii. 33^?, 

. . — Tilphuflius, iii. 76. 

— - — — Titthion, i. 210. 

— Trachys, ii, 285. 

— • — - — Typaeus, ii. 16. 

-, called Various, i. no. 

Mountains, Aroania, ii. 296. 
— — , the Ceraunii, ii, 67. 
Mummius, the Roman general, ii. 27. 

' dedicated a braien ftatue of 

Jupiter in Olympia, ii, 72. 

■ leads an army againft tk^ 
Achaians, ii. 205. 

— routs the whole army of the 

Achaians, ii. 208. 

••- throws down the walls of 

the cities that warred on the Ro« 
mans — ^puts an end to .their demo- 
cratic government — eftablilhcs in its 
ftead oligarchies — and lays a tri- 
bute on all Greece, ii..2i0. 

Mufsus, i. 39. 

■ compofed a hymn to Ceres 
for the Lycomedsj i. 339. iii. 119. 

Mufyeusy 
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Mufsusy the Ton of Antiophemus^ itt. 
114. 

— — , the prophet, iii. 136. 
MulVst only thrre, aca>rding to the 

fons ot Alocus, iii. ^3. 
Mufus, an account of ihe, from the 

NiSS. Schol. of Proclus on the Cra- 

tyii:s- ill. m8. 

-, ihcibtuary, ii. 71. 
MycaleUus, the city, ruins of, iii. 42. 
Kiycrnae dcftroycd by the Aigives 

through envy, i. 179. 
•— — , ruins of > i. i"7- 
M.yccDC, the daughter of Inachus, i. 

'•79- 
Myiajjrus, the hcro; ii. ;i4. 
Wybon, the river, ii. 338. 347. 
Mylcs, the foil of Lelez, i. 249. 3 'S. 
' I , the til ft that 

invented a hnnd-mill, i. 314* 
MynduS; i. 2a;. 
Myones, the, ii. 1^8. 
Myoiiia. che city, iii. IT5* 
Myron Pricncniis celebrated the Mcf- 

fenic war iu profc, i. 353. 
•*-^ wrote heroic verfes 

and elegies, iii. 12. 
, the lUtuary, i. 65. azz. ii. 87. 

i07,*io8. 120. iii. 66. 
Myropolis^ a porch in Arcadia, ii. :2'6. 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of Ocnomaus, 

a ft.ituc of, ii. 27. 
m .., the for. of Mercury, parti- 

culars of; ii. 28'$. 
Myrtotilcj, ii. 328. 
Myrtoon, the lea. ii. 2S9. - 
Mys,' the carver, i. 80. 
Kyfacujn, the, ii 2^0, 
Myiius, I. 240. 
Wyfus, i. J04. 
. Ivlyu«, the city, ii, 170. 

N. 

NABIS, the Spartan king, i.422. ii. 
187. 374. 

Na'a, the fountain, i. 332. 

Naoclus, ii. 172. 

^'aphilus, the liver, ii. 347. 
• Naj-cseus, the'foa of Phyfcoa, by Bac- 
chus, ii. 48. 

Narcilfus, a remarkable ftory of, iii. 72, 

*— — ', the fable of, explatued, iii. 
34». 



Narcydas, the wreftler, ii 160. 

N-4famoifes, i. 9S. 

Naacydcs> the ftatuary, i. 182. 199/ 
ii. 107. 

Nanpa&ia, verfes fo called, i. 143. 
' ■ , whomcompofed by, iii. 2 17. 

Naopadus,. i.407. 

Nauplia. i. 24?. 

Naupliusi tiie toa of Neptune and Amy^ 
mone, i. 247. 

Naus, the great grand fon of Eumoipus, 
ii. 289. 

Nauhcaa, ii. 57. 

Kaxost in Sicily« ii. 111. 

Ne2?ra, tlie daughter of Pereu$> ii. 
259. 

Neda, the Nymph, ii. 3 \z. 3^^. 

, the river, i. 395. 444. ii. 34^ 

Nelaidis, a vidor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 131. 

Ncieus, the fon of Cretheus, and ting 
of Pylus, i. 742. 441. ill. 85. 

Ncmea, the daughter of Afopus, ii. t%. 

Nemea, the village, i. 176. 

Nemean lion, the cave of, /^. 

— , the meaning of the, iiir 

317. 

Nem?(is, why called ^he angel of Juf- 
tice, iii. 261. 

Neocloe, the Theban, iii. 3. 

Neolaidas, the put;ili1^, ii. 8^. 

Neon, the city, iii. 106. io5i. 

Neoptolemea, a puniOiment fo called^ 
i. 386. 

NcoptolemAis, the fon of Achilles, 1^. 

— -< a pi^uie of, iti. 177. 

Neotheus, it. 51. 

Neptune venerated by the Tioezeniant 
under the appellation of the kidg, i. 
« 214. 

— — * — , called in conunon by all na- 
tions, Petagaean, Afphaliacan, and 
Hfppian, ii. 227. 

■ cqucftrian,. a ftatue of, de- 
dicated by Ulyffes, ii - 287. 

, a grove of, called Pofeidooion/ 
iii, 216.. 

.■ ■ ■■. — , the meaning of his conieod- 
isg with the fun, iii. 282- 

— , why reprelented with a tri- 
dent, iii. 299. 

, HippocuriuSf the meaning of;^ 
iii. 3©5. 

Ncris,. tJie town, i. Z48. 

Neio» th« einpejeor>..i«A46f 

' Ncra^ 
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Nero, the gifts df, L. i8 :- 

• dedicated crowns in the temple 

of Olympian Juf i(cr, ii. 3 ^. 
gave liberty 10 all the Grecian 

cities, without injuilog the Roman 

empire, ii. 21a. 

-: entirely cleAitwte of love, iii. 60. 

plundered the temple of Apollo 

at Delphos, iii. 119, 
NelTus, the centaur, iii. 214. 
Ncftane, the ruinj of, ii. 267. 
Neftor, the fon of Neleus, i. ^^6. 
— — reigned over the MeiTcnians, 

, the houfc of, i. 443. 

-, a pidturc of, i. 443. iii. 175. 

Kicagora, i. 163. 

Nicandcr, a kifig of the Lacedamo- 

nians, i, 24^. 

r- , the foil of Charillus, i. 268. 

, a vidlor in the .Olynipic 

' game.8, ii. 131. 

Nicifipolis, iii. 17. 

Nicias; i. 88. 

Kicias,: the moft excellent painter of 

animals of his time, i. 90. 310. ii. 

231. 
Nicippc, the daughter of Pafeas, ii. 

273- 
Nicocles Olympionice, i. 331. 
Nicodamus, the ftatuary, ii. 76. 91. 

Nijcroxnachus, i. 424. 

Nicomedes, Icing of £ithynia>. a fta- 

^ tue of, ii. ^<;- 

NicofVatus, the Ton ofMcnelaus, i.309. 

, a vidlor in the Olympic 

pancratium, and in wreftling, ii. 

64. 92. •' 

Night, the oracle of, i. 1 19. 
.— - — , according to the Smymteans, tlie 

mother oi the Nemefes, ii. 178. 
— , myftic particujars refpeAing the 

oracle of, ii). 277. 
Nile, the, produces river-horfes and 

crocodiles, i* 4^5* 
<tJileus, the fon of Codrus, ii. 167. 
.Niobe, ii>255. 
Nifaea, the haven, i. 115. 1291 
— — 9 the. tower, i. 130. 
Nifus h^d purple hairs on his heady i. 

>Nomia, a.pi^ure of, iii. 191. 
Nomophilaces, the Spartan, i. 2Sr. 
Nonacris; a . fmall Arcadian ciiy^ ii, 
1194. 



Nqnnus, iii. 343. 

Nora, the city, iii. J46. 

Norax, the fon of Mercury, iii. J^6» 

NoHoi, the poem, iii. 182. I.87, 

Nu3, the river; ii. 7.17. 

Nydlcus, a king of Thebes, iii. 1 1. . 

Nydtimus, the eldell fon of Lycaon^ 

ii. 25% 237. SO'.. 
Nymboeum, the lake, i. 324. 
Nynjphades, the gates, i. 129. 
Nymphafia, the fountain, ii. 338. 
Nymphs, an account of the, from tRe 

MS. Commentary of Uermias o& 

the Phaedrua, iii. 32b. 

, diftributed by Servius int» 

t^ice claffes, iii. 3:^6. 
■ • Sithnidan, i. 117. 



O. 

OCCULT,' an entrance fo calici 

in Altis, ii. 143. 
Ocean, why called a river — account oC, 

fr©m the MSS. Schol. of Proclus oji 

the Cralylus, and from his CJomr 

mentarics on the Timaeus, iii. 262. 
-, according to the Athenians, 

the father of Nemefis, ii. 178. 
Ocnus and his afs, a pi^re of, ii^ 

183. 
Ocnus, the bird, the largeil and moft 

beautiful of herons, iii. 18^. 
Odeum, Athenian, and the Ititues jt 

contains, i. 22. 
— , the building, in Corinth, i. 

■, tlie, in Achaia, ii. 224. 
Oeanthca, the city, iii. 216. 
Oebalus, i'. 196. 

-: — : — , the fon of Cynortas, i. 25Q. 
, the Spartan, his ftratagem, 

- »-S73- 
Oebotas, a vi<Slor in the Olympic fta* 

dium, ii. 213. .... 

Oechalia, i. 341. 
Oedipodia, the fountain. Hi. 40. 

^ verfes fo called, iii, 1$, _ 

Oedipus, iii. 13. 113. 

Oenae, i. 206. 

Oeneadse, the, vanc^uilhed 6y the Mef- 

fenians, i. 408. 
Oeneus, the foil of Porthaon, 1. 438/ 
Oenobius, i. 66. 

Oenoe, an Argive c:ty, iii. 129. ^ 
Oenortaus. 
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Oenomausy the Ton of Abttrni, ii. j. 

■ , a ftatue of, ii. 27. 50. 
— — , the pillar of, ii. 59. 
Oenone^ the ifland, i. 148. 
Oenopion, ii. 176. 
Oeuotni8» the yotiogeft (on of LycaoOy 

ii. a^7' 
OenuHse, the ifland, i. 438. 
Oeonut, i. 296. 

bepytus, t.345. J 

Oetrist the city, ii. 283. f 

Oet)los, i. 319. 
Oetylum, i. 33 j. 

<Hygu9, king of the ££ken«» ili. to. 
Oibocat, a yiStor in the Olympic fta« 

dittoi, ii. 9?. 
Olbia, the city, iii. 147. 
Oibtades, i. 9. 
OlbiuSy the river, ii. 286. 
Olen* the poet, i. 49. 17I. ii. 19. 

199. iii. 59. 
Oienius, ii. 145. 

Olenot, an Achaian city* ii. 181. 215. 
Olidas, the E lean, ii. 117. 
Olive-tree, called Intorted, t. 11^. 
Olive-trees which bear no fruit, called 

by the Troezcniant, Rachi, i. 2^2. 
Olympian Jupiter, a defcripCion of hit 

ftatue, ii. 29. 
Olympiai, (he Ton of Philip, ii. 267. 
— — I the mother of Alexander, 

ili. 17. 

- ■, the fountain, ii. 32*. 
Olympic games, by whom, and when 

firft eftablilhed, ii. 20 — 26. 

, the order in which 

they are celebrated, if. 24. 
Olympicum, a grove of Jupiter fo call- 
ed, i. X18. 
Olymptodonis, a ftatue of, i. 70. 
■I — f hi» profperous under. 

okings and honours, 1. 73, 74. 

-, pi£lurefof hii achieve- 



ments in Eleufis, i. 74. 

-. — , the Platonic philofopher. 



eztraa ffom the MSS. Schol. of, on 
the Gorgias, iii. 237, 238. 289. 299. 
«, extradt from the M^ 



Commentary of, on the Phcdo^ iii. 

254.190.315- 344- 

> ■-—, his divifion of the mun- 

dane gods, iii. 280. 

Olympioftheses, the ftatuary, iii. 66, 

-Olympium, i. 154. 

Qlympui, du ftatuary, ii. 95, ' 
S 



Olympus, a piAure of, iii. it^, 
Olynthos, or the wild fig-tree, called 

by the Meflenians, Tragos, i. 39J. 
Ompbace, iii. 97. 
Ompbalion, the painter, the difciple 

ot Nicias, the fon of Nicomedes, 

i. 429. 
Onaethus, the ftatuary. ii. 70* 
Onaiias, the painter, iii. 13. 
OdaffliAcdes, the ftatuary, iii. 27.. 
Onat<is, a pi^ure of the expedition of^ 

to the Argive Thebes^ iii. 9. 
■ « ■ , the ftatuary, ii. 77. 355^ 

iii. 138. 
Oncheftus, the. city, i. 116. 

' , ruins of, iii. 58. 

Oncus, the fon of Apollo, ii. 310. 
Onomacritus, i. 62. ii. 328. 342. iii* 

82. 
Onomarchus, king of the Phocenfes^ 

iii. 106. 
Onomaftus, vidor in the caeftus in the 

Olympic games, ii. 22. 
Opheltes, i. 176. 
Ophicn, a moft ancient god, the fa«e 

with the Orphic dragon, iii. ^40. 
Ophioneus, the piophet< i. 367. 
Ophis, the river, ii. 269. 
Opis, the goddefsv i. 127. 11.19. 
— , king of the lapyges, a ftatue of| 

iii. 138. 
, the meaning of the word »c- 

cording to Callimachus, iii. 280- 
Oplodaoias, ii* 331. 
Opportunity, the firft caufc, fo catle4 

by the Pythagoreans, iii. 318. 
Opus, the city, iii. 204. 
Oracle of Amphilocus, i. lot. 
' Apollo, i. 233. 273. 364* 

371— 373- 393- 4'2. ". *» 7. 

j8. III. 116.254. 267. 472. 353» 

iii. 32.40. 87. 103. 118. 140. 149. 

213. 

y Diradiotes, particu* 

larsof, i. 203. 
■ Clarian Apollo, ii. ijf, 

' Apollo at Delphos, faid t* 

be the moft ancient of any on Earthy 

iii. 114. 
- refpedling Homeo 

iii. 170. 
' Bacchus, refpedting the de. 

ftrudion of Libethria, remarkably 

verified, iii. 69. 
" B«ciSf iii. 38. 

"Oncfc/ 
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Oract^t ttie^^ cootferniag the bladddr, 

ill. a34. 
■ * ■ — » remarkable account of one in 

atemfile of Ceresi^ ii. 228. 

■ of Apollo Thryieut> li. 

I of Euclus the prophet re- 

• fpeAing Homer, lii. iji, 

, a remarkable One of HeN 
culesy ii. 243. 

■ bf Dodonaean Jupiter^ ii.240. 

* '7. *f Mercury ,*a remarkable ac- 
count of the, ii. 230. 

I L ^ Pythian^ i. 1^3. iji.. 
• ^Sibylline, ii. x8l ill. lij, 

■ < of Mufaeus, ilt. 117. 

■ of Trophonius, i. 431., 
Dracles, the fcieotlfic theory of, Ufi- 

foldetlt iih 459. 

■ '; not the tricks of fratidul^nt 
piiefts^wh^.they ceaftd, when the 
Chriftian religion made its apfiear* 
ance, iii. 25^. 

prsea, Troeten To calledi i. 2»4. 
Orchomeuii, the, ii. 157. 
bfchQaienuS, the city, particulan 6f 
the ancient affairs of, lii. 80, 

r— , the iba of MinyaSf iii: 



the ubernicle of^ uzil, 
■> ■ , reporUof, ii. 333. 
i ' '» , the koman, is feat by the 

Romans into Greece, ii. 293. 
f^ftbafium, the cit^, ii. 256. ^5^. 
Oreftheus, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 2 ^.6. 
■ ' ' '■ " ■ ' ■'■ " — ■ ■ " ' " ■ ' Deucalion^ iii, 

breAoriiisi a commander of the Gauls« 

unparalleled cruelty of, iii. 163. 
Orios, a ftatut of Apollo Cd called, 

*^>- *S9. . 
prithyia^ h, $$* 
Orne«< i, 207* 

Orneus, the.fon of Eredheu^, L 207* 
prohtei, a Syrian river; ii. 323. 
Orontety flie Indian, the dead body of, 

difoovered> wtiich was more than 

eleven cubits in altitude, ii« 323. 
OroMs; the city, 1. ^S. tbo. ii. 196. 
Orpheus, i. 3^. 1Z2* 288. 292. iii. 59. 
S * "> ■, a ft«tti£ of, Ditade By the F«^ 

Jafgi, i.3i5- 
^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' » iii. 67. 
^ ■'■ > '» varie^s accounts af the dcaib 

of, iii. 67, 63* 

¥*|t. Hi. 



Orpheus, i pi^lure of, iii. 187. 

** ■ , the hymns of, preferred to 
thofe of Homer for religious'^urpo(e{» 
though inferior, to them in elegance^ 
iii. 70. 

•^■^— , the meaning of his being fol- 
lowed by wild beafts, iii. 327. 

Orphijc hymns, the, which exlft at 
prcfenf, proved to be the hymna 
which were ufed in the Eleufiniaa 
mylleries, iii.. 274. , 

Orphondas, a vif^or in the Fythiad 
conteft with coltSf iii. I2i. 

Orf.bia, i. 217. 

Ortilochus, i. 3 ^9. . , . 

— ^ ^^-— , the fon of Dioclec, i. 424. 

Ofus, an Egyptian deity, the fame 
with Apollo and the Sun, iii. 298* 

Otus, iii. 62. 

QxyluS, the foft of Hamon^ ii. |* 

Ozolat^ thei i. 407. iii. ft 13. 

P. 

PACHYNOM, the proiiionWfy/ 

ii. 76. iii. 131. 
Paftyas, the Lydian, i. 441. 
Fxanius, i vidbripus wreftler in the 
, Olympic and Pjthian gamea, ii. x^. . 
Paedige, an inclofure (6 called* 1. 162* 
Pzna, a dreadful beaft, i. 128. 
Paton, i. 186. ii. 2. 
Paeonetis, one of the Ciiretes, ii, rj|» 
Pconiiis, the ftatuary, ii. 28* 
Pagae, the town, !• 130. 
Pagonda^, a vi€br in the complete 

horfe-tace in the Olympic gitmes, iiw 

. 2ft. 

Palamedes, i. lot. 

> ' ■■', apiaureof, iii. 188. 

I^alladium, a tribunal in Attica, i. {(3. 

Pallantiiim, the city, ii. 256. 357. 

I'allas, the (on of Lytaon, ii. 256. 

Palus, a plain in ArCadia, ii. 337. 

I^amifus, the river, i. 346. 42 6^ 435; 

pammcrope, i. 1 12. 

Pftmphiis, the poet^ 1. lift. 114. 4* 
337; iii. 59. 72. 

I ' ■ • . ■ ' \ compofed the raoft 

ancient hymfts M d(fe Atheniaf^ty 
iii. 65. . ' 

the firfl that celebrated thi 



. Graces in yerfe, iii., 82., 

Pimphylus, the fooaf ^Eiimii^ i# 2 1 y, 

© 4 JPfii^ 
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Pan, the finninit of all the Aiblunary 

Jocal pdt aad dcmotu, iii. S47. 
>■ , the, that met Pbilippidei, aa 

account of, iii. 341. 
— — Scolitas, a braien ftatue of, ii. 

J16. 
— > Sinois, a ftatue of, it. 3i$* 
Panathenaia, the greater and lefler of 

the Athenianv, the meaning of, iii. 

149. 
Paocirollui, in. 245. 
Pincntiaftai, the Olympic, ii. 14. 
Pancntium, the meaning of, iii. 171, 
Pandarus, the daughters of> piAutti 

of, iii. it 6. 
PandioQ, the monument of, i. 14. 

, alVatueof, i. 14. il^ 
Pandora, the meaning of the hh\t of, 

iii. 24^* 
Panopeus, the fon of Phocut, i. it 9. 
■ ■ .»,, the city, iii. 108, irg. 
Panormus, the port, L 414. ii. 19. 

as*. 
PanuUontes, the fon of Omphalioa» 

ii. T46. 
. Pantarcea, a vidor with the vaulting 

horfe in the Olympic games, ii. 117. 
. ■■ ■, an Elean youth who was 

enamoupcd with Phidias,^ ii. 30. 

-, a y'lQtor in wreftiing in the 



Olympic games, ii. 113. 
Panthalis, a pidure of, iii. 173. 
Pantias, the ftatuary, ii. 92. 126. 
Panyafis, the poet, iii. 24. 185. 

M , verfesof, iii. 124. 

Paphia, a braaen ftatue of, i. 334. 
Paraballon, a vidor in the Olympic 

repeated courfe, ii. 101. 
Parabyfton, a place of judgement among 

the Atheiiianc, i. 82. 
ParaeypariffiaeAchaian, the city, i. 323, 
Parammon, an appellation of Mercury, 

«-,45- ^ 

Porapotamii, the city, 111. ic8« 
Pariana, the, iii. 59. 
Paris, i. 320. 

, a pi^ure of, iii. 190. 

, the &ble of, refpe^ng hit judge* 

ment of the goddefles explained, iii. 

308. 
Parathemidat, iii. •9. 
PamaflTus, the fon of the nymph Cle* 

odora, iii. 116. 
Parorcus, tjtis i^a vf Tri««liAit| ii. 



Paroria, the cky, 11. 33<t 
Parofelene, i. 333. 

Parphonit, the Colophonian, ii. 175^ 
Parrhafius, the painter, i. 80. 
, the grove, ii. 344. 
Parrott only to be found among the la* 

dians, i. 215. 
Parthaon, ii. 30$. 
Parthcnia, the river, ii. 148. 
Parthenius, the mountain, ii. 783. 
— — , the Lacedamonian^ iii, 

29. 
Parthenopaeut, the fon of TalatiSj iii. 

4D. 
Parthenope, the daughter of Anaewp 

ii. 174. 
Pailcratesi ii. 316. 

Paftteles, the felf-taught artift, ii. 58. 
Pataechus Achanis, a victor in the 

Olympic race with the Walking 

horfe, ii. 24. 
Patiae, the city, i. 252. ii. 216. 
— -, the women of, remarkaUj 

prone to venery, ii. 229. 
Fatreos, the fon of Preugenes, ii. iSi.- 

217. 
Patrius, a ftitue fo called, i. 127. 
Patrocles, the ftatuary, ii.90. iii. 127. 
Patroclus, an Athenian iflandy i. 102. 
' -, one of Ptolemy's CQmmand<* 

ers, i. 265. 

», the frJifKnd of Achilles, it. 



57. 



a pidhire of, iii. i86. 



Paufanias, the fon of Pleftoanax, lead» 

an army into Attica, i. 261. 
— — ■ — , the fon of Cleombrotus, 

die condudi of, towards a womaa 

whofe name was Coa, i6, 
— ^-— makes a league with th« 

Thebans, and flies to the Tegeats, 

i. 262. *^ 

— — — ^, I he general of the army ia 

the battle at Platne, ftory refpedt-* 

ing, i. 304. 

■ ' ' , the* ftatuary, iii. 126, 
Paufias, the painter^ two pi^ures o^ 

1.213. 
Paufon, the ftatuary, iii. 126. 
Pegsea, the Nymph, ii. 152.. 
Pegafus, the hoof of, a channel for wa* 

ter, i. 142. 
Pelagon, ii. 149. 
Pelagoa, a place in Arcadia^ ii^ 278, 

PeJtxsv 
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.^ekrge, tite daughter «f Potatui, iii. 

Pelafgui, ii« 253. 

Peleades, the prophetefTes, verfes nf, 

ih. 135. 
^eleus ilew Fbocus, i. zzi* 
Pelias, ii. 51. 
Pelis, a pi^ure of^ iii. 17^. 
Pellanls, the founlain, 1.318. 
Pellene, an Achalan city, ii. fSt. 

248. 
Pelopidas imprifoned by Alexanderj 

who reigned in Tkeffaly, iii. ^3, 
Pelops reigned in Pifaea. !i. 3. 
^. — - firft built a temple t* Mercury, 

m Peloponnefusy /^. 
i-— — iftablilhed gamed to Jupiter O- 

lympius, ii. 10. 
—— -, facred grove of, ii. 36. 
■ 9 a circumftancfc refpedtiiif the 
. bones of, ii. 37. 
Pelorus, the Spartan, iii. 10; 
Pencala, the river, ii. 259. 
.^enelous, iii. 14. 
Penelope, i. 317. 
Peneus, the river, ii. 151. 
!pentathlu8, ill. 13 1. 
Penthefilca, a piffure of, iii. IQO, 
Pentheus, the ion of Echion, iii. 10. 
Pcnthilusi i. 252. 

Pephnos, a maritime city of the Spar* 
. tans, the ifland, i. 3 ^4. 
Peraethenfesy the city, ii. 257. 
Pcraethus, ii. 
Peranta'si i. I4(. 

Pereus, the fonof EiatUs, ii. 259; 
Pei;gamus, ii. 36. 

Periander, the fon of Cypfelus, i. 63. 
Pcribota, the daughter of Aleathousj 

i. iiz, 
Pericles, a ftatue of, i. 70. 
. Pcriclettts, the ftatuary^ ii. 50. . 
PcricluS, ii. 174. 
Periclymenus, iii. 40. 
Periciytus, the fon of Euthymaclius, 

iii. 139. 
l^erieres, the fdn of j^olus^ i. 196. 
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of Chakis, i. 405. 



Perilaus, the fon ot Ancxus, ii. 174. 
» •'• ■ > " » the fon of tcarius, -.i. 334. 
Perimeda, the daughter of Oeneus, ii. 

174. 
> peHmedei, a p^dture of, iU. 183. 
PerJphetes, ii. 305. 
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Pero, the daug^hter of NeleUs^ a pic- 
ture of, iii. 191. 

Peroe, the river, Iii. 9. 

Perfs, ftatues of, i. 49. 

Perfea, -a fountain fo calledj i. i8d« 

Perfcus, i. 161. 441. 

" ' " ■ ', the founder of MycenjB, aiid 
vjrhy he built it, i. 177. 

-, particulars of, i. 178, 179. 



Periica, the, a Spartan porch, i. 0(8 1* 
Perfuaiioh, the goddefs, a ftatue of, 

i.127. 
Peteus, the fon of Orneus, i. 207. ul, 

207. 
t^etra, the fountain, iii. 79. 
Petrachos, the precipice,, iii. zoi. 
Petrofacai a place in Arcadia, ii. zSa* 
Phaedimus, a vi^or over boys in « th« 

Olympic pancratiuni, ii. 23. 
Phaedra, the daughter of Minos, iii. 364 
' ■ " '» * pi^ure of, iii. 183. 
Phaennis, the prophetets, iii. 135. 

'■■ ' ■, an oracle of, iii. 142. 
Phaefttis, i. 152. 162. 
Phaeton, the fable of, explained, iU« 

224. 
Phalsecus, the foil of PhayUus, and 

king of the Phocenfes, iii. Z07. 
Phalefiae, the city, ii. 336. 
Fhalanthus, the fon of Agelaus, ii« 

337. 

' V ..,, the Spartan, a reniark* 

able ftory of, iii. ti^, 
Phalareus, ii. 5*1. 
Phalatus, the river, iiivSo. 
Phalces, the fon of Temenui, i. t6$, 

216. 
Phalyfius, remarkable ftory of, iii. tiji 
Phana, the city, iii; 149. 
Phanas, i. 388. 
Phars, an Achaian City, i. 424; ii« 

181. 

" ' ■ — giVen to die 

Patrenfes by the Emperor Au^uftuSt 

ii. 229. 
Pharandates, i. iSu 
Pharaxj ii. 93* 

Phares, the fon of Philbdamla, ii. 2^6. 
PhariSf^the fon bf Mercury^ i. 424. 
-*— — , *a Lacedaemonian city, i. 254* 

314- 
Pharmakldesi or witches, Theban fta- 

tues, fo called, iii. 24. 
PhayUUs, the bfothcr of Onomairchuf , 

aiid king of (he Phocenfes, iii. 106. 
t> d 2 Phalloc, 
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ThcflMMiMy the firft prophctcit cff Apw* 

*lo, iii. 114. 
Fheneotv the city, ii. 2859 189. 
PhencuB, ii. 287. 

Pherenicui, the Elean pfugHift} it. 119. 
Pherias, a vifiorious wrcftler In the 

Olyttpic games, il. IS3. 
Phialus> the fon of Bucolioo, ii. 26s. 
Phi4uf, ii. 26 31.95. 159. 161. 248. 

iii. 9. 127. 
mm nade a ftatAe of Celeftial Ve- 

nm, i.41. 
m made abraaen fbtue of Apdllo, 

i. 69. 
HI ^ • ■ ■ Miner* 

VMf h 80. 
» I made a ftatue of Nemefis^ u 

98. 100. 
■i 'f the worklhop of, ii« 42. 
Phidolasy the mare of, ii. 122. 
Phidoiiy the moft iafolent (yraot in 

Greece, ii. 150. 
Phigalia, the tity, ii. 2^6. 
Phigalut, M. 

Philagriut, the fon of Cyneus, ii. i^» 
Fhilammon* iii. 84. 119. 
Philanorium, i. 245. 
Philanthui, the foa of Prolaus, ii. 5. 
Philefiut, the ftatuary, ii. 83. 
Philious, a ftatueof, ii. 132. 
Philip, the fon of AmynUs, caufed the 

£leans to be invofTcd in a civil war, 

i.4'S- 

■ ■ ' ' ' > * ftatuc of, 

ii. 114. 

» • • - — , not a good 

commander, itc. ii. 267. 

bronght the 



bones of Linus to Macedonia, in con* 

fe^uence of a dream, iii. 65. 
Philip the younger fortified three cities, 

which throogh his contempt of the 

Greeks he called keys, ii. 185. 
■ , the iion of Demetrius, filled all 
. Greece with terror, ii. 184. 
.*— -, the eldeft fon of Caflander^ 

iii. 17* 
Philippides, i. 81. ii. 382. 
PhiUppuSf thepugilift, ii. io8. 
^hiliftus, the fon of Archomenide«, 

ii. 70. 
Phiiitas, a vidor io die Olympic 

^^1 with boys, ii. as. 



PlOIIea, a yiCtof m tfit Olympk fsftCf 

in wreftling, li. no. 
PhiUias, the river, i. 314. 
PhiUipeioDa a round buiidiaf in Altiip 

ii. to. 
Phillvs, the[da«ghter of AlciacdoOf 

ii. 282. 
Philoclet, a ctfmitfifiier of the Athe- 
nian fleet, iii. 75. 
Philoaetes, ii. 37* 169. 
Philodamia, the daughter of Danavs, 

i. 424. ii. 230. 
Philogenes, the fon of Eudemoiiv U. 

168. 
Philolaus, a name giren to iEfciilapias 

by the Spartaat, i. 322. 
Philomela, iii. 112. 
Philomelus, thefoaofTheotBmm, iii. 

io6. 
Pbilon, thepdgjlift, i!. iit. 

-, a victorious boy in die OlyV* 

pic race, ii. 126. 
Phitonidesy a ftatue of, ii.130. 
Philonome, the daughter of Crxagafof, 

iii. 179. 
Philopoemen, the fon of Craugis, i» 

422. ii. 190. 

■ , general of the forces 

fent againft the Achaiana by Atta* 

lus, ii. 208. 

particulars of| H. 369-^ 



-a the- UHt of the Greeks* 
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II. 377. 
Philotas, the grandfon of Peneleas» 

ii. 168. 170. 
Philotimus, the ftatuary^ ii. Z2€. 
Philozenus, i. 5. 234. 
Phtneus, ir. 5a. 

P^intas, the fon of Sybotas, t. 346. 388. 
Phitidia, i. 284. 
Phlegon Trallianus, remarkable hide- 

ries, from the treatiic of De Mi* 

rabilibus, iii. 269. 
Phlegyas, i. 210. 

—^ — , the fon of Man, ilU 83. 

Phlias, particulars of, i. 171. 
Phiiaiia, i. 207. 

Phliafian tower, particulars of, i. lyi • 
Phlygonium, the city, iii. io8. 
Phlyus, the fon of E^rth, i. 339. 
Phocenfes, the war of the, agaiah fhf 

Theflalians, iii. 103. 

-, the memorable tranfadiist 



off iii. 109* 



Pho(ic» 
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FhociCy or ftcred wpr, th« ctufef and 
particulars of, Hi. 105, 106. 

**— — defperatiaa, the origin of the 
phrafe, iti. J05. 

■ ■ ■ - war brought to an end by Phi* 

lip, iii. 10%, 

» cities, the deftni^on and refto- 

ratien of, /i. 
Phocicon, the bittlding, lit. 113. 
Phocicus, the city, iii. 108. 
Phocii^ a city under Parnafliis, ii. 

174- 

■ ■ -, particulars of, iii. 10 x« 
Phocus, the fen of Oroytion, i. '219. 

iii. 39. 102. 
4 — . y , a pi^ure of, iii. 186. 
Phoeb«an marih in Troexen, i. 124. 
Phoenicus, the port, 1.438. 
Phoenix, d^e river, ii. 2^4. 
^hoexi, a ^lace in Arcadia, ii. 279. 
Pholoe, the mountain, ii. 148. 
Phorbas, the fon of Lapithas, ii. 4. 
■ I - t the Athenian archon, ii. 140. 
Phormio, the fon of Afopichus, i. 66, 

iii. 132. 
Phormio, the Spartan, )-299. 

■ ■ " , a vidlor in the Olympit 

games, ii. 6i. 

-», the Erythrcan, il. 179. 



Phormit M^^nalius, the ofiferings of« 

ii. 80. 
Pl^oroneus, by what kings be was fucr 

ceeded, i. 178. 
Ml ■ "> , the inventor of fire, ae* 

cording to the Argives, 1. i83. 
Phradmoqi, the ilatuf ry, ii. 107. 
Phraortes, i. 406. 
PhraficUdey, tj^e Atlieofao archon, ii# 

98. 317. 
Phreattys, i, I4, 
Phriza^ the ruins of, ii. 148., 
■ ■ '■, the Nymph, ii.365. 
Phrifus, the fon of Athamas, \, 67, 

(ii. So. 
' '* * A the river, i. 246. 
Phrontts, the p|lot of M^nelaysi » picv 

tureo^ iii. 173. 
Plirudarchij^aSr ii}. 29. 
Phryne, the courtjpzan, t. 53. 

, a golcjen ftatue qf, x^de hj 

Praxiteles, iii. 141. 
Phrynichus, the pp^t, iii. 189, 
Phrynon, ii. 68. 

Bhylacus, an heroic grore of, iii. 123, 
PhyleuSf tb|fl4e4 (o^ fi Au|«aS| U* 



Phyfcoa, a choir fo caUed by the 

E leans, ii. 48. 
Picture in the Athenian porch calle^ 

Various, particuJars of, i. 42. 

■ of Bacchus leading Vulca^ 

back to heaven, i. 54. 
— — — of Pentheus and Lycurgus, 

fufi*ering the punifliment of their im« 

piety towards' Bacchus, 1'^. 
■' of the enterpriie of UlyfTei 

againft the fuitors, i. 141. 
" in the tomb of Xenodice, i» 

' 154. 
Pidures in the temple of iEfculapiut 

among the MelTenians, i. 428. 
Piera, the fountain, ii. 48 i 
Picria, the wife of Qxylus, ii. 9. 
Pierus, the river, ii. 229. 
— , the Macedonian, oidered that 

nine Mufes (hould be worlbippedy 

iii. 63. 
Pindar, i. Z20. 222. 331. 342. 42 j. 

ii. 26. 41. 88. 169. 246. iii. 4^. 

, flratue of, i. 22; 
— , vcrfesof, i. 331. 

- ■ -^ compofed hymns in honour o£ 
Ammon, iii. 35. 

-^ , what firft induced \i\m to com* 

pofe verfe , iii. 50. 
■ ' , remarkable dream of, ii, 

" ' , ruins of the houfe of, iii. 5^. 
•"———, a verfe of, iii. 11 6. 
•— , the throne of, iii. 171, 
Pionix, the city, iii. 40. 
Pionis, one of the pofteHty of K«r« 

cijles, /^. 
Pipes of the ancients, a curious account 

of, from two Greek MSS. iii. ^43, 

Pinea, the grove, i. x6<S. 
Piraeus, i. 2. * 

Pirafuf, the fon of ^rgu^x i. {S*, 
Pircnc, water qf, i. 141. 
Pirithous, ii. 28* 

., 2 pidure of, iii. 185* 

Pirus, the river, ii. 215. 

Pifander, the Camirenfian, • po«t» i« 

^^46. ii. 301. 
Pifias, the ibtuary, i. 9. 
Pi^dorMS, the Olympic vi£br« ii. 17* 

104. 
Pifis, a ^»ifture of, iii. lyfi. 
Pififtratus, i. 63. i84. 

- ■■ ■■ collected th>fc^rc4v«r&t 

P4| it 
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of Komer into one regular ppem^ 

ii. 247. 
Pifon. the ftatuary, u. 90. 
Pifu» Pericres, ii. $1. 150. 
Pitanati, the, i. 29r. 
Pitho, one of the Graces, accotding to 

Hermeiianaz the poet, iii Si. 
Pittacu»> the MityUnaean, iii. 170. 
Pittheus taught the art of fpeaklng, i. 

ax?. 
Pityreuiy 1.909. 
pityufa, the ifland, i. %37' 
Platasa, the daughter of king Afopuiy 

iii. 1. 

■ , the city, the deftruaion of, 

Platanifta, Spartaa game* fo called, i. 

a8r. 
Platanifton, the fountain, i. 43^* "• 

Plauniftus, the promontory, i. 3a4« 
Platanius', the river, iii. 53. 
Platenfit, i. 113. 

Plato, a beautiful faying of, ii. %i%. 

n, ■ , according to the ancients, de- 

fcended from Apollo — remarkable 

dreain of, with itf explanation by 

the Socratic Simmias, iii* 2^?. 

wm ; , obfenration of, in the GorgiaSy 

iii. 360. 
— ^, extra^k from the Phsedru9 of, 

iii. 300' 
m > - J . — i . . !■ — ■ an epiiUe of, iii. 

311. 
-. — , his account of the advantages 
which men derived from prophecy, 
iii. 3 16. 
Flemnzus, i.. 165* 
Pleftoanax, i. 261. 
Pleihrium, a place fo called ill the 

Gymnafiiim in Elis, ii. 154. 
Pliftsenus, aftatueof, ii. 129. - 
f liftarchus,- the fon of. Leon|das, )• 

r6i. 
Pliftus, the river, 114. 123. 
piotinus, ill. 329. 

Pluto, called- by Pin4*r> Chrufenios, 
•iii. 51. 

r— , why reprefented with a helmet, 

iii. 299. 

- r"— , why reprerente4 with a kcyj 

iii. 320. 

— — , beautiful account of, from the 

MSS. Schol. of frocli)! on the Gra« 



Podaliri^s, u 337. 

Podares ii. 276. 

Poemandru<> the fon of Chaerefi!a«f| 

iii. 44. 
Poemenides, grovel facred to tiio 

Nereides, fo called, i- I37« 
Poleas, ii. 3»6. 
Polemarchus, i. 2^5. ' 
Polenor, the Centaur, ii. 14. 
Polichus, the ftatuary, ii. 109. 
Politcs, a viftoi in the Olympic race, 

ii. T20. 

, , M , a fervant of Menelaus, % 

pidure of, iij. 173. 
Pollux, i. 23. ii. 51. 
Polofon, a place in Tanagra, ii*. 44* 
Polus, Ii. 3-^ 9* 

Polyandria, bufts fo called, i. zo^. 
Polyarchus, iii. 157. 
Polybius, the fon of Lycortas, ii. 27:^ 

« , a ftatueof, ii. 3x6. 341. 369. 

Polybus, i. 152. 

Polycaon, the fon of Lclcx, i. 249V 

33-^- 
,. , ., the fon of Butcs, i. 34T. 

Polycharcs, the Meffenian, i. 347^ 

Folycles, theftatuary, ii. 95. 

■■■ , the font of, ftatuaries, ii$. 



204. 
„ , a y\€tor \n the Olympic 

horfe-race, ii. 86. ' 
Polyclftus, the ftatuary, i. rSg. 199^ 

204. 214 307. ii. so. 88. 97. 109, 

3^8. 
Polyftor, the Elean, li. €5, 1.54. 
Polydamas, a man of great ftatuit, s{' 

itatuc of, ii. 97' 
■ ■■ f / inftancc^ of his valour, ii, 

98. 250. 
Polydeaes,thefonof Eunomus, i. 268, 
Polydora, the daughter of Mcleager, i. 

142. ' , 

Polydore, the fon of Cadmus, 111. 10. 
Polydorus, a Spartan king, i. 2^5. ii* 

^. , the fon of I|ipomcdon, the 

ftatue of, i. 191. 

, the fon of Altamcnea, t. 



*5S. 



.*, aftatue of, i. 283. 



Polyducea, the fountain, i. 314- 
Polygnotus, the painter, i. 47« ^'• 
iii. 9. 

, the pi<aurc8 of, an account 

Folyidut, 



of, iii. 17^— 19a. 
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T(Ay\dMt, i. 117. 

Polymefl-oF, the Ton of ^ginetas> ii« 

2O3, 
Polytnneftus Colophonius, i. 4p. . 
PolyDLces, a Tidlor in the Olympic 

race* it. 22. 

I ->, the fon of Oedipus, iii. 13. 
— — — , ahatueoff i- 191. 
Polypemoo, thexohbery i. n%. 
Polyphron, iii. 157. 
Polypithes Lacon, ari^orin thehorfe* 

race of the Olympic games> ii. (3 1. 
Polypoetes, the. ion of Pirithous, a pic* 

ture of, iii. 176. 
Folytichides, the town, ii.-X72. 
Folytion, houfe of, i. 6. 
Polyxena, a pithire of, iii. 17$. 
Polyxenus, the foti of Agaithenes, ii . 7. 
Folyxo, the wife of TlepOlemus, i. 

31a. 
Pompus, au Arcadian king, ii. 263. 
Pontinust the grove, i. 244. 
Porch, royal, in Attica, i. 2. 
, and the ftatues 

which it contains, i, 7. 

, which contains the pidures of 

the twelte gods, i. 8. 
■■■ . called Various, i.41. 
», its contents, i. 



44- 



it, i. 43. 
Porinas,' the river, ii. 291. 
Porphyrion reigned in Attica prior to 

Adtacus, i. 41. 
Porphyry, iii. 330. 
Port, fecret, iniEgina, i. 221* 
Porta Baptifta, iii. 245. 
Pofidion, the, ii. 250. 
Poiidonias, the city, i. 225. 
Pothxus, the architedi, ii. 139. 
Pothps, the meaning of the word, ac« 

cording to Plato, iii. 280. 
Pot&iae, theruiniiof, iii. ig, 

', goddeifea, ii. 
Prax, the great-graia4ii»n of Pergamus, 

i. 316. 
^raxias, the ftatuary, iii. 153. 
Praxidainas, a Tii^rious pugiiiO- in tkt 

Olympic games, ii. 137. 
Prazidica, a ftatue of, i. 3 ii. 
Praxilla, the poetefa, i. 289. 
Praxiteles, the ftatuary, i. 5, 6. if 8. 
. 127—129. ii. 49. i%u lyt. iii. 



Praxiteles, the Tons of, i. 22* 

Preugcnci, ii. i8[. 

Priam, a pi<S^ure of, iii. i''9. 

Priapus, a Itatue of, iii. 70. 

PriaSt ii. 149. 

Priene, the city, in. 170. 

Prinus. a place fo called in Arcadia, 

ii. 265. 
ProcUa, the daughter of Clytius, iii. 

Procles, the fon ofAridodemus, i. 251* 

-T -, the Carthaginian, i. 440. 

— -— , the fon of Pityreus, and icadef 

of the lones, ii. 174. 
— T , the boy, a viftorious wreftler 

in the Olympic games, ii. ia6« 
ProcLus, the Carthaginian, i. 195. 

— , the philofophcr, extra^ from 

the MS. Commentaries of, on the 

Alcibiades, iii. 291. 343. 
— — , exiraft from the MSS. SchoL 

of, on the Cratylua, iii. 227, 235. 

251. 262. 3ii. 320.341. 

• , extradt from the Scholia- o^ 

. on Hefiod, iii. 261.344. 

' * MS. hymn 

of, entitled, i/|t*^? xotvo^, or, a com? 

monhyran, iii, 272. 

treacife o^ 

- Comment!^ 



ftatue. before ^ "'g'** '"• 3H- 



riesof, on Plato's Republic, iii. 309. 
fix boolu of» 



on the Theology of Plato, iii. 284, 
• Commentai* 



ricf of, on the Tiniaeus, iii. 56. 262* 

a77-?33 15o* 
Procne, i. 68. 
Procris, the daughter of Ere^heus, i, 

110. iii. 41. 

, a pidlure of, iii. 184. ' 
Prodigies iignificant of the ruin of the 

Heflcnians, i.374>37S» 
Prodition baneful to the Achaians, ii, 

192. 
Proetus, i. 156. 178. 
— — -, daughters of, the ftatues o4 

i. 162. 
Prolaus, ii. 5, 
Pro machos, a ftone ftatue of Herculef, 

iii. 25, *' 

Promachus, the fon of ParthcnopaeuSf 

iii. 41. 

a ftatue of, i. 191. ill* 



129. 
Dd4, 



Promiichusi' 
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pro|n«chnf« the fon of Herculet» ii. 

306. 
Fromedon, a pi^ure of, iii. 188. 
Prometheus, a definition of> iii. 240, 
<——*—, why burning lamps were 

employed io the'contdl facrod to, 

iii.>52. 
— r— r--> the fon of Cpdnis, ii. 

171. ' ' L ' 

Fromne, ^he wife of uuphagus, ii. 288. 
Promoptory, a, called the jaw-bone <ff 

an afs, i. 323. \ 
Pron, the hill, i. 342I 
P^onomufl, the piper, \. 416. 
1 ' " , a ftatue of. iii. ^7. • 

Propylaea, ieftibul^s to called, i 6r. 
Profcrpiue's giqve, a pi^ure of, iii. 

187. 
Pfo^rmna, i. i8o. 
Profymne, the ftai^ue of, i. 24 (. 
Protefilaufl revenged on himfeif Perfet 

ArtafaaeteS) i. 2^'P. i». 51. 

-, a piOure'of, iii- i86' 

?rotolaus,theOlvmpicpugilift, ii I09. 
rotophani^s, )i vidor in the Olympic 
papcr^uB, and in wreftiing, i. 104. 
[i. 6/. 
^rovhience, an energy prior to int^Ug^f 

»»/ 35^- . 
pRttenus, ii. ^i(|. 

PrmneV, the Corinthian Icings, i. 74^. 
iPr^Uneum, cont^ts of, i. 48. 5 3* 1 26, 
P^yuneum, the, in AJtisj ii, 44. 
Prytanis, ii. 4'. 
gfaipjthc, i. ia8. 
Ffamathus, i. j^^z. 
Pfellus, extract from a ^ry rare Creek 

MS. of, iii. 324. * 
Pfiphzym, a fea fo ca)led, t. 23^. 
Pfophis, the fon of Archon, ii. 39J. 
— , the city, iS* 
-— , the daughter of Eryi, /^. 
^MU, the, iii. 62. 
P(ytta1ia, a fmat) ifl^nd befor« Sala; 
* mis, i. 1 06.' 444.' 
Ptolemy, the fon Qf Qef^icct tranf* 
' adiqji^ of> !• 18, 1^, 
Ptolemy Phllomcter, * particttl^ff of, 
i. 22, 23. 

■ K ' ^j braxen ftatues of> 



44r 



the brodier of Ly|andra^ i. 



Ptolemy, the fon of Dtflufichtkon^ fH| 



'4- 



a vi^r in the Pythian con« 
teft with the two- yoked car, iii. ? a iV 
the aftronoroor, Ihidied aihro* 



the foB of LfgqSi • ftatue of| 
•|i, iio, " " - •• •• ' •' 

... -^ 



nomy for forty years in the Pteroi of 

Ca^obus, iii. 315. 
Ptolichut, theftatuary, ii. 90- 114. 
Ptolis, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 283. 
Ptoui, the fon of Athamas and The* 

miftus* iii- 51. 
Puniceui, ^ place o( judgment amone 

the Athenians, i. 83. 
Pyla, king, i. 115. 
Pyladet, i. 219. 2$i. 
■« planned the death of Neopto« 

lemus, i. 221. 
Pylcus, the Ton of Olymeniu, iii. 86, 
Pylos, a city in the promontory Cory* 

phafium, i. 442. 
Pylus, the fon of Clefoa, li. 
— , an Elean city, the ruins of^ ii, 

Pyribchmes, ii. 9. 

Pyrias, ii. 367. 

Pyrilampe^,'a viftor in the Olympic 

Dolichos, ii. 93• 
— — ^— , the ftatuaryy ii. 53. 127. 

131. 
Pyrrha^ the 4^ughter of Creooy iii. 

22. ' ' '- ' 

pyrrhichust tl^e god, one of the Cu« 
retes, 1.331. 

■ '■ , a Spartan town, ih 
Pyrrhicius, i. 319. 

Pyrrho, the fon of Piftocntesy a ftatue 

of« ii. 157. 
Pyrrhus^ the archtteS, ii. 139. 
-^ J a t'lCtof iii the Olympic 

horfe-rape, ii. 85. 

■ , the fon of ^acidas AribbaS| 

ftatue of, i. 29, 

■ , particulars of, i. 29 — j§» 
' flies to Tarentum, i. 34. 

■' wars on Antigonua and (he 

Greeks, i. 3 S—H' ' 

t , » his death, k 37. 
"' \^ ' .> , a trophy of, i. 194. 
I " ' . •» <^? ^OQ of i£aci j^, ^ f 

of, ii. 1%%. 
* ■ », tjfe fon of Achilles, i. 336W 

■ plundered the temple of ApoU 
loatPtlphos, iii. 11 8* 

PythsRis, a ftatue of ApoUo fo caUedj 

i. *39: • 

PythagoFttj 



INDEX. 
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fytfitforaii the Mlnttr, ill. 83. 

> ■ »■, the ft^tnar/y ii. 95. 

t»i. 135- 
Pythagoras, the wife, the great grand* 

fon of Hifpaiiit, I 171. Hi. 29 j^. 
Fytharantit the M«iB*cBian commander^ 

Pytharcua, the Olympic vi^or in the 

ftadium^ ii, 103. 
Fjrtheaty the giiicraJ of the Baeotianiy 

ii. 305. 
Fythesf a ftatvc of« ii. i%6, 
Pythian games, an account of the, iii, 

119^121. 
Pythioniae, i. xio. 
Pythisy the fon of Delphos, Ui. 117^ 
Pyth0critu8> a vi^orious player on the 

pipe in the Olympic games, ii. 125.. 
Pythodonis, theftatuary, iii. 79. 
Python, the fcrpent, the fymbolical 

meaning of, unfolded, iii. 290. 
Pyttalus, a vidorious pagilift in the 

Olympic gam^cs, ii. 131. 
f yttius, ii. 4. 

Q. 

QUADRANGLE, an inclofure in 
the Elean Gymnaiiumj ii. 154. 

Quinquertium^ the meaning of thc^ 
jii 290. 

R. 

IIHACIUS, a leader of the Cretan^, 

ii. 17I» 
R^hacotis, a fmall Egyptian city» ii. 

Kbamnus, the town, i. 9S. 
Rharium, a plain in Attica, i.'iia. 
Rhegnidas, king of the Phliafians, i. 

171. 
Rheti, channels (6 called, i. 1 1 t. 205. 
RhexihiHS, a vi^oriouf pancratiaft in 

the Olympic games, ii. 137. 
Rhianus," the Cretan, a verfe of, i. 

340. 
r celebrated the Meflenic war 

in vcrfe, i. 353. 379. 

: , verfesof, i.388. 

Rhinoceros, the, why fo called, iii. 

fUnon, the promontory, ij. %^t, %%t^ 
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Rhipes, an Achaian city, 11. tfr. 

Rhodes, the iiland, i. 153^ 

Rhodos, a place in Sparta fo ealtedf 

i. 336- 
Rhoecus Ambryflenfis, iii. 104* 
■ t the foti of Philxus," one of 

the firft that taught how to caft brafii^ 

and melt it into ftatues, ii. 287. 
*' ' ' , the ftatuary, iii. 115. 
Rhttn, a place in Attica fo called, w 

119. 
Rhype, the ruins of, 'ii^ 217. 233. 
Rivers IliflUs and Eridanus, i. 52. 
— - which ought to be cal|ed bni^ 

m,al, and which cold, ii. 320, 321. 
Road^ called the chariot, 1. lot. 



SAB BE, a Hebrew prophetffs, lii« 

135- 

Sacadas, a vxdlor In the Olympic gamea 

with pipes, 1. 416. ii. 125. 
— ^ — ', a ftatue of, iii. 66. I20. 
Saexa, the ifland, ii. 163. 
S^fara, i. III. 

Salagus, the fon of Oenopion, U. ty^. 
Salamis, i. I18. ^ 

— — , an Athenian idand, i. 103, 
Salluft, extract from the goldei^treatift 

bf. On the Gods and the World, iii* 

276. 308. 
Salmoneus, the daughter of, a pidiut 

of, iii. 184. 
Saloe, the lake, ii. 240. 
Samia, the city, 11. 15. 
«— ~, the daughter or the river M»a 

ander, ii. 174. 
Samicon, ii. 12. 

Samos, a city of the lonei, ii. 174. 
Samothrace, the ifland, ii. 175. 
Samus, the fon of Ancsus» ii. 174, 
Sandion, i. 126. 
&u>n, iii. 96. 

Sappho, i. 70. iii. 59. 65. 
Sardinia, the ifland, iii. 145. 
— -•— firec from all poifonoos heibf^ 

except one, which caufes thofe wli^ 

eat it to die laughing, iii. 149. 
Sardus, the fon of Maceris, iii« 145* 
Sarmatian coat of mail, and Che manncc 

in which the Sarmatians fight, I. 58. * 
Saron drowne4 in puifuiog a hind, i* 

224. 

Satraptff 
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8ttrapei> t ftatue f» calltd by dit 

lleans, ii. i6o. 
Sfemra, why Ctbled to dciroiar bis chil* 
dren, ili. 221. 

*^— , why called aynvX^unltfi H. 

*— , why reprc rented as an old iniff« 
and flow in his motion, iS. 

^— — » what 'if mcaat by his callrating 
his father Hcuven, iii'. ^?5. 

4^"— > the meaning of his fwallowing 
a colt and a llone , indead ot Neptune 
and Jupiter, iii. 536. 

•— — , the raeaoiog of his being de- 
throned by Jupiter, iii. 317. 

Satyr, ftatue of one, by f raxiteles> i. 

5V * 
Satyridse, /iflands fo called, i. 65. 
Satyrus, (he pugiiiil, ii. 9^. 
Sauniont the fo4intaio, iii. 213. 
Scxa, the daughter of DaoauS} ii. i6C» 
Scambonids, i. iir. 
Scandea, the haven, i. 324. 
fcedafus, iii. 29. 
Scenoma> a place ia Sparta fo called, 

i. 304, - 
5c^hru8, the fon of Tegeatet, ii. 379. 
Sceptre, the, which Vulcan made Hot 

• Jupi«er) particulars of, iii* 98, 99. 
•^— —, the meaning of one 'being fa* 

bricated by V^kan, M. 
8chedius> king of the Phoccnfcs, iii* 

• no. 

— , a piAure of, iii, i8$. 
Scheriai the ifland, i. 148. • 
Schifte, the road, iii. 113. 
Schoenus, the town, ii. 33^. 
Scias, a building fo called in Sparta, u ' 
•»87. * 

Scillus^ the ruins of, ii. 15. 
Sciron, i. 116. 131. 
Scifum, I. 107. 
Scirus^ the prophet, i. T07, 
Seiinas, the river, ii. 16. 
Scolus, the riiins of, iii. 9, 
Scopas, the ftatuary, i. 128. i6z* 19^ 

ii. 159. 320. 362. 365. 
6corpiqn, a, which had wings fimilar 
- to thofe of a locuft, iij. 46. 
Seortitas, a place full of oaks, i. 479. 
Scyllmim, the promontory of, i, 236. 
Scyllis, the ftatuary, 1. 176. 198. 
231. ]i. 49. 140. 

, the diver,* a ftatue of, iii. 15J, 

Scyppius, the city, ii. 173, 
Scyra^, the rivcf, i. 331. 



Seafons, the, bcaalifiil aaoaant ^ 
from the Comnwntarics of Produs 

•n the Timzus, iii. 350. 
Seer, a worm, froai the thread of which 

the Seres make garments^ ii. 162. 
^Ia6a, the nuns 0^ i. 280. 
Seleadas, a vidiorious wreftler in the 

Olympic garnet, ii. 131. 
Selemnus, ii. 133. 
— — *— . the meaning of his being 

changed into a river, iii. 334. 
Seleucus, particulars «^ i. 43» 44* 

ii. 130. 

- , a ftatue of, ii. 114. 
Selinuntes, the town, i. 3£2, 
Seltnus, the rivor, ii. 237. 
Semele, i. 328. 
" , the meaning of her being le4 

back to heaven by Bacchus, iii. 303, 
" ' ' ' » the fymbolical fignificatioa of| 
, "»-33S- 

ftemnse, or the Furies, i. 82. 
Senate. houfe of the Sva hunditd> aa4 
the ftatues it contains, i. 9, 
Seps, the ferpent, ii. 260. 
Serambus^ the ftatuary, ii. IT4. 
Serapiod, the Alexandrian pancratiaft« 

ii. 66. 
Sefapis, the fame with the Flutoof 

the Greeks, iii. 28. 
Scria, the iOand, ii. 163. 
Ship, an account of a prodigious larg^ 

one built by Ptolemy Philopater, 

iii. 235. \ 
Sicily, an account of the Mtjona ofj 

ii. 76. 
Sicyoo, i. 168. 
Sicyonia, i. 207. 

Sicyoaiaus, the debility of, i. 153. 
■ ' ' ' -> their manner of burying 

their dead, i. 154. 

', a trcafury of the, iii, 131, 



Sida, i. 323, 

Side, the daughter of Danaus, i. 323, 

Silanion, ' the ftatuary, ii. 95. 124, 

126. 
Silenus, i. 331. 
V ■'"'» the cldeft of the Satyn, i. 64^ 

-; 'f the Marfian> i. 67. 

Simangelus, iU. 30. 
Simon, the ftatuary, ii. %u 
Simonides, i. 5. 271. iii. 5. 

* an elegy of, iii. 180, 
Simplicius, extradl f^om the Commeii* 

llfie^ofj on £pi^tus> iii. 358. 

§im^liC4«% 
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ISmptictof) cxtrad fromtbeCommen* 
tarres of, on Ariftotle's Phyfici, iii. 

m ■■ „ I pc Caeloy iii. 

347- 
SimuSt the Ton of Temenusy i. 345. 
I ' ■ .-» the foil of Phialus, ii. 263. 
Simulus, the Melfenian, ii. 229. 
J5mis, the robber, i. 109. 135. 
Sinon, the companion of Ulyfle«y a 

pi^ure of, iii. 179. 
Slope, a road fo called in Elis, ii. !$$• 
Siphnii, the, atreafuryof, iii. 131. 
Sipce, a fortibtt4 city of Thrace, ii. 83. 
Sipylus, the town, i. 197. 
Sirs, a place in Arcadia, ii. 305. 
Sirens, Homer's dcfcription of the^ 

iii. 355. 
•— — , beautiful account of, frdm the 

MSS. Schol. of Proclus on the Cra- 

tylus, /^. 
Sifyphus, the font of, i. T45. ^ 
■ ■', apidlurtof, iii. 191. 
■ ' ' ■, the meaning of the fable rc- 

ipe<St;ng the puniibmeat of, explain- 
ed; iii. 289. 
Sleep, above ail the deities, friendly to 

the Mufes, according to the Troeze- 

nians, i. 227. 

, ftatue of, i. 163. 

«— >— and Death, ftatuesof, i. 305. 
" '■ - !■ * , why faid by the an. 

cients to be twins, iii. 307. 
Sluggilh, a (tone fo called in. Sparta, 

i. ^to. 
Smenos, the river, i. 330. 
Smicythus, an account of his gifts in 

Olympia, ii. 79. 
Smiles, the ftatuary, ii. 175.. 
^rates^ a vid^or in the Olympic race^ 

ii, 106, 
n ■ the fon of Sophronifcus, made 

two ftatues for the Athenians, i. 62. 

iii. 55. 83. 
Sodamas^ i. 276. 
m« ' y * vidlor in the Olympic fta« 

dium, ii. 96. 
S^idas, thejftatuary,'ii. £i8. 
.Solon, the Athenian, iii. 170. 213. 
Somis, the ftatuary, ii. 126. 
Soos, the fun of Proclus, t. 267. 
iSophius, a vidor in the Olympic rgCCf 

Jii. ^9. 
Si^hocles, 1. 82. 
jpr-T— r. ftatue o^ i. 57, 
5 



SoroQ, a grave of oaks in Av^ta, it* 

305. 
Sofander, the Smymsan, ii. ^5-*IS4« 

Soiigenes, ii. 329. 
Sq6 polls, the Daemon, ii. 141. 
Softratus, the pancratiaft, ii. 94. 
Saftratus Pelleneus, a vi^or over bof| 

in the Olympic lladium, ii. 215. 
Sotades, a vidonin the 0lym][uc longer 

courfe, ii. (36. 
Sparta, the image of^ i. 179. 
' , the wall of, demoliflie4 hy the 

Achaians, ii. 187. 
Spartans, the, admire poetry the leaft 

of allmen^.i. 271. 

■ , facrifice canine whelpt 

to Mars, i. 294. 

Sparton, the fon of Tifamenus, il. 
i8t. 

Spelaitai, ftatues of Hercules, Mer- 
cury, and Apoilo, fo called, iii. 1^34 

Sphaderia, the idand, i. 444. ji. 1 51* 

Sphseria, a Troezenian iflanii, i. 23 j^ . 

Sphaerii, the, 1.293. 

Sph«rus, ii. 28. ^ 

Sphettus, the fon of Troezen, 3. aaj- 

Sphinx, the particulars of, iii. 57. 

, explanation of the fable •£, 

iii. 345- 

Sphirus, the fonof Machaon, i. low 

Sphregidion, the cavern, iii. 3. 

Spiders, curious particulars of^ iu. 
16. 

Spintharus, the architeA, iii. ii6. 

Stadicus, the ftatuary, ii. 9^ . 

Stadium of white Oone, i. 5> 

S.tags, white, ii. 293. 

Statues before the entrance of the tem* 
pie of Juno, i. 181. 

■ and facred gifts ampng the 
Eleans, an account of the, ii. 61. 

" ' ■ in Olympia of thirty-five boyp 
that were (hipwrecked, ii. 75. 

' ' ' f the meaning of thofe that 
were called Diopereis, iii. 242. 

Stature, gigantic, common in, the he- 
roic age — fatisfadorily accounted for 
by the Platonic philofophy, iii. 266.. 

■' remarkable hiftories of, frgn 

Phlegon Trallianus, iii. 269. 

Stazufa, the fountain, 1*154. 

Stemnatius, a grove in Sparta fo calIod« 
i. 316. 

Sjenyclenis, die royal city of the MeC» 
fcnians, i. 345, 

Steniclcnn« 
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0ceii7«lcnii, the plain, i. 4?J« 
^tcphanu) de Urhibus, .curious extradl 

fr«m« rcfpe^^ing Pan, Hi. 248. 
Stcrrhit, the city, iii. loS. 
tefichorus Himerarus, i. 199. 313. 

ii. 156. iii. 4. 24. «76- »?9» 
Steoaos, a cavern in Phrygia, ii. 95 S. 
Sthcnelaidasj one of the Spartaa Ephor 

ri, i. a7«. 
Sthenelas, i. 17S. 

ftihenelus, the fon of Capan«ut| i. 164. 
f the ftatue of, i. 191. iii. 

i?9. 
5thenify the ftatuary, ii. 152. 

, a Tidorious pugilift in the 

Olympic gamei, ii. 133. 
Stiris the city, iii. 207. 
SMniufj the ftatuary, ii. it6. 

, a viAor in the Olympic quioT 

quertiiim, ii. 89. 
Stratius, the fon of Glymenus, iii. 86. 
Stratou, |he ftatuary, i. aoi. 
11 _■ , a vidor ia the OWmptf 

games^ii. 63. 
^ongyl^ the city, iii. 13 r, 
Strophins, a picture of, iii. 173. 
Struthunies, the promontory, i. 243^ 
Stryenfea, the, i. 4SS* 
Stymphalian biids, the meanipg pf 

the, iii. 317. 
Stymphalidet^ the, a defcriptioii of, 

ii. 301. 
Scymphalus, the foo of Elatus, ii. 2j^9, 

■ — -, tlieclty. ii. ?6o. 
Styx, the water of, ii. 294- 

>■ ■ , remarkable properti^y of iti 

water^ ii. 296. 
n^ — , of what the cai^e, iii. 337« 
Sulpitius, ii. 196. 
^mateui, ii. 157. 
Sumatia, the city, i^. 
Sbmbola, a place in Afcadia* H. jSi • 
fun, the, a' braaen ftatpe of, i. 3 34. 
■ , why faid to be drawn by 

four horfet, iii. 222. 

■ , -, why reprefented as perper 
tually young, M. 

■ , table of the, i^ i£thiopia| 
iii. 26^. 

Siinium> the promontory, t. r. 
'Surma Antigones, a place in Thcbeff 

iii. 54. 
Syadras, the ftatuary, ii. 95. 
Sykariades, a vidtor in die Olympic 

face with colts, ii. 2^. 



Sybotas, the fon of Detadai, I. 346. 

Sylla, iii. 17. 

■ took Athens, and on what ac* 

count, i. 54 — 56. 
guilty of many cruelties to fe^ 

▼cral nationa, iii. 77. , 
- . died mi&rable, iii. 78. 
Sylli, the city, iii. 148. 
Symmachus, a wreftler in the Olympic 

games, ii. 85. 
Synallaxis, the Nymph, ii. 15^ 
Syros, the city, i. 337. 
Sytha, the river, i. 15 6. 
Sy^, the rivers, i. 169* - 

T, 

TABUTES, a Periian, ii. 170. 
Tacus, a remarkable account from, of 

the ftone Caryftius, iii. 243. 
Talus, the Ibn of Oenopion, ii. 176. 
Tsenarum, the promontory, i. 332. 
Talaus, i. J52. 
Taletum, a place in Sparta, in whicli 

they facriHce horfes to the fun, i. 3 1 s* 
Tauagra, the daughter of iEolus, iii, 

44. 
Tanarus, i. 3x9. 
Tantalus, a picture of, Iri. 19T, 
J . -, the port, ii. 38. - 
I ■ ■ , fepulchre of, 16. 
Tao^s, the river, u 248. 
Taras, the hero, iii. 130. 
Taraxippos, the, in Altis, ii. 944. 
Tarrefliis, a Spanifli river, U. 137* 
Taryntha, the city, i. 178. 
Tauropilis, i. 125. 
Taurofthenes, a viAor in wreftling in 

the Olympic games, ii. 1 10. 
Tasilus, the general of the afmy 9C 

Mithridates, Iii. 20^. 
Taygetui, the mountaint i. 514. 
Tedsus, the ftatuary, i. 231. iii. Si. 
Tcgea, the city, ii. 257. 
TegeatKf the, particulars of, ii.36i, 

361. I 

Telamon is condemned forcentribucii^ 

to the death of Phoois, i. 221. 
Teleboae, i. no. 
Teledtts, a Spartan king, flaia by the 

Meffenians, i. 268* 
Tel^gone, the daughter of Pharis, 1.424. 
Telemachus, a vi^or in the Olympic 

|iorfe*racc^ ii. 1^ 
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Telephutj 11. 37* iH. 14. 

' I" ■ ■■> » fttcred giwvc o( ii. jgt, 

^Telefarchut) iii. 157. 

Telefilla, i. 216. 239. 

■ ' v theftataeof, 1. 192. 
■ ■ , gallant behftviour ofy i. 192, 

Teleltaty a vidDrious fugiHft in the 

Olympic gamesa ii. 124. 
Teleftes, i. 146. 

TcUeSy the fon of Tifameous^ ii. iSi. 
Teltiat^ the Phocenfian prophet^ iii. 

105. 
Tellist a piAnre ef» iii. 181. 
Tellony a vi^orious pagilift in the 

Olympic {(a mes, ii. 114. > 
Telondes, iii. 56. 

Temenis^ gates of, a city To calledy i. 
' 105. 

TemeBium^ i. 246. 
Temeoiii, i. 185. 

■ ■ " "f the fon of P«lafgu8, ii. 300. 
— — -, the f(Mi of Phcgcns, ii. 308. 
Tcmnui> the town, ii. 38. , 
Temple of Achilles, 1.3 16. 328. 
■■ iSantides, i. 124. 

' .^fculapius Auloniusy i. 



444. 



312. 331. 



the boy Afculapiusi 



311. 



147. 



Cotylcut ^fculapius, i. 
• ^feulapiut Demaenetttt, ii, 

iEfymnetes, ii. 227. 

■ Agnetas, i. 293. 
' ' Ajax, i. 103. 

— — Alexandra, i. 311. 

— — — — Amaxonian Apollo, i. 332, 

■ '■ ■ ' ' . Ammon in Lybia^ i. 405; 
iii. 35. 

■ " Ampkiarausf i. 100. 200. 
Temple, called Anadorus, i. 175. 
' ■ I Antinoua, ii..273. 

■ Aphan, in which Pindar 
compofei verfes for the iSginece, 
i. 222. 

' ■ " Aphneui, it. 361. 
■' ApoHo Aceiius, ii* 157. 

* Carneut, i. 65. 293* 



3*9- 



' Delphinian, i. 50. 
Diradiates, i. 203. 
Spibateriiu, i. 230. 



Temple of ApoUo Bpide!tttiil, i. 3t4. 
. the Helper^ ii. 35a. 

" ■ Ifraenios, iii. %im 
« Latous, i. 133. 
■■ Lycim, i. 187. 

-—— — — Maleatas, i. 215* 
■■ Parrhaiius, ii. 345. 

■ Plataniftius, i. 236, 

■ Ptous, ii. 51, 

" Pythiany ii« 290^ 

291.382. 

' — • Thearian, i. 228. 

— . M ■ Theoxenius, ii. 249, 

' ■■■ — Tutclaris, i. 129. 

■ in Delphos plunder-^ 
ed by the Phocenfes, iii. 106. 

' • , fario&s 

reports of the conftrudlion of, iii. 1 1 5. 
- dedicated by the em* 



349- 



peror Adrian, iii. 206. 
— — Arfinoe, i. 286. 

• Bacchus Acratophoros^ ii* 

■ Aigobalos, iii. i8» 

Axites, ii. 313. 

' r— Calydoniusj ii. 



— Colonata, i. 289^ 

— Creiius, i. 202, 
-» Lampter, ii. 249. 

— Leucyanitas^ ii. 

— Lyfian, iii. 36. 

— MelanaegisTi.239.. 
-, the Mydic, it* 



225. 



147. 



382. 



Ny£^eUu$9 i. i !§• 
■ Polites, ii. 313. 
■ Baton, i. aoo. 

■* Bellerophon, i. 139. 
— Belus in Babylon, 1.401. 

— -^ the Cabiri remarkably ^1/ 

from the beginning, iii. 56. 
■ Calathaia, i. 337. 

CafTandra, the daughter of 



Priam, i. 335. 

Caftor, i. 288. 

■ the river Cephidus, u i^U 

' Ceres Chamyae, ii, 146, 
— — — ^- Eleufinia, i. 315, 
ii. 289. 310. 324. iii. 9. 

' Europa, iii. gtp 

", the Helmet-bearvj 

Temple 
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Ycmp^t a holy one of Ceres, 1. 320. 

Yemlpe of Cent Mycaleffian, iti. 42* 

■ ■ ^M yfian, i. 184. 

■ FanachaUi ii. aj6, 

* Pelafgis,*!. 1 07. 

— — — - Proftafia and Profer- 



pine» i. 166. 



Strritif, Hi. 107. 



— ThemaSa, i 236. 

— Thefmia, ii. 290. 
— Thefmophoros, i. 



ia4.> 202. iii. 36. 202. 

■ > ■ — Virid, i. 6f. 
.-, the Wool-bearer, i. 



129. 



aof). 



Clefa, i. 306. 

Clyin«num» i. 241. 

Cyamitas, i. 109. 

Cychrrus, i 106. 

Diana ^ginsea, i. 29 1. 

Diana i£tola, iii, 217. 
— — Agrotcra, ii. 245, 
»■ Alphaea, ii. 152. 

— ^ Apanchoinene,ii. 364. 

— Anc'irui, i. 213, 

— — . Aftratea, i. 332. 

^ Brauronian, i. 65* 

Caliifte, ti.337; 

— Cnacalefia, ii. 304. 

Cnatfatis, ii. 381. 

Cordace, ii. t^; 

— Coryphaean, i, 215. 
Daphnaea, i. 3 30, 

Defpoina, ii. 341. 

Dtdynna* i. 286. 

Diana Diftynna, i. 330. iii. 



11. 247. 



— — Ephefian, ii* 169. 

J/S. 303. 

•- — -— Euclcia, iii. 75* 

' ■ Hegemachcy i* 293. 

■ ' Uegcmone> ii. 341. 

- the Huntrcfs, i. 5a. 

-Hymnia, 11.263.284. 

... Iphigenia, i. 239. 

' libra, i. 291. 

■ Laphria, ii. 217. 

— Limnaea, i. 155. 

^ Limnati^ i. 346. 

426. ii« 224. 381. 

■«»—*— Lycean, i. 227. 
— — — — Lycoatisjii, 340, 
— •— — Myfia, i. 317. 
— .— IT-*— Ortkia, i. 204. joo. 



Temple of Ceres !lt^aido(ro^^os,i.4|^i 

> » ■ ■■■■■ Pheraeay i. 164. 

. -* — ^ Philomeiraz,ii. 1551^ 
—*———- Propylsa, i, 11 a.* 

_—_ Pryonian* ii. 291. 

' ' •■» Rural, ii.3^. 

■ SaroniJ, i. 224. 

«. the Saviour, i. x2£- 

— Sciadis, ii. 336. 

'- ■■ Stymphalia, ii. 30*^ 

— Triclaria, ii. 119. 

the mother Uindymene, ii* 

Dionyfius, i. 54. 

- — » a moft ancient 



ii. 749. 



214. 



one, i'6, 

' Dr}'opi, the fon of Apollo^ 
i. 438. 

Earth, i. 283. 

— — ** — -^, which is called Ga* 
feptum, i. 286. 

— , the nurfc of youths/ 



i. 61. 



244. 
i. 214. 
308. 
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wide bcrfb'med,, ii. 
the gods, called Epidotae/ 
the ritfcr Erymanthus, iw 

— ^uclea, i. 46. , 

— Eurynome, ii. 352. 

— Fortune Acr«a, i. 154; 
— ' the Furies, fi. 242. 334. 

— the Good Daemon, iil. 92.- 

— Good Fortune, /^. 

— the Good Gcd, ii. 339. 

— the (Jreatcft Godi, ii. 23^^ 
' the Great "Goddeffcs, ir.* 

• the Great Mother, ri* 287. 
' Gorgaftn and Nicoooachusy 

- Hades, ii. 159. 

• Hpbe, i. 169. i^i* . 

• Hercules Abia, u 424. 
-.«*—— — Cynofarges, i. 51;; 

' Ippodotos, iii. 57. 

- Mantidus, 1.405* 



-i— Hermes ;i^pytusY ti* 3^6.^ 

Hilaira and Phoebe, i. 298^ 

-— Hippolytws, i. 229. 
-— - Hippollhenes, i. 296. 
-•^ the -Hours, i. i^i. 

Iro, ir. 334- ^ ^ 

TempW 
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Templeof lt&» ii. HS- 

, I ,■■■ , which is called PeU* 



, which is called iEgyp- 



gias, I. 147 



ti«, ib, 

I. Juno, Japtter Panelleniut, 
and to all the gods, built by the em. 
peror Adriaay i. 49. 

, Juno Acraea* i. jtoi. 
. Ancheia, i. 197. 
I ArgiTc, i. ago. 

■ Bunseaii, i. 147. 

' ' Hyperchiria, i. 290. 

■ the Pcrfed, i.3«9' 

I Prodromia, i. 166. 

. Jupiter Agoneaj i. 28 ^ 

I Apbefitts, i. 131. 

■ -^ Capttolinus, i. 146. 
I Charmon, ii. zSf* 
the Cengtegator, ii. 



Temple* called Metrwi, or, the tent, 
pie of the Mother of the Gods, ii. 60, 

Mprpho, i. 298. 

■ ■ ■ Mercury Acacefius, ii. 325, 

- ■ ■ '- Criophorus, Hi. 48* 

_—_- Cylicnius, ii. 293, 

I ■ Minerva Agofea, i. 283. 

«« .- Alea, ii.a73.303- 

• " Anemotis, i.44T. 

— Apaturia., i. 233, 

■ Areia, iii. 8, 

-■ ■■ Afia, i. 329. 

Aziopsnaf i. 29€. 



i36. 
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— Cofmetasy i. 303. 

— Dodonaean, i. 3$* 
^ — Epidotoi, ii; 272. 
-— Euanemus, i. 290. 
— r Ithomacan, i. 373» 
— — Judicial, iii. 55. 
.-— the King, iii. 9«» 

— Lariflaeus, i. 203. 

Lycean, ii. 324. 

— -- MeiTapeus, i. 314. 

— Nemean,i. 176.190. 

Olympius, i. 292. 



-, built by 203. 



Deucalion, i. 49. 

. the Opulent, i. 311. 

M Philius, ii. 328. 
> ■ ' Pluvius, iii. 92. 
^ — — — Pttlvcreus,iii. 119. 

' Jupiter the Saviour, i. igi. 



Temples, three, of Minerva Celeuthea, 

i. 285. 
Temple of Minerva, called Chalkioi* 

cos, iii. 116. 
.-— — ^— — — Chalinetis, i. 144. 
■ Coria, i. 300. 

_^ Coryphafia. 1.413. 

——— . Cranxa, iii. 204. 

'■ ^ — ~ Cydonia, ii. 148. 

■' ■ Cypariffia, i. 444. 

f Erganc, i. 303. 

I. Hippolaitis,i.333. 

' Inventive, ii. 3 39« 

■ Itonia, i. 34. iii. 

■ Larmaea, 11. 2t«. 

. Meganira, i. 1 14. 

. Ophthalmitis, i. 

— — Panachais, ii.izj. 
— Perfpicaciousy i. 

— — Polias, ii. I79« 

Poltatis, ii. 366. 
, who is called Po« 
liuchus and Chalcioecus, ii. 302. 
■ Promachoma, !• 



305. 
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"9' 3*7* "• *7i' 3^7- 

-»— ■■ ' Tropeus, i. 287, 

in Oiympia, the de- 



237. 



icription of the, ii. 26. 

— Lycurgus, i. 300. 

■ ■ Machaon, i. 336. 

the goddefl'es Maniai, 11. 



Maro and Alpheus, i. 287. 
Melampus Amythaon, i. 



333^ 



194. 



> Pronohi, iii. f 22« 

- Saitis, i. 144. 

- Sciras, i. 3. iby. 

- ithenias, i. 231. 

- Telchinia, iii. 41. 

- Tritonia, ii. 287'« 
-, the Trumpet, i. 



130. 



Menelaus, i. 312. 
MelTene, the daughter of 



Txjopas, i. 428* 



Neccflity, i. 147. 

Nemcfis, ii. 22 ;# 
■ the Nereid Doton, i. 137. 
• Neptune Afphalius, i. 28^. 

■■ ■■■' ■ • ■ ' Epoptas, ii. 3»4' 
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Xtnfttti MiMnra BqMftruii» u. 

t75- 33«. 343. ^ „ ^ .. 

■ ■ the Father> a. 1 it^ 
■ * Gantuchusy 1.3 '.4. 
I Genefiaa, i. 447. 

■ . ■ ' Hippocurwi, i. 



a^i. 



58. 



«3*- 



1'.}%. 



- NaUly i. 997* . 

- OnfhriHin» iii. 

- Pli]rtaliiuut» i« 

-^ Frofelyftiiit, L 

-Tmariuiy i. A85. 
■> ad ilk conteotf. 



*• «37- 

■■ Odavia^ t. 141. 
■ Oebalut, i. 297. 

die sod 0|M, ii. 276. 

n PabeoioQ, i. 138. 

. pAllat ami Evao4erj 11. 360. 

■ Pan the Liberatof» i. iji. 
» -— N<^ima«9 ii. 347. 

— -^-i^ Paodtofot* i, 77f ' 
— — — Partheodio, u 68. 

Pelopf » ii. 7a* . 

Perfeuf,. i. 1S3. 

tlic goddeft PerfuaiioOt i« 

FhaeiiQ«9 i. 306. 
I the mother Plaftene, ii. 38. 

i. r . . - Polemocrates, i. 248. 
. Poliat, ). 7^. 

■ ■■ . . -*■■ Hit foddefles, tailed Prax- 
tdicai> iii. 7^* - 

i Promachot, iii.48. 
Proferpine, the Saviour^ i. 




1%%, 



9*. 



'■ theHuntreft^ iii. 

the gods wlio iare called 
Pttre» iii. 360. 

■» » ■ called Puthion, iii. 83. 

■■ of the Roman emperorS) i. 32s* 
ii. 158. 
■ ■ Safety, ii. 136. 

Serapisi i. i47» 292. ii. 



Ca»opitaniis» U 



5128. 



147. 



' Sile«us, ii. 158. 
• the goddefs Syiiaj ii, 446. 
Thetis, i. 49*. 
) Tonftrinay ii« 334* 



Temple of Trtcl«riai» U.' tii» 

— »■■ TriptplemiUy i. xis* 

" Trophoaius, iii. 9a. 

— ■■■■« Venus CeleftiaU i. 41. aMi 
■ ■ ■», the nitoa 



•f, ii.142. 



tune^ i. 138. 



^rycina, ii, 306. 
• Marine and Oppor«' 



4i. %S$» iii. 60, 



230. 



— Martial, i. 303* 
MelaniSy J. 139^ 



MigonitiSy ^3lOi» 
Olympian,,' i.-288; 
the Speculaais, U 



-^ Spohfa, i. »32» ^ 
-»- Summachia, ii.a73» 
, called the Temple 



in a Tile, ii. 367. 
■> M Urania» i. 3«4. 

- Yerticordia, i. 119; 



' T \ called thife common Vcfta oC 
. the Arcadians,' ii^ ^^o. 
•'* ■ 1 ' of Vidlims, i. 429. 

.^ , palled by the MeA* 

fenians, Hifrothyfino^ t. 334. 

Vidoty without wingSf ^ 



61. 



winged Vi6tory» i. 22a* 



— — -r- Violence, i. 147. 

. called the altar of the Cyclops, 



i. 138. 
-— ' — in Atticit; called Colonics of 

Gitids^ i- 49 . 
~— to all the Gods, i. <40. 207^ 

i-— '- the Twelve Gods, ii. 3 10. 

, an ancient one, and its corf^ 
tents, I. 1 17. 

-, one with a tvro' fold entrance,' 



i. 20^5. 

" Tenirus, the plain, iii^ 57. 
M ■ ., the prophet, the fonof ApoU 

lo and Melia, iii. 23. 57. 
Tennes, iii. r;9. 

Tereus, the Thracian, iii. 36. iili 
Teucer, i. 84. 
— — , the pofterity of, reigned ovef 

the Cyprians, i. 219. 
Teumeffus, a place in Thebes,- iii. 41. 
Teuthis, the village, 4i. 320. 
> ■ ' ■, an Arcadian general, parti* 

cularsof, ii. 321. 
TeiiChtai, ^he AUi/eaiaub >• 33^- 
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^ft«t!iro«e> a Spartan town, i. 319. 

Xhalamse, a place fo called in Sparta> 

»-334- 

•f hales, the Milefian, iii, 170. 

Thaliades, a place in Arcadia, ii. 31O, 

vTfaalpius, ii. 7* 

Thamyris, the fon of l*hi1ammDn ani 
the Nymph Argiope, i. 433* »»»• 1^9' 

r . T I I ' - , a ftatuc of, iu. 66. 

,afi^reof, iii. i8?« . 
, the meaning of the bllnl^ 

' nefs of, iii. 313. . 

f hafium, an Achaian city, ii. l8i, 

Thatheum, i. 319. 

Theagfnes, i. 116. 

- — — — ) a llatue of, ii. 1 14. 

Theantus, the Olympic victor, ii, io6. 

Thearidas, iii. 157. 

•Theatre at Athens, i. ^7. * 

Thebald, the, a verfe from, ii. 311. 

Theban kings, the genealogy of the, 
iii. 10. 

Thebans, the, rellored to their coun* 
try, by Caflander the fon of Anti- 
pater, i. 417. 

— ^— ^> the tranfa£tions of the, iii* 

' ' • ' '■ ■ , thf, reduced ty Sylla to a 
very calamitous condition, iii. 18. 

Thebe, ihc daughter of Afopiis, ii. 68. 

«i — ..-4 — . .:-.—«««« Prometheus, 

. iii. II,. ■ . 

Thebes, the feven gates of, raifed, ac- 
cording to Nonntis, agreeably tQ the 
number and order of the feven pla- 
nets; and the meaning of this» iii. 

i- 343- 

Theccalto^, a building 10 called in 

Altis, ii. 44. 
Xheg^nulla^ a defert iiland, i. 438. 
Thetpufa, the ci^, ii. 309. 
Themifcyra, i, iz*. 
Themifoni^m, the city, iii. 193. 
Themiftocles, ii. 377. 

* ; ' ' ; ' ' ," the offerings of, reje^ed 
by Apollo, iii. 140. 

Theocles, the ftatiiary, ii. 49. 
Theoctus, the prophet of the Meffe« 
nians, 1.582. 

* " "^ valiantly ruflies on the Spar- 
tans> and falls covered with wound.Si 
i. 400. 

Tfaeocofnius, Ac ftatwry, I.ZI8. ii. 
J04. iii. i26» 



Theocreftus, ^ viiSlor In the Olympic 

horfe-race, ii. iiS. 
Theodoras, the Samian,firft difcovered 

the method of cafting iron, i. 287. 
1. "^ ' '""" ' , one of the firft that taught 

^ow to cafl brafs, and melt it into 

ftatues, ii. 287. 
'^ ', a vidor in the Olympic 

quinquertium, ii. 131. 

the father df the Sibyl 



Herophile, iii. 135. 
Theognetus, a vidor in -Wrcftling iii 

the Olympic games, ii. 109- 
Theomelidx, a place in Sparta fo calU 

ed, i. z^gi, 
TheoirtneftuS, the ftattiary, ii, i27i- 
Theophilus, the Athenian archon, iii« 

108. 
Th^pphraftus, iii. 358. 
Theopompus, the fon of Nicander, i« 

255. z68. 178. 
, hi» fpefch to the La-* 

tedSemonian arriiy, i. 357. 
— — — , a vi<5or in the Olympic 

quinquertium, ii. 112. . 
, — L- Sinopenfis, his a^ccount 

of a large fkeleton, iii. 271. 
Theopropus, the ftatuaty, iii. 125.. 
Theoiimus, a vidiorious pugiiift in the 

Olympic games, ii. 133. 
TheoxenuS, ii.316. 
Thera, a place near the mountain Tay^i 

getui, i. 315.. 
— — , the ifland, i. 167. 
Therapne, i. 294. 311. 
Theras, the fon of Ion, i. 251. 

■ , the fdn of Aucefion, i. 344/1 

iii 167. 
Theroti, the ftatuary, ii. 126. 
Thermius, ii. 8. 
Thermodon, the tot-rent, iii. 4^. 
Theronice, ii, 7. 
Therophone, M. 
Therfandei-, the fon of AgamididaSf 

i. 300. 
— i— »— , the fon of Polynices, ii. 

The.rlildchQS,a viftoriciUs pugiiift in th# 

Olympic games, ii: 12 T. 
4^heriites, a pidure of, iii. 188. 
Therfius, a vidlor in the Olympic cha- 

. riot-race, ii. 24. 

Thcfeus, picture of, &c. i. 8. iii. 185. 

■» the meaning of the fable of, 

ia which he is faid to have been 

£ € bound 
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bound by Plufo» and liberated by 
Hercules, iii. 23t» 232. 
Thefpia, the city, iii. 58. 
Thefjpius, the fan of Erechtheus, /^. 
Thrlprotis, a piece of poetical compo* 

fition, ii. aSi. 
ThelTalonice, the daughter of Philip 
the fon of Amyntat, ii. 268. iii. 17. 
Theftius the father of Leda, i. 290. 
Thetis, aftatueof, 1.320. 
Thifbe, the city, iii. 73. 
Thifoa, the N.ymph, ii. 345. 347.365. 
Thiu5, the river, li. 335. 
Thoas, li. 8. iii. 215. 
Thocnia, the city, ii. ^24. 
Thocnus, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

324. 
Tholus, a place in Attica, containing 

filver ftatucs, i. 15. 
» , a round figure of white ftone^ 

i. 213. 
Thomax, i. 280. 
Thracians, the, called by the Greeks, 

Boreans, iii. 254. 
Thracis, the city, iii. 108. 
Thrafybulus, the Elean prophet, lU 

87. 276. 
Thrafydrus, the Elean, makes a peace 

with the Lacedaemonians, i. »7X, 
Thronium, the city, ii. 67. 
Thucydides, i. 66. ii. 138. 
Thuriatarae, the city, i. 426. 
Thyades, the, Attic women fo Called, 

iii. no. 
Thyia, the daughter of Caftalius, iii. 
117. 

., apiAureof, iii. 184. 

Thyiae, a feftival of the £lean», ia 

honoufof Bacchus, ii. 161. 
Thylacus, the ftatuary, ii.70. 
^Thynioetes, the fon of Oxyntas, i. 186. 
Thyraeum, the city, ii. 257. 
■, ruins of, ii. 3 36. 
Thyrea, the town, i. 247. 
Tiafa,' the river, i. 3©6. 

^ , the daughter of Eufotas, ii, 

Tiber, the lake, ii. 18. 
Tigear a city of Arcadia, i . 204. 
TilphulTa, the fountain, iii. 76. 
Timaenetus, a vidtor in the armed 
- courfe, iii. 120, 
Timagenidas, the Theban, ii. 192. 
Timalco, i. 120. 
Timandra, the daughter of Tyndarewj, 



TiBianthw, the pancratiaft, ii. fiy* 
Timarchides, the (btuary, iii. 204. 
Timaiitheus, a vidor in the Olym^C 

pancratium, ii. 108. 
Timeas, the ftatue of, i. r^t. 
Timocles, the ftatuary, iii. 204. 
Timocrafus, the Rhodian, bribes the 

Grecians to war on the Laccdamo 

nians, i. 276. 
Timon, the Elean, coaquered hi iM 

quinquertium, il. 6. 130. 

, a viAor in the Olympic cha- 
riot-race, ii. 88. 

— , the fon of ^gyptus, ii. 118; 

Timoptolis, the Etean, ii. 128. 
Timofthenes, a vi^or in the Olympic 

ftadium, ii.88. 
Timotheus, the ftatuary, i. 23 T. 
■ Cononis, i. 68. 
* , the Milcfian, a irerfe of, 

ii. 37a. 
Tipha, the city, iii. 73. 
Tiphys, the pilot of the fliip Argo, 

iii. 74. 
Tireiias, the divining tower of, iii» 

35-. 

■ -, a pidhire of, iii; 185. 

■ -, the meaning of his becom* 
ing blind through beholding Minenrs, 
iii. 349. 

Tiryns, ruins of, i. 208. 
Tirynthus, the fon of Argvsr i. 208. 
Tifamenus, the fon of Oreftes, i. 18^. 
-, particulars of, i. 282, 483. 
Tifamenus, a king of the Thebans, 

iii. 14. 
Tifander, the ftatuary, iH. 117.^ 
!■ — ., a victorious pugilift m thfi 

Olympic games, ii, '121. 
Tiiias, the orator, ii. 134. 
Tiiicrates, a -ni^or in the Olympic 

ftadium, ii. no.* 
Tifis, tlie fon of Alcis,i« 363. 
Titan, the brother of the Sun, u 

166. 
Titana^ a town of the Sicyonians, It 

168. ii. 235. 
Tithorea, iii. 194. 
Tithrauftes, i. 276. 
Tithronium, the town, iii. 20 r« 
: Titus Flaminius, iy. 203. 2O9. 
Tlepolemus, a ridor in the Olyflipi^ 

race with a fingle mule, ii. 23. 
Torches, an ArgiVe ftftinl fo called, 

i. 20^# 

Tasir 
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Tomb of ^dlpus, 1. S2« 
. the fons, of -ffigyptus, i. 203. 

— ^gypius, the ion of .Bclus, 



ii. 228. 

— iEpytus, ii. 29a. 

Tomb, called iEfymnium, i. 126. 

■ of Agamemnon and his cha- 
rioteer Eurymedon, i. 180. 

Tombs of the kings called Agjidxy u 

291. 
Tomb of Alcmaa, i. 295. 
' ■' Alcmene, i. iig. 

Alope» i. 114. 

■ Amphilocusi i. ^97. 

■ the children of AmphioPt 
iii. 36. 

' Amphiffa, iii. 215, 

■ Anchifes, ii- 283. 

■ " Aadrxmon, iii. 215. 

Androclus, thefon of Co- 

drus, ii. 170. 

■ AnthemocrituS) i. 106. 
' Antiope and Phocus* iii. 



Tomb, brazen, i, 197. 
'■ of Caaathus, iii. 23, 

■ CalUpolis, i. 124« 

■ Callifto, ii. 337. 

■ Calus, i, 58. 

Car, die fon of PhoroneuSf 

■ Carpus, i. 381. 
. Caftor, i.288. 

. Cephifidoriu, i. 107^ 

■ Cerdes, the wife of Phoro* 
neus, i. 193. 

' . ■ CHalcodon, ii. 290, iii. 42* 
— — Cinadus, i. 323, 
'■ Cleatus, i. 176. 
■ the Cleonaei, i. 86» 

■ Clifthencs, /^. 
Clymene, the mother of 



195. 



Apollodorus, J. 87. 
^— Aras, i. 169. 174. 
the Arcadians that fell in 

the engagement againft the Eleans, 

ii. 142, 
' — Areas, the fon of Callifto, 



11. 272. 



• Arcefilaus, iii. 92* 
■ Argus, i. 198, 
— Ariadne, i. 191. 
■ ■ ■ Ariftocrates, ii.285. 
■ Ariftodemus, ii. 339. 
-> Ariftomenes, and the man- 
ner in which the Mcflenians facrificc , 
on it, i. 430. 
■ Ariftias, the fatirift, i. I73• 
— ^— -^ Afphodicus, iii. 40. 
■' Aftrabacus, i. 300. 
' Aftycratca and Mantes, i. 



127. 



thofe Athenians that fought 
againllthe iEginetae, i. 86. 

in Athens, called the heroum 



of iSgeus, i. 61. 

■ > .of Atrelis, i. 180. 

Augc, the -daughter of 



Aleus, ii. 260. 

r Autonoe, i. 13 1. 

■■■ , the daughter of 

Cephcus, ii. 273. 
pi Prafidas, tfec fgn of Tcliis, 



89. 



Homer, iii. 171. 

■ Clytemneftraand^gifthus^ 
i. 180. 

' Conon and Timotheus, u 

' Corsbus, i. 128. 
' Corinna, iii. 48, 

■ Cranaus, i. 93. 

■ Cretan archers, i. 86» 
' Crotopus, i. 202. 

— — • Cylarabus, i. 199* 
' Cynortas, i. 288- 

■ Demofthenes, i. 233. 

■ Diogenes of Sinope, i, 1394 
• Echemus, ii. 381. 

' Eledra, i. 180, 

■ Endymion, ii. 143. 

■ ■ Epaminondas, ii. 280. 

■ Ephialtes and Lycurgus.^ 
orators, i. 89^ 

r— r^ Epimelidcs, i. 436. 

' Epimenides, 1. 194. 

' the Cretaa U 



284. 

r- £popeu8,^i, 165, 

— - Eriphyle, i. 200. 

Erifichthon, i. 93* ^ 

■ Eubulus, i. 88. 

' Eucofmusi the fon of Ly# 

curgus, i. 300. 

Eumedes, i. 293. 

— — Eumolpus, i. Ill, 

Eupolis, the Athenian, a 



writer of comedies, i. 154. 
Eurybiadas, i. 3«o« 



Tombs, royal, of the Euiypontidaei 
. i. 286. 
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.Toflftb of EurypyltiSy ii.li9* 

. Euryfthcui, i. 13 1. 

Eurytus, i. 176. 



-, heroic, of iEgeus, i. 297. 

— — . JEgiaUva, i. 130. 

... -«- Alcimus, i. 295. 

AlcmaeoQj the fon 



of AmphUraus, ii. 307. 

-., of Alcon, i. 293. 

. _ Amphiarausy 1.285* 

^ Aratus^ i. 157. 

~ — '. Aulon, i. 287. 

....•...«.•.«— Cadmus, i. 297* 

Cecrops, the Ton of 



Pandion, in. 7^ 



Chilon, i. 299. 

__ -.— Clcodacus, the fon 

of Hyllus, i. 297. 

- Cynifca, i. 295, 

— - Doccus, i.295. 

_ Echephron, ii. 307. 

■ ■' — V- £nai;^phorus> i. 



295. 



olycus, i. 297. 
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. Hippolytus, i. 287. 

Hippothoon, i. 112. 

InOf i.125. 

lolaus, iii 50. 

lops, i. 285. 

Iphigenia, i. 125. 

Lelex, i. 2^85. 
• PerfeaS) i. 183. 

Scbrus, i. 295. 

the poftcrity of Oi- 

- Platea, iii. 5. 
Pleuron, i. 290. 
Podares, ii. 274. 
Promachusj ii. 307. 
the fon of Tay^ctc, 



- Teleclus, i. 298. 

Thcfeus, i.287. 

■ Zarex, i. iiz. 

- raifed by Harpalus, i. 109. 
r of Hcdor, the foa of Priam, 



111. 40. 



134. 



ii. 14S. 



3x6. 



Heliodorus Halls, i. 108. 
• the Sibyl Herophile, iii, 

Hefiod, iii. 88. 

the fuitors of Hippodamia, 

Hippolyte, i. 121. 
Hippolytus, i. 60. 
Hippos^ or the Horfe^ 1, 



'tpmb of Hmtr, iii. xyi/ 

■ ' HyacinthuSy i. 250* 

■-■ ■ Hyllusy i. 119. 
' Hypermneftra and LyttceuS| 

i. 194. 
Tombs, rojaly of the lamidae, i. 

286. 
Tomb of Idas and Lynoeus, i. 28^. 
— Ion, i. 93- 
• — r— Iphicles, the brother n 

Hercules, ii. 288. 
Tombs of Iphimedea and the fans of 

Aloeus, iii. 49. 
Tomb'of Iphiabe, i. 127. 

■ thefons of Iphitus, iii. 210* 
* certain j^nights, i. 86. 

■ Ladas, 1. 317. 
■ > Lais, i. 139. 
Tombs of Laiiis and the fervants that 

followed him, iii. 113. 
Topab of Las, i. 330. 
_— - Leagrus, i. 86, 

— — Lcitus, iii. 9'. 

Lclcx, i. 130. 

— — — >« Leonidas. i. 29r« 
, Licymnius, i- 199. 

■ — Linus, the fon of ApollO| 
i. 189. 

— Lycurgus, i. 176. 

: Lyciis, i.iS3. 

»_— — Lyfander, iii> 74. 
■ — — Machaon, i. ^36. 

■ Mardonius, iii. 4. 

the horfes of Marmaz, ii. 



148. 
— - the head of the Gorgoi; 

Medufa, i* 195* 

—J Megarcus, i. 122. 

Melanippus, iii. 39. 

■ ■ — Melefander, i. 87, 

Meliffa, i.iiy. 

— Menoeccus, iii. 54. 

Mcrmerus and Pheres, th(j 



fons of Medea, i. 147. 
^ Miltiadcs the fon of Cimon^ 

i. 95- ,^ .'' ' 

.^ — — — Minyaa, iii. 88. 

— Moloffus, I. 106. 

Myrtilus, ii.288; 

^ Ncftor, i. 443. • 

— ^— Nicoclcs Tarentinus, i« io8« 

Nileu8» ii. 168. 

— — ■^— the children of Otdipus, 

iii. 39. 
— - Ocnoffl^s, ii. 147. 
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^omb of Oenopion, ii. 180. 
^i Oeonus, i. 296. 

— Oleics, ii. 339. 

^_ OlynthuSji. 87. 

— r— Ophcljtes, i. 176. 

— Oreftes, i. 283. ii. 382. 

— — Orion, iii. 44. 

— 1— .- Orfippus, i. 129. 

' . — Oxylus, ii. 158. 

.; -. Pandion, i. in;. 121. 

• in Megalopolis, called Paraba- 

(ium, 11.322. 
:~~— r- of Patrcus, ii. 224. 
" P^troclcs, the father of Me- 

liffa, i. 217. 
-_» Paufanias, the general of the 

Platecenfcs, i, 29I. 

» Pelafgus, 1, 197. 

Tombs of the ^daughters of Pelia?, ii, 

278. •• ' " 

•Tomb of Penelope, ii, 282. 

► Pericles, Chabrias, and 

Phprmio, 1. 85. 

. — Pcrfeus Gorgophonc, i. 195. 

Phaedra, i* 230. 

— Phocus, i. 221. 

, ; the Phoezi, ii. 279. 

— '- Phoroneus, i. I9g» 

Phytalus, i. 108. 



.^ Pindar, iii. 50, 51. 

■■ Pi'ttheus, i. 226. 

:7-: — . the Baotian Plataecnfes, u 

95- 



• Plato, i. 91. 
' Polemarchus, i. 256. 

Preugencs, ii. 225. 

— : — — Prometheus, ii. 172. 

P]afamathe,.i. 189. 

Pygcs, i. 127. 

— Pyrrho, the Ton of Pifto- 

crates, ii. 157. 

Pyrrhus, i. 194. 

Rhadine and Leontichus, i. 



^80. 



a Rhodian, i. log, 
•\ " •- '■■• Sacadas, l, 199. 

Sauiiis, ii. 147. 

Semele, iii. 36. 

— certain Sicyonians, i. 154. 

— — ^— — Softratus, ii. 213. 
Sphxrus, the charioteer of 

Pelops, i. 233. 

' Sthenelus, i. 199, 

• Tsenarus, i. 291. 

,. ' Taatalua, i. 197, 



Tomb of TalauSy ^e fon of Bia«^ 

i. X94. . 
• Talthybius, i. 286. 

'■■ ' -' — the herald, ii. 

236. 
Tcgeatas and his wife M^ 

ra, U. 368. 

Telamon, ii. 190. 

Teledamus and PeloM, i« 



18^ 



Telejj>has, the piper^ i. ij »• 
. i ' Temenus, i. 247. 

Tereus, i. 122. 

» Themifcyra, ii, 

■ Themiftocles, i. 10 J. 

Theodcaes,Phafclitas,Mnet* 

fitheus, i. 109. 

• Theodoru5, the tragic adtor. 



1. 109. 
— — -r— Theopompus> the fon of 

Nicander* i. 300. 

— Thcrfandcr, iii. 14. 

the Thpflalian knights, t.$6^ 

T Thrafybulus, i, 85. 

— • Thrafymed, i. 443. 

— Thyeftes, i. 183. 

— — Tirefias, iii. 40. 

• — Tolmides and his foldicr^, 

i. 89. 
. ■ ■■ Tyndareus, i. 303. 

■ Urnethes, i. 201. 

— ■ Xenodice, i. 154. 

Tpmbs of Zeno, Ch^yfippus Solediji^ 

Nicias, and Ariftogiton, t. 89. 
-rr: Zethus and Amphibn, ii|, 

38. 
Tomb, a common one of the Colopho« 

nians and Smyroxans that died 'xp 

battle, ii. 172. 
— , common, of the Greeks, iii. 5; 
— , a common one, of thofe that 

fell in the engagement againft Alex- 
ander, iii. 22. 

-, a common, of the Thebans 



that fell in the engagement againjl 

Philip, iii. 98. 
Tombs of thofe that fell at Corinth* U 

88. 
" thofe that fought in a naval 

battle about the Hellefpoot, i. 89. 

• — thofe that fell at Delium, /5. 

' thofe that Lcofthenes led, i5.» 

' thofe that followed OIyn\- 

piodorus, ii, 
■■ ' ' — certain foldiers, iis 

4 Tcimkfl 



?>' 
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yombs rf Aofc that wti« led by Ci- 

mon, i. 89. 
. thofc that fell at Thcbci, 

Tombof thofe Athenians that fell in 

a battle againft the Perfians, i. 9«;. 
•_ of thofe that followejl ^gia- 

ieus to the Theban war, iii. 4^. 
,^ an empty one, of certain Ar- 

gives, i. 191. , , „ . 

.p-l— of the women that followed 

the army pi Bacchus> i. i97- . 
, a magnificent one belonging 

to the Jews, 11.291. ,. , ^ ^ . 
,_ of thofe that died fightmg 

againftthe Mcdes, i. ia6. 
Tragus, a perpetual river, ii. 303, 
Trajan, the emperor, i. 439. 

. , aftatueof, ii.3S- 

Trapegus, the city, ii.*57' 
Trapezeus, the fon of Lycaon, 11. »50. 
Trapeiuntia, a place ill Arcadia, 11, 

Trapeius, the city, rums of, 11.322. 
Treafury, a, dedicated by Myron the 

Sicyonian tyrant, ii. I37> '3^. 
^ -J Of the Carthaginians, 

ii- ^39- . . r 

Trcafuries in Olympia, an account ot 

the, ii. 137— HO- 
Tretus, the town, 1. 177- 
Tricoloni, the city, ii. 257. 330. 
Tricolonus, ii. I49- as7- 
Tricrena, the boundaries of the i'ne- 

neatae, ii. 29T. 
Trigonon, a place of judgment imong 

the Athenians, i. 82, 
Trinacria, the ifland, i. 237. 
Trinafus, the walls of, i. 32 1? - 
Triopas, »• ^78* . 

-, aftatueof, jii. 13 1 • 

Tripodcs, a road in Attica, \. Sh ^ 
Tripodi feus, the town, i. 128. 
Tripods, brazen, called by Homer, 

deftitute of fire, i. 429. 
Triptolemus, ii. 216. 
Triiaulcs, ii. 290. 
Tritia, an Achaian city, n. 181. 23^- 

, , the daughter of Triton, ii. 23 1. 

Triton, a wonderful ftatue of, and par- 
ticulars of, iii. 44. 
Triton, the torrent, .iii. 78. 
Tritons, the form of the, iii. 45. 
Troczenii, the, i. 224. 
Troilus, a viftor in the Olympic per- 
fedl chariot-race, ii. 85, 



Troph«a, a place in Arcadia, it. 3a|» 
Trophonius, the architeft, iii. 24- 

. ., remarkable account of th^ 
Cave and Oracle of, iii. 92 — 96. 
Trophonius and Agamedes, the ar- 
chitefts, particulars of, iii. 87. 

-j the death 
of, according to Cicero, iii.35i- 
Troy» the fubverfion of a picture of, 

Turbe, a feftiral of Bacchus fo called, 

i. 205. 
Tuthoa, the river, ii. 312. 
Tydeus, the Elcan, aftatueof, ii. 129. 
Tyndareus, i. 250. 298. 31S. 
. - , the foBS of, the caufe of 

their wrath againft the Mcflfenians, 

i' 4M- ^ . 

Tyndarus, the fons of, 1. 137. 
Typhon ^gienfis, ii. 92. 
Typhon, the fymboUcal meaning of, 

unfolded, iii. 2^9'^. 
Tyronidas, ii. 367. 
Tyrtaeus, verfcs of, i. 354. 37^, 377- 

379- 
^ .- — , an Athenian grammarian, u 

381, 382. 

__- appeafes the difcontcnt of the 

Laccdamonians by his verfcs, i. 

389. 
Tyrrhcnus, the inventor of the trum.. 

pet, i, 194' 



V ARI OUS, a place of difputatien f* 

called in Sparta, i. 297. 
Venus, a grove of> ii. 228. 

Ambologcra, a ftatue of, i. 3^5' 

Apoftrcphia, iii. 36. 

Celeftiai, a ftatue of, /^. 

-, why fo called, iii. 

227. 

... , the daughter of Di- 

one, remarkable account of, from 
the MSS. Scholia of Proclusonthe 
Cratylus, /3. 

— , the ruler of the 



Fates, iii. 233. 

Colias, ftatucs of, i. 3- 

Juno,- the ftatue of, i. 290. 

. Mechanitis, a ftatue of, ii. Ji"- 

., why called Melanis, iii. 33^' 

, Nicophorosithcftatttcpf/'- ^8^- 
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Venus Poptilar, iii. 36. 

' Praxis^ i. 127, 

— ~, why called Vcrtlcoi^ia, iii. 
276. 

Venuvians, the, ii. 358. 

Vefpafian, the Roman emperor, im- 
pofed on the Greeks an annual tri- 
bute, ii. 212. 

Veff^ls, perforated, the meaning of the 
uninitiated pouriAg water into> in 
Hades, iii. 361. 

, the two placed by the throne 
of Jupiter, accordiin^toHomer} the 
meaning of, iii. 337. 

Viftory, a golden ftfttne of, ii. 27. 

Vipers in Arabia, the bite of, not dan- 
gerous, through their being fed with 
the juice of the baUam tree, iii. 62. 

Virgil, iii. 329. 

Vulcan, a definition of the iiature 6f, ■ 
iii. 223. 

U. 

U D ^ U S, the Spartan, ill. i». 
tJlyflcs, i. 317. i'u 57. 
—^ — -, a pifture of, iii. 176. 
Ulympicus, the Roman general, ii. 

212. 
Umbilicus, a place among the Phli- 

afians, fo called, i. 173, 
Uninitiated, the, according to Plato, in 

the Gorgias, the mod wretched of 

thofc in Hades, iii. 3 6 1« 

X. 

XANTHIPPUS, thefonof ArU 

phron, a ftatue of, i. 70. 
■ — is chofen general of the 

Athenians, i.269. 

■» dcftroycd the fleet of the 

Medes, ii. 377. 
■ -* thefon of Uciphontcs; i. 



Xanthus, the fon of Ptolemy, iii. 14. 

Xenarges, a viiftor in the Olympic pan- 
cratium, ii. 86. 

Xenias, the Elean, i. 271, ii. 192, 

Xenocleas, the prophet, iii. 138. 

Xenocles, a vi<5tor in the Olympic 
games, in wreftling, ii. 109. 

Xenocrates, iii. 29. 

Xenocratus, the ftatliary, iii. 2«J. 

Xenodamus, the pancratiaft, iii. iio» 

Xenodice, a pidture of, iii. 176. 

Xenodicus, a viftorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 126. 

Xenodocus, the Meflenian, 1.3 52. 

Xenombrotus, a viftor in the Olympic 
horfe-race, ii. 126. 

Xenon, the Achaian, ii: 194. 

Xenophthis, the ftatuary, i. 20T. 

Xenophon, the warriour, i. 407. 

9 the ftatuary, ii. 327. iii. 3^ 
■> the fons of, ftatuaries, i. 61* 
, the fon of Gryiius, ii. i6v 

— , the pancratiaft, ii. 95. 

Xuthus, i. 209. ii. 164. 

ZACYNTH9S, thefonof Dardt- 

nus, ii. 306. 
Zanclaei, the inhabitants of Sicily, i* 

404. 
Zancle, /^. 
Zanes, brazen ftatues of Jupiter fo 

called among tha. Elean?, ii. 6r. 
Zaraca, a maritime city of Laeonia, 

i. 11.2. 3i9-3^7« 
Zeno, a vidlor in the Olympic ftadium, 

ii. 127. 
Zephyrium, the'promontory, i. 255. 
Zethus, iii. 11. 
Zcuxidaraiis, the fon of Archid*mus. 

i.268. 
Zeuxippus, i. 151. 
Zoetion, the city, ii. 336. 
Zoeteus, /^, 
Zypoctes, i Thracian, ii. 35; 
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For AB4ton read AQaeus, 

For LeuQricm read LeuEira^ 

For tf»^ TriVo« read of the lah Trttdnt/; 

For Sa/amifta read Sa/amis, 

¥oT having fent a meffenger read ieiHg/enf a* 
a meffengert 

Blot out the words fi&^ mejfenger. 

For Farabyftut and Trigonus read Parahyfim 
and TrigottOH. 

For vtrtebf^ read fdtella. 

For Mantide* read Mantis. 

Inftead of ^«/ /o /^ hmvem of the Corinthian* 

they gave the names ofLeche and Cenchrea, 

read* f^^// Leches and Cenebreas gave namet 

to the havens of the Corinthians, 

227. %^• i* For// rtf//r(/ Themtdus xtaii is caUed the m/tar 

of the Themid'^, 
247. Xii i. For ^fcamf' read ^remrj, 
324. 9. i. for P/atani^untes Tt*d P/atanrJius. ' 

330. 9» 1 1> 14. i. For La read Z^j. 

331, 19. i. tot Silenxi who xtsid Silenus whopin 
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DIRECTIONS TO the BOOKBINDER^ 

Place the two maps to face Page i* Vol. I* 

The pifture of the Temple of Olym- 
pian Jupiter to face -— 49.' ^ • - r 

The Tower of the Winds, *-* * 

The Ionic Temple on the bank$ df 

the Iliifus, to face — 52. *— *f 

The Monument of Lyficratcs, to 

face — i}5. - — ^ 

The Doric Ponico, to face 6r; — *— • 
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